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PREFACE. 


Vabiops opinions have l>een given, and much dis¬ 
cussion has taken place, in endeavouring to ascertain 
the site of the celebrated city of Palihothraf accord¬ 
ing to the best historians of Greece and Rome, the 
metropolis of the Pram or Prachi\ and the most 
learned men of modern times have, in a singular 
manner, assigned different places, in different parts 
of India, as the original site of this famous city. 

In my exertions, therefore, to fix it at or near 
the modern town of Bhaugulpoor^ nithin the district 
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now 
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PREFACE. 


now ca1le<) the JuT^hilerry^ I am sensible of the 
manifest disadvantages under which I lalrourj in 
offering an opinion, so contrary to that of some of 
the most eminent scholars of my own time, of men 
whose acfjuisitions in the mines of Kastern literature 
have justly entitled tliem to the esteem and applause 
of their countrymen at home; yet being perfectly 
satisfied in my own mind, a satisfaction derived 
from what I conceive to be abundant proofs in 
favour of my own h 3 rpothesis, collected from original 
source in the Sanskrit language, and confirmed by 
the actual j[X>sition of several places in and about 
the neiglibourhood of modern Bhaugulpoorj I do not 
hesitate to give my ideas upon a subject, which 1 
doubt not will be interesting to the learned world in 
general, and to those who have studied the history, 
or applied themselves to the antiquities of India in 

particular; 
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particular; leaving' my allegations to be assented to 
or disproved, as the judgment of the majority, after 
a fair and candid investigation of the whole, shall 
determine. 

In this discussion I am aware that some re¬ 
spectable names are against me; still I hope, in the 
course of it, to acquire the sanction of others, who 
may differ in opinion from the former. At all events, 
I commence uith declaring, that the sole object 
which has elicited my present pursuit of a literary 
question of some importance to ancient histoiy, is;, 
by comparing evidence, to arrive at truth. 
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I N a U I B Y, 


- 

About two UiousaDd jean before tbe birtli of Christ, the 
Empire of Hiudoataun comprised four rich and powerful 
kingdoms, together with many subordinate principalities. 
We are told in the l^ararutSf that these kingdoms, though 
virtually independent of each other, yet for several centuries 
acknowledged one supreme bead, in the sovereign of the most 
potent of tlie four nations, with whom they all confederated 
for their mutual defence against foreign aggression, and under 
whose authority, in time of war, they consented to act. It 
appears that JPrueAfe, or the eastern, which name was given 
to the modern provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Oude, 
was the most distinguished nation of Uindoslattn ^ but 

whether 
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whether its king was consideretl as the supreme power of the 
empirCj the evidence is not so satisfactory. 

Baliupulra^ which is named in Grecian story, was the 
metropoHs of that kingdom. Such, at feast, was the reason¬ 
ing of Mr. Maurice, grounded upon testimonials obtained 
from the publications of the learned Major Wilford; but since 
then, the Major himself has had occasion to alter his opinion, 
and, instead of Baftnehalj has assigned the modern town of 
Bhau^dpoort and its neighbourhood, for the site of this 
renowned city, the royal scat of the Baliaputra Bajahs, a 
dynasty named from their great founder and ancestor Buli, 
It was chiefly owing to the cnqniries of this learned friend, 
that 1 first presumed to suppose, that the place I now reside at 
was the same with Bafibothra ; I hope to prove the fact in 
the course of the ensuing treatise, to the satisfaction of the 
curious. 

According to Major Wilford (with whom to be associated 
is to be a.ssociated with learning itself), the original site of 
royal BafibothTfi was at or near tbe modern ii'tltage of CA<rwi- 
paniigtirt a place about four nsiles to the westward ♦Of the 

modern 
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modern towu of Bhau^jMor^ at the continence of the Brrttn 
Bhowah riTer, the Erramhoos of the Greeks^ which issuing 
from the neighbouring hills to the south-west, flows into the 
Gmtges in the above vicinity. In the various cliscussions upon 
this important subject, great stress has been laid upon the 
situation of the place, and regard paid to the names of the 
rivers on wbicli it stood ^ the perplexity of succeeding iuvesti- 
gation has been equally great in consequence. 

Xlie Etrunoliotis^ the «/b>nones, and the Chsi, have 
respectively been assumed, both by ancient and modern wri¬ 
ters, as the rivers near which the city of PalUyothra stood. 
For this remarkable discrepancy of opinion how are we to 
account ? And in what manner can we reconcile such appa¬ 
rent contradictions, at a period so very remote, and where 
the means of research bearing decisive authority, are so far 
out of our reach I 1 trust, however, that tiicse, though appa¬ 
rently contradictory positions, may be reconciled, when we 
take a survey of the actual situation of Bhoi^^tlpoof proper, 
of Chatnjia~nttgttr and its neighbourhood, the coui^e of the 
Gogah JVui/ahf and the position of modem Golgonff and 

Paturgotas 
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PatuTgotn; all of them points materially and esaentialljr 
connected with the discovery of the site of ancient Palibothra. 

Baliajmtra, or Palibothra^ then, was on the spot now 
called Champa-nugur, or Chumimca Malini, a large village 
about four miles to the westward of modem J?Aafig‘«//JOor. It 
was built by the patriarch Halit ^ generations after the 
flood. Balit according to tradition, came from the west, 
attended by bb sons Angt Kalis they settled in 

Sengal under the name of BalipaiTaSt or descendants of Bali, 

Many instances occur in ancient history, of towns and 
cities bearing the name of the respective sovereigns, their 
founders; Alexandria, Seteucia, Antioch, and a variety of 
other places, both in the east and west, sufficiently establish 
the assertion. 

Bali at first called the town Baliai or Baiinot after his 
favourite grand-daughter j it was snbsenuently denominated 
Ckampacat which name it still retains, and was the metro¬ 
polis of the BaliapulroA.^ 

The 
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The metropolis of tlie Haliaputra Rajahs (thus deslgoated 
by a derivative term) according to the Hindu authority of the 
Brighu Sajtghitai a Sanskrit manuscript in the possession of 
Major Wilford, was built about one yojun\ or four miles, west 
of the conduence of the rivers Gts^tges and £rron Rkowah^ or 
JErranoAoos, at or near the modern village of Vkampa-migar, 
Megmihene&y who travelled thither as the ambassador of 
Stleacus iViro/or, says it extended eighty stadia in length, or 
ten miles English, and fifteen stadia in breadth, that is nearly 
two English miles.* 

In a commentary on the 'Dhutuni Kosa^ a Sanskrit 
lexicon, it is stated, that the celebrated Jay a Singga^ sove¬ 
reign of Jayapur, being desirous of making some inquiry . 
about the famed metropolis of the SaliaputraSf dispatched a 
messenger for the purpose of investigation to the town of 
Champaca^ or ChamiHi-nagurt the place of Bhagdantj or seat 
of worship of the sect called Jains. On the arrival of the 
messenger, he found that the city had been swallowed up by 

c ' the 
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the inundalioDS of tUe Gaiiges, together ivith several other 
places in the vicinity j and that the western extremity of the 
city was four or five miles from Sha^dantf near Chatnpacc., 

Now Jf Bhagdant he what is at present called Fd^ 
Paduka^ or the place of worship called Basoo Pfifah, to which 
devotees of the Jain sect annually perform pilgrimage, it 
appears to me an incontrovertible proof, that on this spot, and 
no other, stood the famous city of Palihothra. 

The distance from CAam/w-migur, at the confltut of the 
Erran Bhotvah and Ganges, to the modern town of Bhau- 
gulpoor, is exactly four miles j and in that position is placed 
its western extremity. Eastward, It extended to Ceoroo 
CAttf^er, near the Gogah Mullah, a place ten miles <listant 
from Bhaugttlpoon this position gives ns, in point of dis¬ 
tance, the eighty stadia of the Greek authors, in a manner 
remarkably exact. The same author of the Bhuruni Cosa 
further adds, that on the retreat of the river Ganges from 
the spot on which Palihothra formerly stood, the place was 
again filled with earth, and upon its site new villages arose, 
among which the modem Champa^ntigur, sdll retaining in 

the 
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the name its relation to antiqaityj, and in the modern appella- 
tion we may fairly recognise and sasfnin the identity of 
Bhaugul}tOQr with the PaUhotfira of Greek history^ the capital 
of the JBaliaputra dynasty, the descendants of BalL 

Megmthenes, as cited by MUayt, says, that near the 
metropolis Palibothra there was a place called Latagiy or 
Laia Gminhy where the emperor, who was fond of animals, 
was accustomed to distribute a daily allowance of prorisjoJ>s 
to droves of monkies, which abounded in that neighbourhood. 
These animals are to be found equally all over Hiodostan, and 
are alike in all places objects of veneration to the natives. In 
many places they are almost worshipped: so sacred are they 
held, that the individual whose hand would violate their 
sanctity, would in* all probability pay the forfeit of the insult 
with his life. 

At the present moment, this village, called Laia GounA, 
stated to have been a country seat of the emperors, near the 
city of Bafini, or Batiapuiray which was also named Crishm 
LoiCj Or Crishna^s Creeper, from a beautiful yellow flower, 
is still to be found in tlie neighbourhood of BhaugrtipooTy 

c '2 


about 
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about seven miles to the south-east of the to^vn, at a small 

•» 

distance from the road-side^ and is called Laia Gong. The 
vicinity abounds with many odoriferous plants and flowers, 
among which flourishes the yellow creeper; together, they 
render it one of the pleasantest situations of residence in 
Hindostau. Indeed, those only who have visited the neigh¬ 
bourhood of BhangulpooTf can duly appreciate the beauties of 
this charming spot. 

The coincidence of Megoithene^, as preserved by the 

m 

testimony of Mlian, with the statement of the author of the 
Dhttrum Cosn, is no less surprising, than it is interesting and 
convincing, in proof of the identity of the site of this famous 
and long-sought city. 

I now proceed to a still stronger, and, in my opinion, 
more convincing testimony, by means of collateral evidence;— 
the still existing towers at Paduka, and the remarkable 
plate or tablet deposited at that place, and which, if the read¬ 
ing of the date be correct, was constructed upwards of two 
thousand three hundred years ago. 


PADUKA. 
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PADUKA. 

Three miles west of Bhaugulpoor^ and one from Chawpa- 
ituguVi or Champaca Malini^ are to be seen two round towers 
of brick, situated within a brick enclosure* This place is 
denominated Paduka, or the Footsteps of Pimt, the 

twelfth of the four and twenty Jains,* worshipped by the sect 
of Jain. Ceremonies are annually performed at this place in 
the month of February, in honour of Pitsu, and are termed 
l^asu Poqjiah,^ This personage must not be confounded with 
Ptskttu, or the Preserving Power, worshipped by the other 
sect of Hindoos, hut is peculiar to the Jains, whose worship 
and opinions difler greatly from those of the other tribes and 
sects throughout the Peninsula of Jndta.X 

Formerly 


• Appendix, No III. 
f See Aeiatit Researches, ToL IX. 

t ii has occurred lo me, during tbe coarse of the present dbcusalon, that 
the worship of the J'atiu, their anoners, cuatoms, end tenets, sttosslj resemble 
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Pormerly there was deposited, aiid constantly kept in one 
of the towers, a tablet of black stone or coarse marble, on 
which is an inscription in the Deva Nogari character, of 
some length. On the upper part of the stone, as may be seen 
in Plate I, is the representation of two feet (Paduka) carved 
in has retief, which are intended to designate the divinity who 
is worshipped at that place under the appellation of 

This st<Hie tablet h:is for several years been kept at the 
neighbouring village of Champa^nugttr^ under the charge of 
a Pundit^ who bos a stipend assigned him by the Court of 
•/oyfi/ww for that purpose. It is always brought to the Round 
Towers, at the annual Poofak^ and after the ceremonies are 
finished I is carried back to the Pundits house.. 

In the beginning of 1612 1 visited the spot, accompanied 
by a gentleman. On oor arrival at the towers, we found the 

stone 


tbi; doclrine &nd worship of the nneient UnithmaHS /wdiv, an deiicribcd by 
Arrian and other Greek authors; I liavo, thoFelbra, taken nonic pains in 
the diBcoMion of that subject, which I hope to offer to the public at no distant 
|>criod. 
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stOQe tablet, which bad been brought thither for oar inEpcc* 
tioD fram Champa^nugury the ancient Muiinu It was covered 
with oil, and fiesh dowers had recently tbeen strewed upon 
the uupression of the feet, to which all the spectators made 
profound reverence. 

Hie JPundit said, that according to tradition, the Paduka 
had been worshipped for more than two thousand years past, 
at which period the worship of the Jain Dkurmeana was 
universal over India, and was especially cultivated at Salia’- 
putra, or Palihothra, whilst that city flourished. 

The Jat/apoor sovereigns, who are of the Jaitt sect, have 
the charge of this temple of Paau Paduka: they furnish the 
means of keeping the place in repair, and defray the expenses 
of the Pundits at the annual Poo/ah in February, on which 
occasion pilgrims assemble in great numbers from many parts 
of India, 

The stone containing the inscription is of the species 
called hornblende, soft, and capable of a very high polish. 

The height of the Round Towers is thirty feet; their 
breadth seventeen feet. 


The 
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The following is a literal translation of the inscription on 
the tablet deposited at Vasu Padukaj near Bhavgalpoor.* 


INVOCATION. 

** Sri Lakshmi I Venerated by all mankind! Tbc most 
** perfect Bmoo Poyaht venerated by deities. In 

«< honour of Fasu Paduka this building Is erected. 

Prosperity! Salutation to Lakshmi / the Auspicious I 
** the Protectress of the rising Moon of Happiness I Mttha 
Deva is Lord of all creation. Year of the Saka 2559 
(Jtidi 3 hihir-\yf year of Samvatstira called Bhalreef in the 
** month of ^ghun, 2nd of Shttokui PiUah of the moon, on 
Saturdmyj at the close of uight^ 

lAikshnii 

* A plate, conlulniit^ a Tievr of lliese towers, h to be seen in Lord 
Valentia’a Traveh; but hh Lurd^bip does not attfiich mny antiqujiy eitbef to 
tbe plmce Of Ibe towers, nor does it appear tbat he had beard any thlog; of the 
LaficHpdon deposited within. See Lord Fideniias Travcif j VoL f . -See Ap¬ 

pendix, No 7. I V. and V* for View of the Towers and lihscription on the Pad^iea, 
t Appendix, No. VL 
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** Ijaksh7ni is Mistress of all Knowkclgo! the most excel* 
lent of all DiTinities! their Patroness! and to Koondakg 
** Koondah Bhuitarickf or Chief,—and from bis descendants 
to *Sree Coo7nad C/mndoo Biiuttarickf and his descendants 
** and representative, Sree BAurmn Chund, by whose advice, 
** inhabitant of the fair city of Ja^apoor, descendant of 
“ Bhiijeir Wnr^ Go^er, Be it known! that S\mgtchee 5iVee 
“ Komly Snngvin Siree jS’onoree, their son Simgrec Siree 
" and his wife Smtgmn Siree Surjoietf conjointly at 

Champu- 7 in^v founded this Vaau Poojah, with the CuUus 
** of the building (place of worship), bntlt agreeably to esta> 
*' blisbed custom and worthy of the dignity due!! ! 

** Let IcBToing and increase of dignity be apon all the 
** Jain Bhnrmenn / 

^ra JadisMer 2539.*' 

(True Translation from the Persian.) 

(Signed) W. FEAncKXiK. 

On the 21st December 1912, I visited the village of 
Ckampa^iittgur^ for the purpose of inspecting the position of 
the two rivers, the Ermn Bhowah and the Gangesj and 

D pitched 
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pitched my tents near a neighbouring Tillage, called Dhurm- 
gun)\ on the bants.of the Erran Bhowak This river is here 
called by the natives CAundan, or CkundrU'WQlteei but as you 
advance towards its source, in a direction due south, extend" 
ing to the vicinity of Beo-gkitTf it hears the appellation of 
Errmi Bhonsak, that is, springing from the forest or jangle; 
a circumstance characteristic of it, as may be seen in the map 
prefixed. It forks out into two branches; the intermediate 
space forming a .Do-^Aa, or Mesopotamia, Is about five miles 
in circumference, and one to one and a half in breadth, until 
the united streams are joined to the Guinea at ChampO’- 
nugttTj two miles to the north of BhuTm-gunJ. The ap* 
peanince of this river, during the dry season, certainly bears 
no evidence of superior breadth, when compared with the 
larger rivers of Indian but when swelled by the periodiedt 
rains of July and August, is sufficiently large to correspond 
with the alleged magnitude of the Erranaboas of the Greeks, 
described as * n river of the thkd magnitude iV* the Iwliea*^ 

At 


* See Appendix, No. VI. 
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At Ckampa’WtgUT is ilie Mohanut or moutlj, of the 
Jamoona or Jamna rLTer, which lowing bj Shaugulpooy 
Proper, is terminated by its junction with the Ganges, in the 
neighbourhood of Koorpui, a village formerly denominated in 
the Puranas, Cooi'oo ChuUur. Tlie distance from Champa- 
niigur to this point being ten English mrles^ corresponds very 
exactly with the eighty atadia assigned by the Greek author^ 
for the compass of Palibolkra Prosier, 

From Dkurtn’gu}^', the name of which emphatically 
marks its affinity to the PadtUea, as being the place of worship 
for the sect of Jain DhumieaTis, you have a full view of the 
Round Towers at the distance of a mite and a half to the 
nortli*cast. And across the Jl?rr»n Phawah, to the south' 
west, a range of hills, adjoining to the Invalid Tannah 
Kehrai, are likewise to he seen i a cTreumstance not wholly 
to be overlooked tn the present investigation of the site of 
Paliltoihra, as that city is expressly mentioned by several 
ancient authors, to have been situated in the neighbourhood 
of hills. A range of hills stretching sonthward arc also in 
full view. It is, moreover, very remarkable, that neither 

D df Palm 
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Paina nor AUahtthudf both of which cities have been assigned 
for the site of PalUiOthrOf hare any hills whatever within 
many miles of them; whilst they form a discriminating and 
permanent feature in all parts of this neighbourhood. Though 
cities may perish and be swept away from the face of the 
earthy still the natural characteristics of a country always 
remain the same ; and if we admit, that the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics and localities of the Troad still remain to attest the 
accuracy of Homer’s geography and the site of ancient Troy, 
which is now generally acknowledged by the learned in Europe, 
why may we not, without the charge of presumption, reckon¬ 
ing upon the existing localities of this neighbourhood, vcoture 
to fix it as the true site of this renowned city } 

The followup account of the origin of the Errun Bkowah, 
or (^hundra Pattee, f:alled in modern times Chundtm^ wliicb runs 
south of Phougulpore, and is joined to the Ganges with the 
Ckampa^mgur Nulhh to the west of that place, is extracted 
from the Gotur Purawi,^ where it is related in form of a 

DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE 

jBelween a Spirttitai Pi'eceptor and /tin Disripfe. 

You Imvc informed me, O Hrahman / that 
Baiipootra, Chief of Mortals, reigned at Oiampa^nugurt 
** and that the riTcr Etrun Bhovah^ which flows from the 
soutliern point, is well known and of high reputation ; But 
** how came It to he called Chttndra Pattee ?** 

The Gooroof or Spiritual Preceptor, replied.^** Listen, 
“ O fortunate youth 1 Abstinent, and of pare discourse, out 
“ of friendship towards the world you have asked thwe qnes* 
tions, O well disposed! by harkening to this detail you 
will l>e porifled from all sin; listen then, and 1 will relate 
the whole.—To the north of the Gattges there is a place, 
“ called But tee Pooree, where appeared the jdvatar Bhttrmu 
** Natha, Aiaka Purboa^ greatest of Divinities. He is 
** Istvara. One day, going towards Pumpft Pooree,* he beheld 

** on 

* By Pumpa Poarte^ cr Paloo Gmg, is meant the place afwonliip odled 
hhpjooNBtkf near Dto-ghur^ about Mventy mUes soutb of Bhattgutpeefi firom 
arbence the Chundanf or Emta BAoicoA, takes Its me. 
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** on the road the riTCr ^rrun Bh&wahf TvliJch takes its rise 
** near Paloo Gojtg or Pumpa Pooree; tliere he bathed hini' 
self, and immediately after fell asleep. 

** The £rrun JBhoivah, by order of Maka Zfetm, assuming 

** the form of a woman, approached jyhwrtiUi Naiha; bowing 

* 

** respectfully her head, and haring her hands Joined together, 
** she thus spoke. * Adoration to Phagavan! who Is the 
“ Dirinity Sasook and Poorookf the Beginning and the End, 
” the Triple-formed, Unchangeable, Immortal, Divisible, and 
" yet Indivisiblej Tliree in One, and One in Three! who is 
** the Tvnutgoon (.fl/aAo DetJo), the Saigon (^ ftshnu), and 
** the Rajgoon (^Brahma")* 

** Thus did this ancient river praise the Divinity. The 
** Divinity, well pleased, spoke thus to the river. * Hence- 
forth, O river, thy name shall he calleti Chimdra MtUiee 
** (bright as the moon), thy stream henceforth shall never be 
" dried up, and its source shall be under ground/ Maha 
“ Pnrpoo Dhurnm Nat/ia then returned thanks to God/' 

Tlic important connection which the elucidation of the 
date of the inscription at the Pasu Paduka bears, with regard 

to 
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to the religion wtiicli obtained at Paiibolh'nt is deserving, in 
niy opinion^ not only of the utmost circumspection in reason* 
ing, but demands investigation the most minute and cautious; 
for if it can he proved, that the worship of the Jabis obtained 
at Palibothra^ previous to, or at the time of the expedition 
of Alexander the Great, 1 shall require no better support 
than the aid to be derived from comparative chronology, in 
demonstrating the precise era in which the tablet was de¬ 
posited. 

It will he found) that notwitbstandiug the high preten* 
sions of the tablet or of the pillars to antiquity, the solution 
of these will not tend in auy shape to weaken our faith in 
ancient history, either sacred or profane j but, on the con¬ 
trary, serve to strengthen both. It does not ascend to the 
regions of fable, allegory, or romance; nor does it set all 
rational calculation at defiance, by enumerating the millions 
of ages ascribed to the Hindoo family, in their variously mul¬ 
tiplied systems of chronology and antiquity. 

The era of Jitdishterf which is conjectured to be that 
used in the tablet, though deemed by some to be fanciful, is, 
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in my opinion^ a real one, and wben compared with tUe 
Grecian, Homan, j^ssi/riaii, Pentian, and Christian eras of 
similar standing, wilt be found to correspond in tlic following 
njanner, 

From the best cltronological and geo'chronologlcal works 
extant, we shall find that, by taking as a basis, that the year 
4696 of the era of Hajah Judishter (being the same wdth tliat 
of the world), corresponds with the year 1596 of our Lord, 
according to the Ayecn Akherryi it follows, that Hajah 
Judiakler reigned B. C. 3100 j that the date of the tablet i$ 
2559 of Judhhter, which was B. C. 541, whilst of the C'Am^ 
iian era hayc elapsed 1812 years. The age of the tablet 
deposited, agreeably to thb comparison of eras, will he 2353 
years.* Now if we admit the date to be 2559 of iZq/ViA 
Jttdiskler, or 541 years before Christ, we shall find it to 

correspond, 

♦ The cakuiation iibo^e c^ihibited wm coostmeted from llic Ayem 
Akbenff, by my ingeniouB fricud, Colonel Stuart, of tie Bcngnl Es1ablj»linieot,‘ 
tt genllemaii wlwse talents and aeqoircmenta in Orjeiita] bteratiirc bave been 
dcocrvedly opprcciated and applauded by the learned world. 
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correspond, in like manner, with the relative positions of the 
kingdoms of the world at that period. 

AT ROME. 

B, C. 541. Tarquinms Superbus, 

•fl ^ ~ 

AT ATHENS. 

B. C, 547 . Pimlralus. 

IN PERSIA. 

B, C. 547 . J^arius the Mede^ or Cprus^ 

N. B. In 538 B. C. &jtbplon was taken by the 

Great, which event ended the j^ssyriun Empire ^ in the person 
of Eelshaz^ar^ the last of its kings.* 

HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

B. C. 537 . Prophecy of Daniel concerning the Measiahy 
* of 

* S«e Ibe GcoH-hninology of Aspern, illmiratoJ !>» M. Wattiiur. 
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of which the dale was about two hundred years before the 

birth of Aiexander the Great.* 

The following translation of an account of the auti^uity 
of Ballapoutra, extracted from the thirty-ninth section of the 
Vapu Purowo, twenty-ninth section of Hm'l Vmsa P«ro7i«, 
first chapter, thirteenth section, of Markunday Parana, and 
from the Oo/nr Purana, will contribute to the illustration of 
this subject.f—“ The natirity of Bminah was by celestial 

** revelation: he is of divine essence. ^rwwiaA begat Marichf 

** Marick 

• ScTeml gentlemen, eminently wall ncqiuioted with the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage, and skilled ia Hindoo unliquities, having enlertained veiy strong 
doubts of the age which 1 have assigned to the Paduktt at BhaugvipMrf and 
the inscription found there, I think it my indispensiWe duty to remark, that 1 
do not intend to wtfcA for its antiquity, although 1 attach much credit to it 
myself, and that I shall readily concede this point, should it hereafter prove to 
be modem. I do not, however, see (even if proved to be modern) how it can 
affect mf general reasonings in Gsvour of the site of Paitbol/ifOf wbich, 1 pre¬ 
sume, I have elicited, exclusive of any proof derivable from the antiquity of 
the Paduka* 


i 


+ See Appeiidi^i Xo. H- 
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Marich begat Cashiap, Cashiap begat SooruJ, SooruJ begat 
“ Chyitrahj Chyitrah begat Soorttt, JSaorut begat Soorsein, 
** Soorseiti begat ^eecoochf JBeecooch begat Oorcooch, Chr- 
cooch begat JBehroje, Dehraje begat Sooroorutf Sooroorttt 
'* begat Mhooput^ Bhoop}d begat Baileet Bailee begat Balh- 
“ pootraf who was Rt^ah of Aung~des^ for which reason he 
" was called Angeewar, His name was famous in the world j 
all other Rajahs were his tributaries j the name of bis 
** capital was Balinit but was commonly called Ckcanpah- 
** pooreSf*^ tbe description of which is very particular. From 
** cast to west it was twelve yt^Uf or forty-eight small Coss 
in length, and from north to south four and a half Vo^n, 
or eighteen Coss in breadth. The city was situated on the 
** south of the Gaiges. Another river, which is named 
" JEn'an Bkowah, because it proceeds from the forests, after 
“ flowing in a serpentine course, from a southern dfrection, 

falls 

* The ChcmipO’nu^tif df the present day, a rilU^ Tour miles tif 
liftmtgutpQor. 
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** fitUs into the on which account it id conslrlered as . 

possessing very great sanctity, v^irtue, and auspicious effi- 
** cacy : this river is known by the name of Chundun, In the 
** midst of the city was a fort of beautiful construction, sur-> 
rounded by a ditch, deep and %vide; It was a place very 
** awful. Its length, from east to west, was live Coss; its 
** breadth, from north to south, was two CW. It had live 
** hundred and lifty>two turrets, all neatly laid with planks. 
“ It had stxty>four gates. The dour>cases were made of 
** strong metals, inlaid with pearls, precious stones, and 
coral i the workmanship was of infinite neatness. On the 
** north and east, the Ganges and i/ttmoonah rivers have their 
“ confluence. The name of this place is CooroocAutiur, 

** Tlicre was a magnificent palace, the name of it was 
“ Gundluftah ; * it was of beautiful architecture; Thither 
** the Rajah often resorted to perform hb devotions to the 
deity Hanaonaht^ 

** There 


* SvTen mUes cdpI from Bhmgulpwir. 
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“ Tljfre was another palace, of which the naovc was 
** Kerdesfhalti/* where the lifijah bad hia halt of audience : 

at that place the rErera Ganges and Cost (KmtsikiJ had 
" their confluence, Kerdeslhai/t/ vFas in the roidst of a heaii- 
" tiful garden, elegantly laid out in meadows, parterres, and 
** fountains, and planted with odoriferous flowers, aromatic 
“ and balsamic plants and shrubs; beneath whose enchanting 
“ shades a great assemblage of birds, of various colours and 
** plumage, continually sing their melodious notes, whilst 
** herds of antelopes, deer, &c. came to refresh at the cool 
** and crystal stream which runs under the ever-verdant 
** shade. The nymphs of Indra's paradise danced to the 
** sound of musical instruments performed by musicians, 
'* chanting the praises of the divinity Basaaopoq/nh. Day 
“ and night the Rajah performed Lis religious duty to that 
deity, and by his favour obtained three sons, whose names 
" were ^ung, Bung, and Gating, .-dung became Rajah of 

..dung-des, 

* Between Colgo»g and PuttrgoifA, uppoiite tbc moulb of tlie modern 
Corr, twenty miles from Bhangulpoor, 
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*' Aui^’des^ Bung became Rajah of Bmig'des^ and Caling 
** became Rajah of Caling‘des/* * 

This history was related by Beas Muni, in the Bwapw 
Jogue, or third age of the world, to his SUksh, or disciple, 
named Saotpawaneck. 

The Puranas before mentioned, as we hare seen, de¬ 
scribe the foundation of the eity of Baliapuirayax Palihothra, 
as having been laid near the modern village of Champa-nugury 
at that time called ChampacOy or Champaea Malini, at the 
conflux of the Go^^cs and Brtm Bhomihy or Pirranahaas of 
the Greeks. 

The modern village of C/tam^a*;iugt(r is four miles to the 

west 


• iVole Jst. The rirer here called Emm Bftowsh appear; to roe to be 
the Eri'onabMt o( the Greeks. 

NoteSd. The Jgmtmctf or as itU berccalted, runs in front 

of modem Bhmgulponf. ft is called bj Europeans the Bhaugutpoor Ifutlah, 
Note 3d. The fort of Calinghur is at present occupied by the corps of 
Hill ILin|;er8. Cfiawpapoor, or Cintmpaaitgttrf U on the high western road 
to Potnii. 
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west of Mhavigulpoor, From Champa^mig>Q\ Btiliapuira 
proper extended, in an unTarled direction, aSong the bank of 
the Ganges, to Cooroo^chatturi a Tillage now called Kurput, 
near the bank of the Gogha Nullah. This gives a distance of 
eighty stadia, or ten mil®, for the length of the city proper^ 
the dinieDsions assigned by Strabo, PUn^^ Arrian, and others; 
its breadth was three miles. According to the authority of 
the Pirranas, the environs of this mighty city extended to a 
distance scarcely credible, if compared with the general mag* 
nitude of European cities, although by no means without 
example in modern Eastward it is affirmed to have 

extended to Colgottg and Paiergotakf which is opposite to the 
mouth of the Cost; a circumstance which accounts, in some 
measure, for the difference of the names assigned to the rivers 
of the vicioity; if, therefore, we hare any reason to admit, 
that the coollux of the Ganges and Mrranahoas formed its 
western boundary, we shall hare little difficulty in assigning 
the neighbourhood of Colgong and Patergotah^ as the eastern 
extremity. Westward it is asserted to hare reached to the 


vicinity 
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vicinity of Surruj Ghttrrah, a place seventy-six miles distant 
from Colgofjff, 

Tl>is vast extension must necessarily be regarded as in¬ 
cluding the suburbs, and those the appendices of a mighty 
city, the capital of HindostauTtf in its roost nourishing state 
of grandeur and population, and competent to provide the 
immense forces said, by Quinius CurtutSj to have assembled 
in Bengalf in order to oppose the intended invasion of 
Alexander the Great. 

If objection be made to the Immense distance assigned by 
the Puranas for the extent of this city, let ns take a view of 
the actual dimensions of some cities still existing in modern 
and wc shall be perhaps more disposed to adroit'tliao 
contradict their assertions. Wc will instance aucient Delhi^ 
which under the Hindoo princes surrounded the spot where 
llie Cooiab AJinar now stands, a place nine miles south of the 
tnodero capital, Shah t/e/ian ^had. The Patan princes who 
succeeded formed a new city adjoining to the old one, which 
exteoded eastward to Firo% Shah's pillar, and westward to the 


fort 
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fort of 2\ighlu9habadf a distance upwards of ten miles Eng¬ 
lish ; whilst the environs of Delhi^ or Shah Jehan ^had (the 
city of Shah %/ehan the Emperor^, at the present day, extend 
nine [uilcs further to the gardens of Shafimar, Measuring, 
therefore, from the Shalimar on the west, to the extreme 
point of 2'u^hituha6afi and the Oootub Jtlinar on the south 
and east, there will be found a space between twenty-fire and 
thirty miles lung occupied by one city, within a period of seren 
hundred years.—Why might not the environs of the mighty 
Palihoihmf the greatest city in India^ have extended along 
the above given space, from Colg^onff to Surrtij Ghurrah ? 

To the above argument may be added another—That the 
Hindoo sovereigns were never accustomed to repair the bouses 
or cities erected by their forefathers, under the impression 
that they would still bear the names of those who built them, 
not of the sovereigns who put them into repair: in conse¬ 
quence, every prince raised a structure for himself The royal 
palace, thus erected, became surrounded by the buildings of 
those connected with or dependent on the prince j by which 
means, an individual residence swelled imperceptibly into a 

r large 
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lai^e town, which was still increaswl at each extremity by 
the people, stretching around, like their native Banian tree, 
extending itself from the trunk into numerous branches and 
ramifications. 

Another instance which we may adduce, is the ancient 
city of GouTf whose majestic mins, still magnificent, continue 
to attract the notice of the carious. Striking and indelible 
landmarks of its ancient grandeur are still to be discerned. 
From the south-eastern environs, in the neighbourhood of the 
Culieafi Ga/e, which is still standing on the bank of the 
JihatigruHit to its extreme point of termination on the north¬ 
west, a few miles distant from the Maida factory, we tra¬ 
versed an extent of nearly twenty English miles; keeping at 
limes distinctly in our view, though frequently broken into 
detached and isolated parts, the enormous mound of earth and 
the ditch which encompassed this famous city on the land 
side; having been constructed for the express purpose of 
preserving the internal area from the annual ioundatioa 
during the rains, which, however, ultimately bursting its 
iKumds, broke through the high enclosure, and sweeping away 

all 
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all the lower parts of the cUy, left the ruins on the higher 
groundj and the bunds or cmhaaknieDts, which were erected 
with square brick and stone, still retnainiog to prore the 
former existence of the city. Wliat it was before the Patan 
dynasty of Mtissulman princes reigned, I cannot now presume 
to describe: its antiquity is betiered by many learned persons 
in India^ to have been coeval with that of Palibothtu itself, 
We have a third example of immense civic dimensions, 
in JedOf the seat of government in the empire of »fapan^ 
whicb, according to the accurate and intelligent KeempfsTf 
was of such magnitude, that it might be truly called the largest 
city in the world. It took us/’ says he, “ one entire day 
to ride at a moderate pace through the main street, which 
*' divides the city in a winding direction, reckoning from the 
“ suburb of Sinugawak to its opposite extremity,"* This will 

make 

F 2 

* Iroperstori^ Terd wdb Jii(^ tanlA am pi Undo, ut Jure maxtrEia totiiu 
prbiti vocandu aU ? certi uni pbtee, qu® mediam^ cun^atp duelu dividil, int*- 
grnro impeudimu? diem, cum a tmpht ejap, wuburbb Sino^wiij ad ca]c«m 
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make the length of the street, calculating upon a pace mode- 

m 

rate for a horse, ereo if walking, about four or Bve and thirty 
miles English. 

What then must hare been the entire compass of this 
vast city, exceeding that of Pekin, and 640 al to Babyl<m of 
old } I do not, however, mean to insist upon the correctness 
of the Puranas, with respect to the actual extent of seventy- 
six miles, assigned in them to the city of Palibotkra: it will 
be sufficient for ray purpose to prove its general position, 
agreeably to Grecian authority, combined with its existing 
characteristic localities j and this 1 think I have effected. 

As ample details of the successive dynasties which reigned 
at Patibotbra Have been given by many learned and ingenious 
persons, and the chronological series of the sncccssors of 
Chandra Gupta, or Sandracotiue, is preserved in the Asiatic 
researches, I shall not obstruct, in this place, the progress of 
my reasoning by that subject, except to state, that it was 

during 

mociico grewtt equitaThnw.— Ktewif/eri AfntttiUitJes Poge 482. 

IfixtSl. Jbnngou, 171S. 
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duriog the reign of Chandra Gupta^ the Sandracoltu^ of the 
Greek&f that Megmtkenes was sent ambassador to the court 
of Palibotkra from that of Selmcus Nicator^ one of the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander ike Greatj and founder of the Seteueidas 
of Spria. Megastkenea is repeatedly quoted as having de¬ 
scribed the city, which he calls the Royal Palihothi'af as 
'hhli-if, ** the largest city in the Indies." In his 
time, its paramount domination was extended over most of 
the sovereigns of India, The kingdom of Oude was a tribu¬ 
tary, and the authority of Sandracoftus was acknowledged os 
far as the confines of the Indus, Its eastern limits included 
all the countries on the other side of the Cangea to the sea. 
Among other tributaries was reckoned Jjucknouiif or more 
properly Lukahmana’^vniif the city more generally known to 
modern times by the name of Cour, 

Most of these accounts are received upon the testimony 
of Greek authorities. The original journal of Megaethenea is 
lost, hut it had certainly been perused by many of his cotem¬ 
poraries, who at different times published accounts of India 

merely 
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merely on his authority; consequently^ his narrative must, at 
that time, have commanded universal belief: and is it not a 
little surprising, that a considerable portion of his information 
should still so well correspond with the actual situation of the 
country he describes ? 

Arrian^ above all the other authors, seems to hare given 
the most clear and concise account of the state of India at 
that time. Describing Putihothra^ he says, ** The number 
** of their cities it is impossible to ascertain. Those which 
are contiguous to rivers, or to the sea, arc built of wood, 
as the rains and inundations would render (unbaked} bricks 
** useless; but those which are in loftier situations are of 
“ brick and clay. The largest city in India is Paiihtifhrtif 
** the capital of the Prer^tt, at the conSucnce of the JJrra- 
naboas and the Ganges. The Erranaboas is the third in 
** rank of the Indian rivers, and larger than those of other 
** countries; but upon joining the Canges its name is lost, 
** The length of Po/imWAra, according to 3IegasiheneSf on 
“ both sides U eighty stadia, and its breadth fifteen: the 

ditch. 
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** ditch^ which encloses is six hundred feet wide, and its 
depth forty-five, Oo the walls are dve hundred and seventy 
** towers, and the gates are sixty-four." * 

Diodor as f ike SiciUant adds, that the walls, that is to 
saj, the upper part or parapet, were of wood, with loop-holes, 
Ptoiemy calls it the Royal PaUbolhra^ and says it was situated 
in latitude twenty-seven degrees north. Strabo adds, that 
from this royal city, the king was frequently named Puli~ 
bothraa^ agreeably to a custom which had obtained in India 
from time Immemorial. Is not this similarity of the name of 
the king with tliut of the city remarkable ^ and if we compare 
this circumstance with the historical detail exhibited in the 
Puranas, as cited in a former ]rart of this essay, in the account 
of the RaUapulrn dynasty (which reigned at Raiiaputra since 
the time of Pali iheir founder), may we not, on the strictest 
principles of sound reasoniog, reconcile the above observation 

of 


• Sec Dr, Vircenl’e Translcticn gf Arriaa’s ladiag History. Page 19. 
Quarto, Oxford, 1809; cfso App«adix, Ncrs, J. end Till. 
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of Strabo with those details of the Markandah and other 
Puranas f 

In my own humble opinion, it amounts to a proof, almost 
irrcfragahly identifying the place. With regard to the lati¬ 
tude assigned by Ptolemy^ I confess that I am a good deal 
perplexed; for modern Shaugidpo&rf certainly, does not lay 
higher than twenty-five degrees north, and is nearly in the 
same latitude as jUltahahadf which D'Anville and Dr. Kobert- 
son have supposed to liave been Palihothi'a. has 

neither the Con, nor Erraruiboas near it, though its latitude 

would certainly approach nearer to that of Ptaiemy. After 

% 

alt, however, it is possible, that celebrated geographer may 
not have given the latitude with tliat precision which it uoi- 
versally obtains In modem times. Still, 1 trust, that the other 
collateral proofs, which 1 have produced in favour of my own 
hypothesis, will, of themselves, prove suificient to establish it, 

•m 

without adverting to the solitary, isolated fact, of a difierence 
of latitude, especially when deduced at a period so remote. 
Even at the present day, we find the ingenious and learned 
Humboldt lamenting the inaccuracy of astronomical labours. 

He 
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He lias justljr observed, that willi the exception of the province 
of Quito and the United States, which are already surveyed 
with suflicieDt accuracy, it would be improper to construct 
maps of the interior of continental America, for want of data 
procured from actual observation. He concludes with much 

modesty by observing, that when the advantages which bis 

% 

individual situation afforded him in South America be con> 
'* sidered, he indulges the flattering Iiope, that his work, 
notwithstanding the important faults which might disflgurc 
it, would still be preferable to what had been afforded on 
** the geography of the New World/’^ 

In regard to Europe, for the same reason, Mr. Humboldt 
observes, that ** we should not yet construct maps of many 
** parts of Spain, for example, or of Poland, countries where, 
in surfaces of more than sixteen hundred square leagues, 
there is not to be found a single place, whose position has 
been fixed by astronomical survey. It is not yet flfteeu 
** years since, in the centre of Germany, there were hardly 
twenty places, the longitude of which was determined 

o ** with 
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** with ocrtttinty, to within a ilxtb or an eighU) part of a 
« degree/"* 

This admirable Political Essay on the Kingdom of iVew 
Spahty affords ample reason why we should not invalidate the 
words of the before-mentioned illustrious philosopher, astro* 
nooier, and traveller. 

May we not, therefore, from hence infer, that it is more 
likely an astronomical error should have occurred in the cal¬ 
culations of Ptolemy, than that the evidence derivable from 

the local characteristics of the city, its hills, and its rivers, be 

- * 

invalidated > I leave this point, however, with submission, to 
the decision of the learned world. 

I now proceed to compare the distance assigned by Pliny, 
from the conflux of the Jumna with the Gff^fS to the site 
of Pa/iLotAra and thence to the sea, with the relative posi¬ 
tion, in those respects, of modern JiAaugv/poor, hoping, if 
my comparison be correct, to add another link to the chain of 

jny 

V See Humboldt's Political Essay on the Kingdom ofNew Spain. EngtiS'li 
Tmninlition, Londonj 181L Syo* P0g<i4— 5- 
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tny reasouiDg Id favour of this site. In Pliny's Natural 
tory, ^ook vi. chapter ] J^}, we find mention of the following 
places, said to have heeu visited by Selene us Nicator during 
his inroad into India, 

** ^ Tlie remainder of the places,” says Hiny, “ visited 
** by King Seleucus Nicator were as follows. To the river 
** Hesidrus 168 milesi as mnch'more to the Jomanes river; 

from thence to the Ganges, 112 miles. To iZodojt^onij 119 
** miles (others assign to this s|>ot the distance of 325Jf. To 
the city of Calinapajpa, 16^ (others 265 miles); thence to 
** the confluence of the i/amno and Ganges, 7^^ miles; thence 
** to Palibothra, 425 miles; and again, from the conflux to 
the sea or mouth of the Ganges, 7^8 miles.” 

Now I should conceive that the latter part of this state¬ 
ment, coDcerning the distance from the conflux of the Gar^eji' 
and Jumna, being, first, to PalUiothra four hundred and twen¬ 
ty-five miles, and'secondly, from the conflux to the sea, seven 
hundred and flfty-eigbt miles, will nearly correspond with the 

o 2 actual 

* See Appeedii:, No. tX. 
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actiial sitaation of Shauguffioor and Colgong^ and ivitti 
Injelt^ and tbe Island of Saagor, at t|)e present day. The 
distance from Allahabad to himtgulpoor is about three hun¬ 
dred and hfty-tu'o British niiieSf according to the following' 
computation in miles and £iitidostuiiy coss^ reckoning at 


two miles the cos*. 

CW, UUft. 

From Aliahahad to Gopy-Giinj. .18 36 

From Gopp~Gunj ta Befinre* .18 36 

_ ft 

From Benares to Gazipoor .JJO 40 

From Gaiiipoor to Buxar .12 24 

From Buxar to Arrah .22 44 

From jirrah to Dinapoor, 12 24 

Veom Binapour io Patna . 6 12 

From Patna to Monghir .SO 100 


From Monghir to Bkaugulpoor .18 36 

If then we take three hundred and hfty-iwo miles to 
Bhaagtdpoor^ and add twenty to Colgong, which I suppose 
to be the eastern boundary of Patiboihra General, and from 
thence six miles to Pulergotak, opposite the confluence of the 
Cosi and the Ganges, we shall hare from Allahabad to 

PaViholhra 
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Palibothra a distance of three bund red and seventj^-eight 
British miles, to correspond with the four hundred and twenty- 
five Roman miles of Plint/, Piin^ has been accused by some 
of forniiiig erroneous ideas of geographical distancesbut I 
am of opinion^ that in the present instance, he has home 
himself through, 

Pliny reckons six thousand stadia from the conflux of the 
Jumna and Ganges to the sea, which being <iivided by eight, 
wdll give seven hundred and fifty miles, agreeing nearly with 

i * 

the present distance from AUahabud to Sugar. 

If these distances be found correct, a very fair argu¬ 
ment is deducibte from them \ —we approach nearer to the 
geographic site of Paiibothra than any others have done be¬ 
fore us. 

That jiUahahad could not have been this famoos city, U 
evident, 1 think, from the distance assigned by Pliny fmm 
the conflux of the Jumna and Ganges^ first to Palibatkra^ 
and tl;en to the sea. It has been argued, from the resem* 
blance of the word Puraug^ the Sanscrit name for Atla- 

habady 
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habati^ that that place was the capital of the Prasii; but tbe 

word Purmtg 1 understand to imply remission of and 

here it alludes to the efficacy of the holy waters at that place, 

derived from the triple union of the Ganges^ of the i/umao, 

and of the Sersooty or Sersnoatty^ tbe latter of which is not 

now risible; the place is thence denominated Trebame^ or 

the Triple Alliance, in evident allusion, as I think, to the 

Indian Triad, which is the basis of their mythology. Neither 

* * 

could Kanotij have been the place, for the reasons assigned 
above, with the exception of the latitude. Neither, in my 
opinion, could it have been Patnot or any place in its vicinity, 
at the janction of tbe Ganges and the Soon / for where is the 
Errastaboas tbe Greeks 1 Or the Co», the Corine of tbe 
Hindoos? Or where are the hills, in the neighbourhood of 
which it is described as situated ? Tberc are none within 
many miles of Po/na, whilst at Bhaugulpow and its neigh- 
bonrhood, both to the sonth and west, and to Colgong east¬ 
ward, they are to be seen in abundance> 

Ttie late Sir W. Jones, a name ever dear to literature 

and 
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and sciencei was strongly^ in favour of PatnUf owing to 
tbe resemblance of Pataiiputraf the name which that city 
formerly bore, with that of Palihotkra } but had Providence 
spared the life of that valuable mao, I am Inciiued to think he 
would have conceded his opinion in favour of the double 
testimony of historical record, and characterlstical localities, 
exhibited in the Err€inahoas of Champa^nuguTy and the Coii 
of CoigQ7ig, Pa/emah(tl has been voluntarily relinquished by 
Major Wilford in favour of Champacn Maliaif or Champa^ 
rtuguVf and it will remain with the learned world to decide 
upon the arguments and rea'^onings of the present Essay. My 
learned friend and venerable preceptor, the present Dean of 
Westminster, in a note annexed to his valuable Translation 
of the Voyage of Nearchus, and the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea, observes, that after all the disputes about the site of 
Paiiboihray he subscribes to the opinion of Sir W. Jones, 
(hat it was at the confluence of the Soan and the Ganges, in 
the neighbourhood of Patna. The learned Dean also inclines 
to the leasouing of several English gentlemen in India, re¬ 
garding the resemblance of names, between Pafihothra and 

Patalipufra ; 
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Patdlipuira; hyxi this, for reasons before assignecl, I think 
unteDable.* 

The following are the latitudes gives by Major Rennell^ 
of the several places which have been assigned for the site of 
Palibothra. 

Allahabad .. 25« 22' North 

Patna .25 3/ *— 

Bhaugulpoor .25 16 — 

Rajemakal .... .... 25 5 — 

Ptolemy says that PatUiolkra was situated in twenty-seven 

degrees 

* I evnnot, however, ia lh» place, avoiil embmctiig wltli avidJly the 
cij)portunit)‘ thus sfTurdvd, of publicly cxpr<fSBin^ aact recording my gratitude 
lowurcb this venerable cliaracter, by whose fostering care, while auperititend* 
log my education in early youth, t hare been enabled to puiaue with honour 
those studies, which bare continued to occupy a eonsiderahle portion of qty 
nialurcr years, and the recollection ofwbose friendsbip, exhibited towards me, 
duriitp an uointcrrtipted series of years, J shall never cease to contemplate 
with pride and BatisfactidD, to the close of life. 

"t See Ketioells Book of Roads and Rivers. Route from Ifiirdwer to the 
«ea, &c. 
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tlpgrees north, wliicli carries it to KanoitJ or Kaut/a~€ttlt/fi 
but near that place are neither the Jumna^ JSrrambom, the 
CW, nor any hllLs within many mites. We hare seen that, 
with regard to distances, the position of Bhauguijioor will 
afford a remarkable coincidence of ancient and modern 
ineas'urement; tlie additional circumstance of the bills in this 
vicinity n^iH, I hope, be received, as forming no mean corro* 
^ borative in favour of my position, without my incurring the 
charge of having formed vague conjectures, or indulging a 
wish to shackle the minds of my readers in the discussion of a 
subject confessedly abstruse and intricate. StrabOf* speaking 
of this place, says, that Paliboihra was the largest city in the 
Indies, situated on the confines of the kingdom of Fi'asii 
. ^the eastern}, at the conftaence of the Canges and £rra~ 
uaboas. He says, on the testimony of Megasihenes, that the 
length of the city was eighty stadia (ten miles), its breadth 
Hftcen ; that the ditch which encompassed it was six hundrcft 
feet broad, and thirty cubits deep; that the walls bad 6vc 
. M Imndrci! 

* Sirsbouis Geegrapfaia. 
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hundred und seventy towers und sixty-four gates. T}i<fdortts 
Sicuius adds, that the walls, meaning the upper part or 
pampet, was of wootij with loop-holes. If these accounts be 
correct, we discoTcr sufficient cause why ruins are not, and 
cannot be found, it being utterly impossible that any traces 
should remain of a city so constructed; while, at the same 
time, it offurds a striking instance of the simplicity with which 
cities were built in the earlier ages of the world j and the 
scanty progress that had been made in architecture and the 
sciences, though the population was then upon an infinitely 
larger scale than we find it in modern times. Pliny* also 
says, “ Within the whole extent of Jnrfio, there is no king- 
** dom which takes place of that of the Prami in power and 
“ splendour, or in the magnitude and flonrishitig state of its 
** capital, Paliholhra/* 

Another circumstance meriting attention is the evidence 
deducible from the age of the tablet at Pitsu Paduka^ bearing 
u date which carries us 2533 years back, to an epoch anterior 

to 


See Appendix, Np. X. 
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to the birth of Alexander ike Great, and of course sufficiently 
accounts for the extent and population of Palibotkra, at the 
period when that conqueror was in the north of India. This, 
combined with the circamstaoce that the worship of the Jains 
obtained at Haliaputra in that remote age, strongly corro¬ 
borates the asstimptioD, tiiat Chanipa^nu^tr and moderji 
3kaug}dpooT formed part of the site of the ancient city. 

Little notice has been taken by Europeans of the build- 
ing at the Paditka. The circumstance of my visiting the 
place, in consequence of intimation accidentally received frojij 
my learned friend, Majar Wilford, that the vicinity of 
guJpoor was celebrated in the ancient history of the Hindoos, 
induced me first to commence the discussion now ofieretl. 
And without the assistance of this learned friend, I should 
have been blind indeed, while tracing the perplexing mid 
thorny paths of SamcrU lore. Though I have, in some things, 
ventured to difTcr in opinion, even from him, I have done it ^ 
with deference to his superior Judgment and acquirements; 
but in a question like the present, so various in Us nature, so 
complex and lulricatc in its windiiigs, u difference of opinion 

H 2 is 
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is not only allowable, but rendered justifiable by ercry principle 
of fair and candid investigation. Major Wilford bad assigned 
tlic modem town of ^Mjtniahal for tbc site of ^ixlihoiliTUi 
and in an able and erudite disquisition on the subject, had 
observed, that all the confusion had arisen from the similarity 
of sound between tbe names of two distinct places, ^aliaptdvu 
and Vatalipatra^ of which the last is modern Pabm. This 
opinion, however, the Major himself has relinquished, and is 
now' fully satisfied, from the accounts which I procured on the 
spot and transmitted to him at Penaras^ that at or near the 
modern town of Phaugalpoor we must look for the site of 
Pfl/tioMra, tbe royal residence of the RajaliS of the dynasty 
of Bali^ tlic magnificent city described by Arrian and Qiriim 
as the head of Eastern Uindostaun. In like manner may we 
suppose, without difficulty, that the Gangarides were tbe 
people who inhabited the country on both sides the Canges 
to the eastward of Allakahadf from the confiucnce of the 
Jomanes and Ganges rivers j whilst in the name of Prasii we 
may recognize the inhabitants of the eastern parts of Makar, 
or Magadiujt, and Bengaly of which PaUbotkra was the 

mighty 
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mighty capital j Gan^ridesa implying the country lying on 
both sides of the Gemgesy and Prnjti, or Prachi, the empire 
of Pastern Hindostaun, in centradistinetlou to the countries 
lying south and west. Tilts supposition will at once reconcile 
the Greek authors ivith the statements exhibited from tlie 
Hindu Puranas.* 

In January^ 1813, £ set out to inspect the position of the 
couflux of the Gist and Ganges. The road from Pkaagu/poar 
to the Gogah Nitliah was through a level country, a distance 
of eight miles dne cast. The .Gogak runs north and south. 
Near its mouth is situated the village of Cooroockuttury which 
anciently formed the eastern limit of PaHhothra prapery being 
eighty stadia, or about ten miles English, the distance as¬ 
signed by the Greeks, , 

I have before remarked, that the Jmnoonoy or Jumna 
Huilahf commences at Chnmpa-m^tTy the Champa Malini of 
the ancients, and flowing in front of Shaugulpoor proper, 
unites itself to the Gatiges near the mouth of the Gogah, and 

is 


* See Appendix, No, Xf. 
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is agaiD jomed to the Timtohon and Cownh Nulhh in the 
neighbourhood of Colgong. After crossing the Gogak you 
have a fine view of the hills in the neighbourhood of Colgong, 
On our return we reached our tents about nine o’clock, dis¬ 
tance ten miles. 

From Colgmg to Patergolah the road lies for about a 
mile through a thick grove of mango trees j after which you 
come in sight of the JCnshdi or JK-nshdie hills, having the 
Ganges on the left. We passed by the factory at Gungle 
Dehi^ and skirting the foot of the hills, traversed a country 
abounding in rich and truly romantic scenery, in a high state 
of cultivation, the summits of the hills presenting plantations 
of Boot ah and Janaray species of grain which, though 
coarse, being wholesome and nutritious, arc cultivated by the 
bill people. We passed through Kasrx or Kash a village 
at the foot of the mountain ^teshwr where is a temple 

dedicated to Mat^deva^ immediately opposite to the month of 
the Con, in a direction due north. 

The direction of the Ganges^ from Golgong to Paler- 
gotuh^ is due north ; for which reason, the course of the river 

is 
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here termed by the natives Shhnal Una, or tl>e noiulicrn 
bend; whereas the general direction of the stream from 
JJhaugu/jaoor to Sagur is nearly due east. The distance 
between the two places is five miles, Paiergoia in Sanscrit is 
called Sila Sutigum, which signifies the union or junction near 
the rocks, a characteristic which this spot, strewed over with 
huge and shapeless masses of rock, sufficiently exhibits. Its 
modern appellation signifies the Stone Ghaut, or landing place. 
A small distance up tlie hill Pateshur, is a temple dedicated to 
Mahadeva, the avenging power: still higher up, near the 
summit, is another, called Putlal Poori, or the Idol House. 

From the summit of BotesHur is a commanding view of 
the confiuence of the Con and Ganges, lying due north about 
five miles distant, from whence the united stream turning 
suddenly eastward, proceeds in its course to the sea. 

In the Brigha Sanhita, a Sanscrit geographical work, 
the eastern boundary of Baliaputra General, is stated to have 
been situated four small am, or fire British miles from the 
* conflux of the Con and Ganges. Now this is the exact dis* 
tance from Colgoi^ to Pater goto ,* and as I have aJl along 

considered 
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considered Cotgong and its vicinity as tlie eastern extremity 
of Palihothra Geiieralf so have 1 assigned the positions of 
Cooroo CAM//«r ibr that of Palihothra Proper, and Champa- 
mgur and the Chandu7t, or Erranaboaei anrl Ganges, for its 
western boundary, j^man, in his fourth chapter De Jftdicis, 
says, ** Beyond the Hi/phasis, which is the limit of the 
“ conquests of Alexander, little can be described with ccr- 
taintyj but Afegaslhettes ss^rts, that the Ganges is much 
“ lai^r than the Jtidits, for it is a vast stream even from its 
** very source j and it receives the iitdw«TS, the Erramhoas, 

■% 

** and the Cos^Soanas, as well as the Sonas, the Sitiokestis,* 

** and the Sohmatis, all navigable $treaais.'*f The Kdtnas, 
here mentioned, I take to be the Vane river of Phaondeelcund, 
a province recently ceded to the British arms, which accord¬ 
ing to the excellent map of Major Rennell, after flowing into 

the 

* Tbe coinpound word Cos^oanue appear to contain th^ rudiments 
both of Con and Soon / if so, we bate the Sosio river to Pi^Aoihra^ 

without goin^ in learth of it, either to Palnoj Attahahadf or Km»yj- 
t ^Rcenl^B Tnmslaticmi page 17* See aleo Appendix. 
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the Jumna near Sydeahad^ is fioally united to the Ganges^ in 
conjunction with the Jumna^ at AUaluilad, The Errmutbom 
we have already ascertained and described. The Cos-Soana» 
is most likely a corruption {to which the Greek authors were 
much accustomed) of the name of Cowa* the mouth of 
which river 1 have assigned for the eastern boundary of 
PaUbothra GeneraL It is not my intention, in the present 
discussion^ to rest any point of the question on mere etjmo- 

I Jogy, 

■ WhOj for instance) in perusing the pagei of 
Plutarch^ or would conjecture Darius to be (DumA) “ holding 

or poiae^ing water**! SAecr Diram Dml€€) to be 

Aricx^xei Lougimemus f Roxoua^ /Zaire} ofenligliteded 

mind **? Stutira^ (SiYaro) a star ”? Cambists^ {Cambuksky giring 

or yielding deaire '*! all worcb pure P^sian^ besides a IbouBatidother iniluceff. 

dc Fo/taire,t ood other Froneb biatoriani and poeta, haie mtidlated the 
Oriental aaineS;^ both of pertronaand things, ia a manner finally singular 
and) till of late yearS) our own countrycnen bare coulribuled their «hare Jn 
diaecininatljig orthographical eirorB) whilst explaining wordi of Prrrm, 
Sanscrit^ or Ar^iim origia. 

t P^^mirr Ciffi l^fjfnrf Jfif ^ 
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togj, but 1 conceive that tbc actual geographical and topo' 
graphical positiooR of tlie Chanduu or ErranaboaSj and tlic 
CoH (the Cosika of the Sanscrit authors), will fairly justify 
the suggestions here offered, respecting this striking coinci<- 
deuce in ancient and modern geography. 

The author of die Dhu'um Casa has likewise stated, that 
there was a place called CuiiTee on the Ganges^ immediately 
opposite to Paiergota, where chambers excavated from tlie 
rock were to be seen. From this circumstance the place was 
named. As, however, the name only exists at the village of 
Cuttree^ which Is directly opposite to this place, X uni induced 
to think, that the author mistook the situation, and that the 
excavated cliambers to be seen at Patergota were those which 
he intended to describe, Tliey still cxlst^ and bear evident 
marks of the highest anti{{uity. 

The Batcahur Natk is considered by the Htndooa a place 
of the greatest sanctity, from its having been visited by a 
personal appearance of the deity, which is termed Dursm, 

The following Aaklogrte, or stanza, from the Ootur 
PooranQj describes the northern course of the Ganges at this 

place 
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place until its junction with the Cost ,* it likewise notices the 
excarated chamhcrs of Bateshur. 

The Ganges * here runs northward^ at the foot of a 
JBir tree (Banian), around which are rocks. The river lias 
likewise a short turn westward. Excavated chambers are 
“ to be seen here; these are acceptable to the deity. Under 
« the root of that sacred Bir tree, Sheva (or Mahadevnh) 
“ was born j he is therefore called Bateshur Jugguit i. c. the 
** Omnipotent Lord, and Creator, whose power who can 
“ describe? at wJtose sight all mankind rgoioe ! 

In a former part of this essay 1 have noticed, upon the 
authority of the JDhurum Coscr, an ancient place of worship 
and dalliance, called Kerdhusthuilee, or Crirasthutleet where 

the royal gardens of the sorereigns of Paiihofhra were to be 

_ * 

seen. They have also been described by Bfian, as well as by 

the author of the Bhunmi Cosa. 

1 2 RUINS 
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HUINS OF KASHDI. 

About two miles and a half south-east of Patergotu^ 
are to be seen some remains of a fort and city erected by 
Bajah Gundh Merduttf who reigned at this place four hundred 
years ago, as appears from the following account extracted 
from a Hiudm legend> These ruins, however^ bear no rela¬ 
tion whatever to Palibothraf but are of a modem date. Still 
this sitoation strongly corresponds with the descriptions which 
Mlian and the Dhurjod Cota give of the royal gardens of 
Palibothm, They are asserted to have been situated near the 
. confluence of the Cost. The scenery of the surrounding 
neighbourbood is uncommonly grand and attractive! *he 
ground rises and falls alternately in pleasing variety | the 
whole is encompassed by a magnifleent assemblage of hills in 
the form of an amphitheatre. From this spot the CVst is seen 
flowing from the northward j the appearance of the place may 
therefore easily reconcile us to the supposition, that it was the 
personal residence of a powerful prince : and, in my opinion, 
at Ibis place alone, are we to look for the site of the khdhu- 


sthullee 
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stlmllee • and the Hoyal Gordens of MHajif which, according 
to that author, formed the eastern boundary of Padhotkrn 
General. 

The ruins at present visible consist of detached masses of 
stone, capitab and shafts of columns in a mutilated state. 
Several broken idols are interspersed over the surface of the 
ground. The site of a square fort built of brick and stone, 
on a oomnianding eminence, is still discernible. 

In support of nij supposition, I subjoin the evidence of 
an jhhlaguet extracted from the Chtre Punckmicay written 
by Chore Kahi Pundily regarding the reign of Rajah Gmdk 
MerdWy IK the neighbourhood of PATERCOTA.f 

** The fort and city of Rajah Gundh Merdun are situated 
** one C03S from the mountain Ruieshur, at tlie uorthem bend 
of the Gatiges, and near the conduence of the Cori and 
** Ganges. South*west from tbb place is mount Ruderkofe, 

« or 

* Kirdkutlhullee implies in Saascril, ihe abode of pleasure, pkee of 
** delight," &c. 

t Appendix, No. XIIL 
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“ or Budeirf which is the residence of AfahadevaL Tlte 
** dty of the JRafah extended to the distance of tivo cossj and 
** was called by him liaj Dkanee Indrasniif or the city rcseni^ 
“ bling /«dra (God of the firmament). Here assembled the 
“ Dewlala, and likewise m Si/iah Su»gum, or Junction of 
“ the ri^er near rocks (the modern Patergotayi and here 
“ they performed their Pujak in honour of Mahadevei. At 
** this place statues of Mahadeva and other Dew/ahs are still 
to be seen. Pq/ah Gundh Merdun, in the era of 
** nrnj’it 1445, (correspoodiog with the year of the 
“ 807* of Ch’mt 1404), founded this city, and named it 
** after himself.” 


SITE OF THE. PAL ACE OF GUXDH LETTAH, OR 
THE YELLOW CREEPEfl. 

Near the village of Coor/ra/,* called in Sanscrit Cooroo 
CkeettaTy b a commanding eminence, on which a hunting 


* See the Map. 
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seat of the kings of Palilfothra is related to have stood. It is 
a square^ enclosing a space of about live English acres, thickly 
strewed with stones, which, on account of the cultivation at 
the season we visited it, could not easily be discerned. The 
road, iroin the crossing place at the Gagha to this village, 
lies along the ancient bed of the which has receded a 

considerable distance from its former position; nor is this 
extraordinary, since the alterations of course observable in the 
rivers of India have been a theme for geographers, both of 
ancient and modern times. Of many the very beds arc now 
entirely changed; few preserve the same features, even for 
half a century. It is within the recollection of many persons 
now living in Betigai^ Jjow much the course of the Cattgei 
has been altered within the space of thirty years, and in a 
manner truly singular; for places in which the stream formerly 
flowed in a direction nearly centrical, are now become the dry 
bed of the river, and the stream passes by ihe side of the 
main channel. 

The view from the eminence at Cboroo Cheeiwr is striking. 
The Co^ong hills hear due east, betwixt seven or eight miles 

distant, 
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distant, which adds much to the beauty of the scenery. In 
no part of our circuit, vvhich embraced upwards of thirty 
miles, hare we seen a spot better calculated for the site of a 
royal palace; though the Kerdhusihullegf recently described, 
also proves the good taste of the Princes of Patibothrq in the 
selection of their palaces. 

loDumerable taiowSj or tanks, are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of this place, scattered over a large extent of 
ground, which, when Puliboihra was inundated by the incur¬ 
sions of the GangeSf must haTe contributed to accelerate its 
destruction. This place in the Puranas is called Guadh 
Letla: it is that tnentioned by the author of the DkuTuni 
Com, where the large species of monkey was found in immense 
numbers. They abound in the vicinity to the present day, as 
has been previously noticed, 

^ Many Hindoo figures have been dug out of the earth at 
this place, likewise stones of various specks, but of little 
value; amongst others, I purchased of the people who digged 
them up a Suleiimna, a light coloured amethyst, several car- 
nelians, black, white, red and green, and pieces of coarse 

crystal. 
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crystal. Many more might no doubt be found, if the place 
were properly searched. 

The road from Cooroo Chuiur to TAnm Aughurpmr is 
through the ancient bed of the Ganges, nnd the lands, though 
long in a savage state, as well as the surrounding country, 
have within these thirty years become very productive, through 
the labours of the veteran inralid soldiers of the Honourable 
East-India Company, who have had lands assigned to them in 
this district, as a reward for their long and ImtbfuJ services.* 
The district of JBhaugulpoor, which according, to the 
Imperial Register at Beihi was originally attached to the 
SoobaAdari of JSehar or MagadAa, has of late years belonged to 
Bengal Proper, It is bounded on the north by Seeronfah, east 
by Sootp and the head of the Island, south by jlfitn- 

^ gufpoor, 

* To a rofloctiojg niiad it wtJl not appeor incurious to obeerve, that as the 
soldiers of the MaefdoiHon monarch, after having been marched from the 
of the Hyphatis to Greece, received honours and disliaetions of at) kinds in 
their native land, in like manner, the veteran native soldiery of British India, 
after a lapse of more then tivcnty centuries, arc noir found occopying laods 
on the Site of Paftbolhra! The paraltel is, I trust, auspicious. 
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gulpoor, and west by Rampoorah / comprehending a tract of 
upwards of one hundred and seventy miles in lengthy by thirty 
in breadth. It includes the whole of the lands denominated 
Jujigle Terry^ the greater part of which have^ within these 
thirty yearsj been cultivated by the veteran native soldiery of 
tlie Bengal establishment, who have lands not only assigned 
to their personal use, but also secured to their posterity in 
t/ffgAire, as a reward for their faithful and meritonous services 
to the state. This noble institution, the Native %laghiredar 
establishment, founded by Hastings and cherished by Cork- 
wAirLis, has not only been the peculiar pride and boast of the 
Bengal Government, but has extended the renown of the 
justice and liene vole nee of the British name and character to 
the remotest extremities of Asia. A provision is thus’wisely 
made for a generous band of warriors, whose posterity may, 
in times of insecurity and alarm, ultimately prove the means 
of upholding the stability of the British empire in the East. 

Thus, as I thinli, after an accurate and diligent survey of 
the country, more than thirty miles in extent, from C^mpa- 
nugur to the mouth of the Cost, I have elicited the true site 


of 
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of this nncicnt city. The topographical obscrvatiom, with 
the lalitwlc and other characteristics^ after being collated 
with the Greek authorities and Sanscril documents, have 
been assigned their proper positions in this survey. The result 
will form the following summary or elenchus that placing 
the Chandun^ or Mrrun JSAowahf and the Ganges, to tlte 
west j the modem tTamoonah, or k/umtia Mullah, in front of 
Bkaugulpoor proper; the villages of Colgaiig and Pater- 
gotah, with the conducnce of the Cosi and the Ganges, to 
the cast; the iDtennedtate space exhibiting the site of the 
ancient city and its environs; and noticbg the topography 
of the KerdkmtkuUi, as described both by Elian, and by the 
author of the Bhuruni Casa ;—From all these connecting 
circumstances we may fairly conclude, that the true site of 
the ancient and royal city of Palibothra is only to be found 
at, or in the vicinity of, modern Ehaugu/poar, 
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No. I. 


M'/wrrjfv Sf 'TrotiX* ’IvSjkth' flmt JUcXfd^Mfr, a rJj n^ecriLw 

yp at tnff£ee?^eet ^hti ts tj ‘Epfet/v^iit twbsjWsJ x«^ rff Tttyym' w 

r«ilyyatff ?w ^tfy/orre ^vTetfai>' i Si 'EfpmvtSSatf ^firos pV Iiif rwr l>St3» 

iroTOfKMt Je t«> «AAjj Hfti *UT^‘ «AA» cswflf Tw Fw^ynp 


EfTfiSov is MrtW Ts uSiu|}. KoJ >iiyst MiyuurStytigf, p» 'ti* 

ToXfir )UtS^ EJMWJptjv frXa^^ S/et irif pnpT^i^ wTif fuSt^ ^xaftoe, «ff 

oySp)$}Uyr«e tp If W'XesTSfi *f wefffjtssi^Mas. TseffMv If an!p££xi)tf^ 


xy in^f, T^ ivptg f^ai7r\($pevf n Si ^$e(, TpJ«w TTiTpyff If 

t-QSo/i^rret wJ ‘jrt/TetxoTtug hnjffflf t* Ttixptt *«1 ;nJXaf nav-op; luJ 
e^vanee. 

Araiani Indicx* Vutcent^s Ancient C<m)nierce« 
VoLlIl. FsgeS. Oxford, 1S09> 
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li ?r«» r) fifTpiit iwb fts ixant Soe^of Jf i/wn 

Mfviw rwA^x^OTfl^. 'Eiri Sf T« ffVjuiS»A^ TSa'wti t* ic«j tou «AAau v^ret/M^ 7« 
n«A<€oV 8 t«J^ tS f^xsst ^Xawf Sf TTfUTf xw }ntct, i» 

tr^jiKTif ^Aj»w rr-f^ehnf ^ourm xseTatttrpitfisWi wf Te 
5i« OT-tSr *rtt Tflli^ $vA«K)}f i< 

iX Tjff aTTtffemy, n Sf iSr^ h f ^ mfut m/di wkX^jo^^u Tlforusv^f 

S/«|WfUtfn»T9y TUt vanu/r‘ Tjy Si fiswiAiiwiffiB hetisvfii* 5?/ t 5(> Ti»«( 

rtcfAi'^o^pw ffpij Tto iSiu ™ s» yi>ET^ otc^umi, 

Stkabo, Page 1027’S. 


No. II. 

jDescription of BaUpoHira^ extracted front the Markandipay 
T^ayUy Hari Vamay and other Bvrremas. 

ri P nrAjOr^<M«=<< 

*rO%: ^:T( ^M I ss I H^J l ItotT: 

^:\ srw 

e 
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^ ?n*r 

<f^w(I j(4hJI iM IftpTt'H^n 
^^nrT; ^rf^55l1%W^Tfrr!l ^TRS?^ ^ sppft ^^TMT 
’^‘^NrO f^'^fOul fTf^rr ^if«r?t ^ v^ *r=ilT*rr\ 
JT^WTJT RH<l^<d1 *?^Tl 

^Tf^ ^ aWFl'a 

w^TT: ^ <f^m i <NM i 

^ ^ giRTT W^uimt <HWl(HRim ^TT ^ ^TFm 
^STI'Trft JT7W: 3rw rT^kyUiJl sp?t??*mt 

^ 5TF Jpf 

^ SCTcftfrr sr^rf^; ?1[3| ^ ip-^fq ^ f% 

Rf^d^lftl f T V I ^ f| H Tl ^[fqt^TTCIWlt ?K^1 

irTEdWi^fM ?n\f>lTt\ qiT%T f^rf^fT: lOtiPrFt 
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gif fit 

Irf dHR ri=fif[^t^]tfJf?ti tHiwti fTW 3nfM 
Mi*^I|HTl rnr m H^lliy 
^ JT5r JPTP^^IWPrt'Tl 

=TFlTf^ ybM fljrfV'^F% R 4^1 R ri t ^1% 

4irSft'^r^r^ ^jTf^ WTT?7TT:tl ^ ^ f^ 

JtW<HMIUII:T ^KPTFfT^ 5ivfr ^TM^PH 

*T^R3TR ^ giRTTTHl^ fRT; 

%Tl 3j .H*j | ^rA l ^ l: 1 3PT 

^^IT1V^ 3R: f^t 

fft TTSTT^ilwr^O CrR^rf STWT Efif^lrjl-iiH^f^fliTt 

cfl^irtiichyf^H^ ^^ir3TTi?l#^iBnrr 
^Pl 

; i\ IIU1MiJIIgijt^i^iui 

w^ii ^ 3rr m :5ny7fi^n 

^ siqrTTt^ iKKIMrfid TT^npg-'H 
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■^rf^ tf^ ^^jivPSHt )(n^ 


No. III. 

Account of the Tiventy-four Jain Avatars^ from the Nirvan 
KandOf a Treatise on the Jietigion of the Jains. 

Tf^AuifiifjuiTi^ MN(5.nii^<0^^icno i( 

3i¥nK^r?*n7rft^ 


L 
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£apiatiation of the toorde Jin and Jan, 
ol^ fn ftsin r5l*t HI^ |i| |r^4i’=l H 


^rsTTfWr 
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Nos. I V and V. 

See the Plates anne:red. 


No. VI. 

Pecitai of the Hindoo Eras. 


L. 2 


No. 
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No. vn. 

£fegend of the Chandutit or Arauya Mhowak extraoied 

from the Ootur Pnratta. 

TOT ^fH^ PMd ?f^rt)ri<fJfdT ^ T^FTT Tnf^ 

^T^i'MTT ^ JT^TiTn' fMrfTT 

H ^ TO JT^TTO ^ WT^ 

1^1 ^ f^rn^nr ^ ^ to 

TOm?^tiTOTnT ^rrf^ ^ to fro 

:rRRTi Swt ^ T^TTO ?TO 
TOTt i{W^tFTO^*TTO3^:Tl fftW^ ^ Htfg 

^T^niRmT 

f^TW *r^T^ ^ ^rf^ SJ^l th 

5Ta^ ^vTftnfrTi TH ^T^rf^rw ^d i ^^<TO rn 

=T5h 
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3mTTOi TOT 

DTTq- 5ijft ^:\ f^Tpmrf^nror 

^ m ^r=iffq 

^ <«%Jldl dilLHd't rf^ d* RT^rtf^ 

'fi<;r^d1 ^TTO^fiTl ^jrTSfiT 

TTU^ 


My ingenious friend* Coloucl Stuart, thinks that £7Ttfn JJAotruA 
ia dcri\TibJe from the folloi;^'ing words, which are pure Sanscrit* 
jirart^a a forest, and Sh^tEnk flowing *—-fiowing through or from a 
forest, woody country* or jungle# The compound epithet* Jbr^&t^ 
bofitj appears both classical and impressive- JJAtwiviA, then* 

Is the Etrunubo^s of the Greeks * and supposing Megasthenes the 
ambassador, or any of his attendants* had inquired the name of this 
river from a native, through m interpreter, dm answer would have 
been jEci^ Dereauka Nam Aranya Bhofttah hcin^ which would have 
been wTitten down by the Greeks Ef«yi'4€:a* Colonel Stuart marched 
from Ueu-g'Aw'* tlie southern bound ol tite Jungle district* to 

Bfmugulpoor^ 
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BAaugulpoor^ in 1814. He has computed the bearing and distances 
from Xko-ghur to BItauguIpoor with great precision ; die following is 
the inibnnattoD he collected. 

REMARKS. 


Cm 

Frcun Dc^ghwr to JayapooTj esti¬ 
mated . ....^, p, 7 

" Jam Dmika on the CiMFtdmi 
(300yards wide) i*.,^.**,*,* 7 


• Would It not seem probible^ from 
itrcamii QolJad by Colaod Stcurt^ thst w 
arm«d liwr ** of Sir WjHinpn Jones I 


CrosAed seven * ftniiahs or rivulets. 
A jungle almoet die whole way front 
J&^apoor. Crofified the Chandun at 
Jtadftcjir (807 yards wide) 2 cow* 

The UunijcKir (807 yards) joins the 
Chirndan near Jumdmika. 

Fifsi errffised the wide Coorarap 
which &lls into the C/tandun^ nod sub- 
w[uent]jr crossed the CAd fire times 
before we reiiclied ^MrgTmjp 
In the raiita the Chanditn must be in 
some places fire hundred yards wide* 
A guide Cold me that the Cfimdan 
cemes from Chackj ^; but os there if 

a Chmtditn 

the great niiiziber of nvtiaht and icd«rior 
i bere latUfiictodly dii^rer the ** aiany- 
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a Chmtdim hill and village about eight 
miles nearly aorlb-west from Jaytytaor^ 
I suspect that it comes direct from 
thence and has its name accordingly . 
It Jlbs bo stream, but water ia pro¬ 
cured by removing a foot or two of 
the red sand. 

From Noor Gu ?\}(at least 9).... S From NoergitF^i tost the nrii»du!ii i 

- Chumpa Nugur (1 think 10) S the guide awrted that it joins the 

Champa. I may, indeed, have beea 
in my palankeen, and thus mbsed it| 
though J generally walked eight miles 
daily to look about roe. When f 
missed it^ I suitpectcd that it had taken 
a right-hand or eastern direction to 
tho Gogah JVui/aJ^. 

From the above document we find that the road lay parallel with 
the banks of this river, through woods and jungle, a state strongly 
illustrative of its ancient appellation ; tn all probability it 

has remained in the same condJlfon for ages** A corresponding 

account 

* ItA aocicat choLncterisdr> ibe wild lud unge sppearsnee of the wbclt nt tfii- 
piTt of the coualryj hii procured H the moilcra emptml ic dcaignstion of JmgUttrry . 
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account has been received through the kindness of Mr. A. Smelt, 
assistant to the collector of this district* who in April 1814 was 
deputed to meet the Mahratta Prince, Imrut Row, in the vicinity of 
Deoghuft and to conduct him from tlience to the frontiers of the 
Bhaugulpoor districL At JamdahOy a place marked by Colonel 
Stuart, Mr. Smelt writes word, “ Tliat the road from BJutugiilpoor 
** to Deoghitr is a thick jungle almost the whole w-ay j that he en- 
“ camped on the banks of the Cfmulm (or Errmmboas)^ which be 
« describes as at that time diy j but adds, that the natives procure 
water by diggrog small pits in the sand about a foot deep, and that 
** though now dry, it must be a large river in the rainy saason, and 
« he thinks as bhoao as the JtT>t£r4 most rtACES." Is not this 
the river of the tliird magnitude among the rivers of JndiOy described 
by Arrian as joining the Ganges at Faltbolhra, and there losing its 
name, which is precisely the case at the present day with the modern 
Chandtm, on its junction witii the Ganges at Champa-nugttr ? Wiiat 
other river can be assigned for tlie Erranaboas of the Greeks? 
Certainly none which will bear so strong a testimony on the point 
at issue, or exhibiting the leading characterlstica required to con¬ 
stitute a rh er of the third magnitude, a circumstance which appears 
necessary to be ascertained for the establishment of my hypothesis* 

1 shaU 
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f sliall take tlie libert)' of oBTeriog a few remarks on the interesting 
subject, and consider the magnitude and situation of the principal 
rivers of/nrfia, at least of the larger portion of these vast regions. It 
is certainly not an easy task to assign with precision the dimensions 
which would class a river as of the third magnitude in India how¬ 
ever, by o comparative description of several rivers, we may be able 
to obtain a favourable result. For instance, to the Ganges, Burkam- 
pootert Goghra, and Soon, we may fairly assign places in the first 
class j the Jamna, Betixfa, Birmat MaJianvdif in Cuttac, Coleman and 
Covert in TricMnopolj/, may be included in the second; and the 
Ratngonga, N^urbtuldah, Ckumbal, and ChoTiditn ^or Erronaboas^y m 
the third class. If it be argued In objection, that the mouth of the 
Chandan being so narrow it cannot have a wide channel, and tliat 
consequently it does not justify its assumed classification as a river of 
the third magnitude, we may observe, that many rivers of consider* 
able breadth of channel In other parts, are frequently narrow towards 
their mouths ; as for instance, the Jurrma, where it disembogues into 
the Ganges at ARahabad, is not more than si^ hundred yards broad; 
the which though in many places upwards of a mile in 

breadth, is not three hundred yards at its junction with the Jumna 

at Chctla Tarah Ghat, The Soon, also, at Deera, is two miles wide, 

„ but 
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but at Caila Ghat, near Arre^, of instgailicant breadth, os it 
likewise at its debouchure, near the town of A/otwcA, in the vicinitjf 
of Dampoar. The Dummoada flows in a simiSar manner \ and the 
Betwah and Dussaim, though esteemed rivers of the second class, 
have narrow outlets, which is likewise the case with the Cose ft at 
Mednapoor. In feet, ail rivers of this class* parti cularly those wliich 
rise in mountainous regions, must possess this characteristic, in order 
to preserve any thing like a stream. The Binna, in many places, is 
quite dry during the hot season, and the same expedient is maile use 
of to procure water as in the CJhmdun,—by digging pits in tiie sand. 
In the rains both become large overflowing rivers. To appreciate 
the breadth of river channels in India by a European standard, 
would not be fetr, because no where can we find the gigantic dimen¬ 
sions of the floods of Soudt America, or the East-Indies-, witness 
those migiity streams the Mississippi and St, Eaarence in North, the 
river of Amazons and La Plata in South America, The rivers of the 
Continent of Europe, the Rhine, the Danube, tJie Rhone, the Fo, 
and others, though certainly of noble dimensions, cannot vie either 
with the rivers of America or of the Easl-Indies ; still less can wc 
adduce, in comparison, the diminutive streams of our bclovett native 
land. Without reference to a consideration of this nature, we might, 

in 
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it) our discussion respecting foreign rivers, be misled by prejudice, or 
biassed by affectionate motives, which would tend to defeat inquiry, 
and destroy the principles of fair and equal discussion, so imperiously 
necessary in the investigation of literary or scientific subjects. Other 
examples might be adduced, but I trust the above references will 
prove sufficient for my purpose. In an attempt at tlie classific^on 
of Indian riversi, I would not be considered as encroaching on the 
province of my superiors in geographical knowledge, being con¬ 
vinced of my limited powers on tliis subject;, yet, I trust that a 
steady adherence to facts, and an unwearied zeal and diligence in 
the cause of literature, will in the end procure me die desired sue* 
cess of the establishment of my hypothesis. Till wit!)in these few 
years, the Otandun has scarcely been known even by name, and has 
never been supposed to be a river of any magnitude. Should I have 
elicited tliis fact to the satisfaction of the learned world, 1 shall not 
deem myself unfortunate, or conclude that my labour has been 
bestowed In vain. 

*•* Agreeably to the Author’s requcal, the Pitblishers tabe this opportunity 
of notirying to the Public, that ho was preparing (May by per¬ 

mission of Earl Moira, to make a surv^ of the Chaadun or Erra- 
mdsoasy which will, he hopes, establish his poaiiidns on this interesting 
subject, and set the long sgitsted question at rest tor ever, 

M ^ 
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No. VIII. 


IV, Kaej rjjjpy, not sb\Xo{ TrsXAei mT«j*ci iV yjT 

ey etTffXSf, ivtp rw mimvit wfrrxjfM iVj^juVaff^en* 

tfTi A irpwrw T? *T(p»rfSf ai/rj/i' S; tcji^ fttyfmiv wsretfUtTf 

™ T* Kati tat TW Tvyytet ttsAj/ ti 

MM Srsi «?Afif t 5 r*yyi« tyrpvra, AJrmr ya^ py^r 
flfwVjt'ff « Tilw mryavi't « if dcynw^ tsV Tf Kculiew 7r«T«pv, am tif 

'Efjwn^aM', MU TW Ksa'a-wi^ir, fl-t«irr«f n'Aftm^ * m $i r< irmativ*, k»i 
Xrt-ritforrjvj mu Xs^apcTJip* mJ rnirtyf frAurrcuf. 

ArtRiANT Inoica. Vincent’s Ancient Commerce, 
Voi, JII. Page 3. Ojtford, 1809. 


No. IX. 

Reliqua inde Seleuco Nicatori peragrata sunt; ad Hesidrum 
168 raitlia; Jonuinem amnetn tnntumdem j e^templaria oiiqua ad- 
jiciunt quinque millia passmim; indo ad Gangem 112 millia; ad 
Rodopham 119 millia, alii 335 millia in hoc spatio produnt; ad 

Calinapaxa 
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Calliupaxa oppidum 167 alii @65 tnillia; inde ad eonflu- 

eatem Jomanis aronis et Gangis 7^5 millia y plerique adjiciuint 13 
miLlia} ad cipplilumque Rditiothra 435; ad ostium Gangia 738 miltia 
passuum, 

PMmi Natur. Hist, Uh, 6 , c. 17 ' 


No, X. 

OiQTilum in Indid propc, non roodo in hoc tractti, potentUm, 
claritatetnque antcccdunt Prasii, amplissi[n& urbe ditissimfique Pa¬ 
li botbri. 

PUmm, lib. 6, c, 19- 


No. xr. 

From Salmasius we leam the statement of Pliny, that the 
garides were a people who dwelt in the remotest part of Indui. that 
is, I conjecture, farthest from the mountains and nearest to the sea; 
also, that these people inhabited both banks of the Ganges (in 
-Sanskrit Gangamdesa^ the country lying on the Ganges), and that the 

farthest 
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farthest banks of the Ganges were towards the East. The Greek 
authors who wrote concerning Alexander, witli the exception of 
Djodorus, CuTtius. and Ptolemy, do not mention the Gangarides j 
the former, however, speaks of the Gand^rideSt a difference which is 
of little or no consequence, as numerous iustanees occur in trans* 
ferring Oriental names into Greek characters, in which the original 
orthography is absolutely lost. 

Solinus, from whom Salmasius derives his information, has ob¬ 
served, that the Gangarides inhabit the remotest parts of /ndic, the 
India beyond the GartgeSi the countries lying North and South of 
tliat river being placed by ancient authors in the first (or nearest) 
position, and those of the people dwelLng on the Eastern banks in 
the last (or farthest) position. 

Ptolemy places them Circa Ostia Gangis, about the months of 
the Ganges, which would seem to designate the head of the Delta, 
near tlie modem Soot^, w'hich is the head of the Cosshtlmtar Island, 
for there in some measure this great river may be said to commence, 
especially if approached from the Eastward j for at Sooty it branches 
off into two parts i tlie one constituting what b caUed the Bhaugratty 
river runs South, and alter bearing the different names of Hooghty 
and Hoop Narehtt is finally lost in the sea at. Sagur Island; the 

other. 
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oiber^ which in the mala bnmch of the Gaitgei, after ilurthig the 
towns of Bliaiileah, CoTiKreolfyt Pubnah, and some otherSi UDites widi 
the Burhampooter, and with it flows into the sesi in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Isbnd Decan Sfiok Baxpoor, From the same author* 
we atso learn, that the warlike Praaii, or inhabitants of the Eastern 
parts of India (in Sanskrit Purajt), occupied PaSbotAraf called by 
some authors PaSmbothra. Curtius terms tiiem Par/utsii, evidently 
a mistake for Prasii i and in his ninth book remarks, that the Gatt- 
garides and Prasii dwelt on the farthest banks of the Ganges, to the 
Eastward in the eiti/ qf PaUhathra, They arc, therefore, evidently 
one and tlie same people, and the whole tract of country, from Patm 
to the sea, Is at this day termed Pwr^i or the Eastern. 


No. XII. 

Jshlogue from the Ootur Ptirrwio, descrying the Northern 
Send of the Ganges^ near Pntergatah. 


* SalmuiiUj PatiSF 
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1^ cj^rsi R|cti«i^ <!5*1 Tl 

4,fd^cd<4<iul 


No. XriL 

Z^gend of Rajah Gundk Merdun^ extracied from the Choora 

Punchasica. 


WtT: Wt(\ 

y^IrqfSzjrT;! W^J^FT^nT f^ 
^ ^ wn fim ^ ?rW^ :?:r3F =3r :s^ 

Wil l Ti l xTfi;j 

?TT ^TT ^ =TF^ ^TT x^ 
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fq^Td^ ^ vmit X^ sjftJTTTM M<tM <71 

^crwi ^ ^ 

31^ ^ 5!^ 3rs?7T^f^ ^ 

^^PT^: 5MflJJdvfK*1 c^rtRif^: ift^l^MdMd! 

H^fT TfKM’dillldilTl 

* THE END. 
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PREFACE 


After finishing the first part of this Essay, severul 
Gentlemen, to whose learning and abilities I willingly 
pay a just tribute of respect, and who liave expressed 
great doubts, that the river Chundun, which I 
had assumed as the Erannoboas of the Greeks, could 
possibly answer the description of that river as given 
by Arrian^ who speaking of its dimensions, classes it as 
a river of the third magnitude amongst the rivers of 
India j objecting that its narrowness at the mouth, 
near the village of Champamtgury rendered this as- 

B sumption 
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sumption very questionable j and that it would be 
necessary for me to prove the actual dimensions of 
this river to be agreeable to the standard of Arrian^ 
otherwise tliat one of the main points of reliance, in 
confirmation of my liypothesls, w ould be overthrown; 
and that this could only be effected by an actual 
survey of the river in question. Animated by this 
opposition to a system in which 1 had long indulged, 
and always hoped, by perseverance, to establish, I 
determined to vbit tlie river in person, and to trace 
its course, from the place where it falls into the 
Ganges at Champanugurt to its sources in the vici¬ 
nity of Deoghurf where I have at last found it. The 
result of this investigation will appear in this follow^ 
ing Journal, accompanied by a map constructed for 
the purpose of elucidating the whole. Jf then my 
assumption of Mandara hill, as the place recorded 


in 
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Ill 

in the Puranas where one of the sovereigns of Pa- 
lihothra was assassinated^ be correct; if the evidence 
afforded by tlie hills which appear in the neigh- 
hourliood of the town and tlirough a very great 
extent of nhat formerly constituted the Pra«a« 
kingdom^ prior to the exjiedition of Alexander the 
Great \ if these and other connecting circumstances, as 
well local and historical as tniditional, be conceded, 
it will, 1 think, also be conceded to me, that they 

apply, in every instance throughout the discussion, 

% 

as more naturally indicative of the tonii of 
poor possessing the site of Palibothra and the me¬ 
tropolis of the Parsii, than either Rafmakal, Patnoy 
Konoujy or Allahabad* 

In conclusion, I take leave to notice, that it is 
to the illustrious character who now presides over 
the interests of Great Britain, in the East, to whom 

B 2 I stand 


Bhagub 









IV 


PREFACE. 

I stiind indehtedy not only for permission to under¬ 
take the journey, but also for aiding me witli means 

% 

to eifect its execution, granted with an urbanity of 
manner and pleasing condescension, wiiicli on iny 
part equally demand ns grateful an acknow ledgement 
as they conferred obligation. It is, therefore, to his 
Excellency tlie Riglit Honourable the Earl of 
J\ foiRA, under whose auspices the journey originated, 
that I wish to inscribe it, and whose acceptance of 
the result I respectfully solicit 

WILLIAM FRANCKLIN. 

Campf 

Sources of the Chundun^ 

25th Dec. 1814. 
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(November 13.) DhUEUM-GUNJE, five miles north- 
n-est of Bhagulpoort western bank of the Chundun. Near 
this place the Chundun falls into the Jumoojm or Bha^lpoor 
nnllab. 

(November 14.) The road to Kunkithee from Dkurum- 
gunje b circuitous, owing to the numerous pt%ddp (or rioc) 
fields. Passed the village of N. 30 E,, and at 

twenty minutes psist nine reached the village of A«7lA'if/^ee, on 
the west bank of the river. Crossed and encamped on the 
eastern side. At Kunkithee the Chundan separates into two 
divisions or branches, the one flowing towards the Gogha, of 
which to the ^eastward it assumes the namej and the other 
north-west towards Oiampamgur, where it joins the Canges. 
The bed of the Chundun, though now dry, where it forks off* 
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is four hundred yards in breadth, and sufficiently attests what 
it would be in the rainy season; perfectly according with 
the description given of it by Arrian, as a river of the third 
magnitude amongst the rivers of India,* 

The country is well cultivated, and abounds in paddy 
(rice in the huskj, sugar-cane, pawn jungles, with yenarahf 
bajirah, and other grain. The Chundun river, though now 
dry, affords an abundant supply of clear and wholesome 
water, which Is procured by digging pits in the sand, from 
one foot and a half to two feet in depth. Distance eight 

miles. 

(November 15.) In the momiDg we rode along the 
bank of that branch of the Chundun, which is here named 
the Gogka, and terminates in what is called the Goghn^nullah, 
east of Shagulpocr, bearing from hence N. 30 E. The 

course 

• i ft lE^aiTAf jof, T^'wf fih at itn i£t I»JS» wrofiiitf rit Sjaa 

oVTSj rarrj ItreSi* is ime* to The is 

the third in rank of the Indian riven, find larger than those of other countries, 
but upon jotning the Ganges iti name » lost.— See VittcenCa Ptripeut, Osfiird 


Edit. 1809. 
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course of the river towards the Gogha appears irregular; but 
it is evident, from an inspecdon of its bed, that the actual 
breadth of the river in the rainy season affords an expanse of 
water, in many parts nearly equal to the Ganges, 

The north-western branch, which terminates at Champa- 
nugWy Is not so brood as the other. 

(November 16.) At seven A. M. set off. Passed the 
village of Chandpoor N. 40 W. the J^houT hill bearing south 
by west. Continued our journey. The Chxmdunf on the 
right, of the same dimensions as before. Near Chandpoor is 
anotber nuilak, called Hahafu At forty minutes past seven 
passed the viUagc of SidpooTf east: the road very bad, owing 
to tbe bttnds made by the peasants, for the purpose of irrigating 
their lands from the water of the Chundun, At twenty-five 
minutes past eight passed the mouth of the Andhra nullah, near 
the village of Roopsa, The mouth of the nallalt bore north¬ 
west. At this place the ChufAun is six hundred and sixty 
yards in breadth. The Jet hour hill bore south-west, and the 
Surhum hill south-west by west. At half past nine reached 
Laufsah, and encamped on the eastern bank of the Chmdun, 

Course 
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Course of the river these last two days doe south. At Xiowstih 
the Jet hour bill bears south: ^urkum hill south-west by west. 

The whole range of hills now distinctly in view run in a 
direction from south to south-west to a considerable extent. 
The coDtinued breadth of the river, and the aspect of the 
hills, every hour afford an ac<)uisition of strength to the 
^tablishment of my position, and mark in indelible characters 
the existence of the Mrrunobou^ of the Greeks in the modem 
Chunduii. 

Ihe country abounds in cultivation of all kinds j sugar¬ 
cane, rice, jenaToh^ and other kinds of pulse. Distance seven 
miles, 

(November 17.) Mandara hill from Lowsah south-east 
twenty miles; the hill Skeem Sena from Liowsah hears south¬ 
west; Ruthdem hill south-west, distance twelve miles ; Jethtan 
hill south-west five miles; the village of Gopalpoor or Nokahad 
S. 20 W. 

The CAandun, according to the information which I 
received from the natives, exhibits a peculiar habit in its rise 
and fall, and is different from other rivers in India. When it 


rams 
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rams in the bills to the south,* near its source, the river 
suddenly begins to rise, and, soon filling,^ rushes onward with 
inconceivable violence and rapidity, carrying every thing befora 
it in its course,! and frequently overflowing its banks on either 
side to a considerable extent, when after discharging its waters 
into the Ganges at its different mouths'of Gngha^ Munarpoor, 
and Champarm^r, it as suddenly subsides, and again becomes 
nearly dry, in which state it remains until the return of the 
rainy season. 

1 have already pven an account of its change of name 
from £rt‘uttb/iotveA, or Erruntioboas, to Chttndun. The follow¬ 
ing translation from the Oolur Eooramt in the Sanscrit 
language,* will sufficiently'explain the meaning attached to 
the expression of the river flowing under ground,*' as well 
as the future perpetual fertility of its hanks- and its never 
failing springs; while it is certain, from the oldest records of 
the natives, that famine has never been experienced in this 

c hapjiy 

• Henoefordi yatir stream sbatl run under ground/' Thus spots 
Ohurnia Nath 'Melm Prubhoo, S« lioiislntion In Ibe first part of this Essay. 
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happy land. The present appearance, both of the banks ah* 
ioterior of the coantry, snfficiently accoant for this curious 
fact, noticed in the traditionary legends of Hindoo Mythology; 

Mandara hill from Lowsak bears south-east, distance 
twenty miles: it appears of considerable height, with a bluff 
jagged peak terminating in a know!. Bkeeinsena hill bears 
south-west; Puttw/er hill bears south-west twelve miles; A- 

i 

thauT bears south-west four miles; Go]palpoor or No^hadt S* 
QO W. Mahttdeva hill bore at Mandara north-west twenty miles, 

(November 18 .) Moved at a quarter before seven Am M; 
hill south, Mandara south-east. Road along,the 
banks^of the river, which is narrower at this part of its course 
than for the two last days. *Tbe approach to the hills is 
beautiful. Pass Gopalpoor, Near Chilkor the river takes a 
bend to the south-west, and skirts the foot of Jethoar hill, 
which is clothed to the summit with thick wood. The sands 
of the river, at this place, are of a reddish colour approaching 
to golden. It is three handred yards in breadth, and flows south 
through a thick woody country; the emphatic characteristic 

by which it obtained its ancient epithet, Jtranya JB/iuu?eA, 

Jbresf 
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foreit horn or flowing througli a forest. The cuJtimtion on 
cither side of the river is now in a most flotirisbing statCj and 
it appears that the attentioD paid by the inhabitants to the 
Jabours of agriculture and their improvement^ since this 
province was finally settled by the exertions of the late Mr, 
Cleveland and Colonel Brown^ 'in has converted un'cuU 

tivated and barren forests into a luxuriant garden^ abounding 
in all sorts of grain of the best kind. Reached Ciatkor at 
eight A. M. and encamped at the foot of Jothour hilh on 
the eastern bank of the Chnndun. Distance five miles. 

(November 19.} Moved at seven A. M. road through' 
an enclosed country, Jeihour hill and the other hills west 
extending to a considerable dbtance. Two small temples^ 
dedicated to MahadevOf stand at the foot of the Jet hour hill' 
In the middle of the CAitndun is a small island, 'thick set 
with trees and underwood. 

The breadth here is various: JPoMeebill south-west; the 
interior well cultivated. Passed a string of villages on each 
side of the road, lately rescued from the forest. The country 
on both sides of the river covered with very thick woods, and 
- . c 2 Kakkaurak 

* 

A 
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J^akhtntyoh hill bor© south*west, dista.oce about scTcn miles. 
Passed the village of JfcfM^Veuo.f large and t populous, the 
country highly cultivated* At eight A. JW* came into‘the 
high road on the eastern i bank of the river. Passed the 
village of iVbngajy sonth-west, at which place the Oomee 
MUlah joins the Chundttn, as one of its numerous branohesL 

IN 

At four minutes past mgbt reached Sussuttpoor^. situated.on 
the banks of the river; Kukhw^ra hill south-west, iVoMa 
hill south-south-west. At the ghaut (or passage) of the 
ChuaduH, near this village, the river is five hundred yards in 
breadth and its sands of a golden colour. From Bussunpoor 
the mouth oft the Oomee iVW/oA bears N, 30 W. distant 
about a mile; the hill Bvtholpa bears west.by south, Narka 
hill south-west, t Kukhwara htU south-west fire miles, Barha 
hill west five miles. Distance six miles by, perambulator, n 

(November 21.) At half past seveu moved off. Near 
Bimimpoor the river winds considerably to. tbe south-west, 
Mandara hill east. Road along the banks of the river, .which 
are here very low, and must consequently, in. tbe rainy season 
oppose hut a trifibg defence against the inundation of Jhe 

surrounding 
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surrounding lands, On onr left appears a great deal of thick 
forest, but the banks of the rivers on both ;sides are well 
cultivated, Knkkwara hill south. At forty minutes past 
seven the mouth of the Jumorak Jwr Nullah (which jptps 
the Chmdun at the village of ^ogur^a on the high southern 
road) bore west by north. At eight A. M. reached Ijukfuommdy, 
on the eastern bank,; distance four mites. 

Sights from Liuhnowandy Hat. -.^urAum. bill, north-* 
west; Je//iour t bill, N. IJO Wj BuThtan hill* north-west by 
west; jRvMa/m hill* west;’iVarAoda^ hill* iVtost; Kuklmara, 
sonth-west by west; TeeooTf south; Aibn^^ai'a hill* east by 
north. Course of the Chtmdun at Bukaowandt/ Hat due 
south. 

(November 22.) Moved at twenty minutes past seven* 
4|uitted the Chundun^ and proceeded on into the interior* to 
visit Mantra hill east by north* Chundun river At 

half past seven the bUl Punj Fahafy east. Near the . jillage 
of Ganovinyat at twenty minutes past eight* il/ondam , hill 
bore north. Proceeded^on in an easterly dirration throi^h a 
thick woody country* Mandara hill bearing north* Sunght 

Ba^hatnee 
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Bdrbmnet LUl sontb Imlf cast, Mal^o hill south-east. Passed 
the village of Belleetthf which stands on elevated ground, the 
surround lug scencrj beautiful and fertile, the cottages of the 
iuhabitaDts very neatly and compactly huilt, in patches detached 
from each other ; Mandara hill north. Passed several talotoA 

V 

^or large tanks of water^: Mttxoodun a Hindoo place 

of worship, north. At 6ve minutes past nine reached the 
village of .Bonsy, near A/oNdoro, at a spacious tatow with 
high banks, Ma^tdara hill north; lierbureB hill south, Muiido 
south>east. Distance eight miles hve furlongs. 


MANDARA HILL. 


* (November 23.^ Halted and visited Mandara hill.* The 
south side of this hill presents on the approach to it a singular 
appearaoce, it consisting of a range-of five distinct hills rising 
one above the other, till they are terminated by the.summit of 
Mandaraf which is of an oval form, and very much resembles 
' . ^ . the 




• FJate ?. 
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the:Go7a at Paiiuii Uje summit is sunnounted by a stone mut 
or pagoda called Mmooden Mut^ whither the idols that are 
seen in the plain below, at a mut of the same name,; are 
carried at the annual paojoi^ two in each year, to be 
worshipped in the temple. At the south foot of the hill ia a 
spacious taloWi called by the natires PouphuTf the descent to 
which is by a stone staircase of sereo steps, each step being 
fourteen feet in length by one and a half in breadth. Near 
this flight of steps are great quantities of broken stones of 
different dimensions, mutilated idols, fragnients of pillars, 
and other irregular masses. The circumference of the iatoWf 
as measured by a perambulator, is four furlongs forty yards. 
Three sides of it are covered with trees and jungle; the fourth 
embraces the south-eastern base of the mountain, which is 
cut away in sloping direction. 

A stone channel or watercourse, formed from a natural 
Assure in the rock, runs in a direction from north-west to 
south-east, along the centre of the bill, whicti it divides into 
two parts. The sides of this channel are very steep, and 
formed of hard black rock, havirtg a coal-like appearance 

resembling 
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the crater of a volcano: the channel itself is deep 
and hollow. Ftom this channel, in the rainy season, a torrent 
of water pottifs down, and is discharged hito the tank in the 
plain below. It is called by the 'natives' Putulkunduru^ and 
perfectly answers to the description of that place, as detailed 
in the accoimt given by the learned Winronn in the Asiatic 
Reseaithes; tbongh he has applied the circtimstMices to the 
neighbonyhood of Jlq;'M4aAa^,‘'and the Mootte^Jhonmf or pearl 
^cade at that place,* 

The mountain Afondora, though in its general features 
and rugged, is yet occasionally interspersed with tree* 
and jangle, growing out of’the fissures on its rocky base 
and sides. 

November 24.) The iucent to Mmdara is by a winding 
road or staircase cut in the rock, with landing-places of rock 
at intervals. Near the first staircase is a small stone image of 
the buiriVondh, not ^ badly executed: the head is broken. 
About three hundred yards from the foot of the hill is u heap 

t!; of 


See Appefidix. 
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of ruinsj, apparently the remains of a smaU temple. Adjoining 
to this the second staircase, consisting of sixty-seven steps, 
continues the ascent. All these stairs arc excavated from the 
rock, three feet seven indies in length and one foot eight 
inches in breadth. On the right hand of the second flight is 
a colossal figure of Maha Ka/i cut in the rock. The goddess 
is bestriding a demon, whom she has subdued in combat; she 
is armed with a battle-axe in one hand and a sword in the 
other, and has three faces and ten arms, with a tno/o or 
necklace of human skulls. 

A short distance from this place, continuing the ascent, 
you meet with a sight extremely beautiful; a natural cascade, 
which issuing from the spring called Seeltt Koondf flows over 
the black and rugged surface of the rock, and discharges 
itself into the Puttal KandarUf or channel below, from 
whence it is conveyed to the talow of Poupkttr at the foot of 
the mountain. From this place you ascend the third range of 
stairs, being a flight of thirty-nine steps, and presently after the 
fourth, which has one hundred and one steps, and then a fifth of 

D thirty- 
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thirty-dve steps ^ Uie whole forming', as it were, a magnificent 
natural ladder. ^ 

In our road up we observed many images and fragments 
of stone laying scattered on each side of the way, the latter 
appearing to be the remains of small temples, to be visited by 
the pilgrims in progresdve ascent to that on the summit. 
From the last landing-'place the C4efr Nullah on the left bore 
east, the river Chuwitinon the Hght west, the mountain iUandara 
being in the centre between the two. From hence yon proceed 
up the sixth range of stairs, eleven in number, when turning 
routKl a comer to the north-west you come to a bimutifol 
enclosure of tnango trees, and behold the ciGtem caUed Seela 
KooTtdf or well of Seeta,* being a square enclosure faced on 
three sides with large stones, the scarp of the rock forming 
the foorth, >an^ containing sweet and transparent water. This 
ivater, issuing hrom apertures in the rock, flows down the 
side of the mo untain , and is finally discharged into the talato 
at the bottom, and from the brightness of its appearance it 

• Sec Plate 3. 
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may fraly be called a motee jhaniay or pearl-dropiinag spring. 
Here the scenery is romantic and picturesque, the green and 
Nourishing trees ibnning & most remarkable contrast to the 
black and barren rock near which they grow. 

A^shorl distance from Seeia Koondu is another well or 
cistern, called Su7iJeur Koondu^* of a triangular shape, cut 
between two parts of the rock, which divides at this place. 
On the side of this cistern future trarellers may recognize a 
figure of Sunkur cut in the rock. Close to Koondu 

commences the seventh series of stairs, consisting of twenty- 
three steps, after passing which you come to the well or 
cistern called X^ukshtntin Ii.ootidUf or well of Xiukshtnuji. 
This is situated in a nook of the rock to the eastward j beyond 
which, by an ascent of tbirfy-seven steps, you are conducted 
to the summit of the mountain and the Muroodun Miit (or 
temple^ dedicated to 3ioAodev&, Xhe Puittil JCtoidtirtif or 
channel, so frequently mentioned, runs along the north-west 
side of this temple, and preserves the same features as at the 

D 2 bottom 


• See PUte 4. t See Appendix. 
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bottom of the mountain^ a deep rugged channel of coal> 
black rock, of volcanic appeurartcc. Here a magoibccut 
prospect bursts upon the viewj the whole range of hills in 
the nfatigleierr^ extending from south-east to north-west, the 
Ckimditn river and its numerous arms or NnUahs, and the 
dark and impervious forests stretching towards the south, as 
far as the eye can read], altogether form a picture, that at 
once contributes to warm the imagination and to elevate the 
mind. Though wc viewed the prospect to disadvantage, the 
weather being hazy, yet the coup-d’cctl made an impression 
on our minds that will not be easily eradicated. Descending 
from the summit we returned to Stmkur Kamdtt^ and from 
thence proceeded to view some figures cut in the rock on the 
north-w^t side of the hill; their appearance was singular. 
After descending a range of sixteen steps, wc entered the 
rocky bed of a watercourse, extending along the side of the 
mountain, and presently reached an assemblage of projecting 
rocks that overhung us. In the centre of this assemblage was 
a huge and hideous figure, or rather its head only, for tlie 
body does not appear below the neck t it is of larger dimensi¬ 
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ons than tifet'cut out of the roch^, which has ‘ been hollowed 
on both sides for the puq>ose, and a flight of stone steps lead 
up io it from the channel below. T!te native pundiU who 
inhabit the mountain, as likewise some pundits whom we 
brought fiom the Jilttsoodun Ji/ui, in the plain below^ informed 
me that the figure was a demon, and was called in their 
Puranas by the name of Mudhoo Muksha.* It is stated in 
the l^farkandipa Purajia, that this demon was produced on 
the mountain Ma7idaTa from the ears of the God PishTut, at 
the creation of the world, and having shortly after his birth 
attempted the life of Srahna, or the creating power, was, 
together with another demon, punished for his presumption, and 
driven from the world above to the depths below.-f" The figure 

now 


• Sec Plctc 5< 

+ Does not thk passage bear a tlrlking analogy to ihc eirouoastaDce of the 
punishnient of Satan and Bis angels, as de«rilie«l in (he wofdi of emr iiumortul 
Milton! 

1 - “ IfJm the Almighty Poirer 


Iturled beadloDg Uniniiig from ih'eUicrea] nhy. 
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now seen was cnt to represent this occurrence, but by whom 
I could not learn. Near tlie figure of the demon is anothcr 
large figure cut in the rock, called by the natives Famun j it is 
conuected with one of the Hindoo avtitarst or incarnations 
of the divinity, which is named from the divarf, whose form 
I^Anu had assumed. Another figure, lower down the rock, 
is also to be seen, called Aarcr^ng/m. ^ 

About twenty yards eastward of Mtidhoo Ruksha is ah 
excavation in the rocks, forming one of the Kootidxts, or 
cisterns, which abound in this singular mountain ;* it is called 

Akas 


** Witb hideous ruin nnd combuvtiion, down 
** To bottonilesi perdition, there to dwell 
In eihAini and penal 

\ni 0 durst defy tli'Omnipolent lo annfi/’ 

Parade Ijast, B. Ij line 45. 

■ Tbe foU^nin^ are Ihe names of the Moondns (or ebtems) tliat adorn 
this sLogolar tnoiintam. 


L Gttmbhecrah Kfiondu. 
Kichtra Koondu. 
Hoom Soondu. 

4 . lAikihmm Xo(>nd^. 


5 * Kali Koondit^ 

0i SMa Koondii^ 

7, Jicai Gunga- 
8 f Kamala Kdondu^ 


d. Sikif^ K&ondn. 
10* Nath Eoottdit. 

II. Swthtr Eoondu. 
1 ^. Pmphur Koottdu. 
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Aka3 Gttnga (or sky river), la it is a perpetual spring of 
clear and sweet water, but of shallow depth. The natives 
affirm that it is never dry, but that if it be completely emptied 
it will fill again of itself: a curious circunistancej if correct; for 
the bed of the nearest river must be at least a thousand feet 
from the place where this cistern is found. The name is 
emphatic, meaning in Sanscrit sky rtver.'^ Near this 
cistern is a cave on the side of a rock, in which a fakeer 
constantly resides,* 

At eleven A. M, reached onr breakfast tent at the foot of 
the mountain, highly pleased and gratified with this day % 
work. 

It may be better imagined than described, what an 
appearance the collected waters of these respective reservoirs, 
when overflowed at ^the period of the solstitial rains, must 
present to the view, traversing the sides of the mountoiD in 
all directions, flashing with a violence totally irresistible, over 
the surface of the rocky declivities and other parts, until their 

final 


* Se« Appendix ll. 
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Bgures of atnalicr dimeosions on the sides remain entire: some 
of them are well executed. 

A thick forest encompasses the hilJ 3fandara on three 
sides: It is only accessible from the south-east. 1 conjecture 
its circumference to be about four miles^ and its height from 
the base to the summit one mile tiro furlongs. 

Near Pouphttr laioWj a short distance up the rock^ to the 
Dorth-urest, are several very large inscriptions cut in the rock, 
hut in a character of which 1 coulfl procure no account: a 
fac simile,* on a smaller scale than the original, is presented 
for the investigation of the learned. There are other inscrip¬ 
tions to be seen, both above and below, in different parts of 
the mountain. 1 should g aspect, if tliey are ever decyphered, 
that they will be found to relate to the worship of the temple 
call^ Alusoodim Mutj at the summit. The natives call them 
DevatoA Khut or tho character of the gods. 

(November 29.^ Returned to the Chundun and resumed 
our survey: road through the forest west, Alandara hill 
■* ft north. 

* See Plate &. 
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Dorth. Parsed the village of JBitkhdunAa, near which, thopgh 
in the forest, was some cultivation, the openings in t]je forest 
occasionally presenting fields of paddy and other grain, while 
the woods on each side, thongh wild and solitary in their 
appearance, were not unpleasing. Passed the village of 
Babodek, north by west: Jkeel, or stagnant water, on the 
right. Passed the village Booraha, hill west, P^sed the 
village of west. At ten A. M. reached Luknowantfy 

Hatj distant from Mmdara by this road five miles, while the 
circuitous turn we took on onr route thither gave eight miles 
five furlongs by the perambulator, 

(November 30.) Moved a little before sun-rise j Mandarn 
east j our road along the banks of the river, f hrongli fields of 
sugar-cane; paddy and (coarse grain) in great abundance. 
The river here narrows, but there is a good deal of water in 
it: shortly after it widens to the breadth of sbe hundred yards 
and runs eastward. At JKwmonce it was nearly a mile broad. 
Near the village of Keouonee the Jake of Simer^a bore 
south-west by west, distant one mile; Narha hill west: some 

£ 2 


large 
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large stones in tile bed of tbe river. Passed the villages of 
jMhale^ west; Coorffro, east j Sildi^a^ east; Khawmpow 
and Mudhtfa^ west. Passed tlie foot of a small low hill near 
Soorselee^ covered with trees and much jungle. Tbe road 
along the foot of the hill leads to a forest of lofty trees 
interspersed with junglei the road on each side strewed with 
large stones, which give it a romantic appearance. Tlie 
river on the right with some water in it: Muimra village 
west. 

At eight A. M. reached Booradeet situated on the skirts 
of the forest between two hills, on the borders of a small 
lake, called bv tbe natives Beh Boorselee.^ It is detached 
from the Ckundun, in the vicinity of the rocky ridge of 
the western hill, and named from that circumstance Sila 
Sungitm^ or ** the flowing of the river near the rocks,” similar 
to that already mentioned at Potergota^ The lake is below 
the level of tbe liver. On the western bank of the Chundun 
is another hill, called Lookla^ west by north. Thick forest 

scenery 


* See Plate 7. 
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scenery all around. The course of the river here is from 
north-west to south-east. Distance five miles four furlongs. 

(^December 3.) Moved a little after seven i road through 
the forest. Passed Gowreebaia and Singhafoor villages east 
Here the river has the form of an liorse-shoc^ and winds 
coosidei'abEy. Passed some fields of barley and 3f^‘arah, 
Passed the village of JJowioAon, situated on a, rising ground 
at the junction of the Chtintinn and Cooraro rivers: the mouth 
of the Coorara soutli-west; course of the Cbundun east. The 
Coorartt river takes its rise at Godoo liill^ about twenty-four 
miles west of Jumdaha : at its junction with the Chuiuiun 
it is one hundred and forty-five yards iu breadth, and the 
CAMMrf«« only thirty-three. The country about Doniohan 
is highly cultivated. Deoitoor village north. 

Passed the skirts of a thick barnboo jungle, the first we 
have seen ^ river west, JfJcy'eor T^ullah east: the country 
beautiful, abounding in cultivation of all kinds, sugarcane, 
jeiiarahf wheat, barley, rice, and mustard-seed, with the 
plant til or linseed oil^ and the cotton shrub, and occasional 
fields of tobacco. 


At 
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At nine reached the vill^e of Nurayan Ckukf chi the 
eastern bank of the Chundanf imniediately opposite the lai^ 
and popuEoas town of Jitnideha, Proceeded from A'orflyan 
CAu^ to the mouth of the Dhwnnnfoor Nullah, which taking 
its rise from the hill called JBiOidee Seetnul, about nine miles 
west by south from Jumdeha, Joins the Vhmtduji about four 
hundred yards from thence, south-west by south. In the 
neighbourhood of Jumdeha we found the date tree in great 
abundance. Distance by perambulator hre mites four furlongs. 

At Jumdeha the river is three hundred yards broad. In 

ite bed arc found great quantities of pulverissed iron, which 
«» 

have been detached from the masses of iron found in the hills 
to the southward, and washed down from thence at the season 
of the periodical rains. This iron is nianufactured at Jumdeha. 

It is first concreted by tlie process of fire, and laid by for 
a time: it is then again hardened by the same process, and 
afterwards liamtitered into pigs and bars of various dimensions, 
and sokf for use. Several articles of this iron-work are made 
at Jumdeha, and form a part of the internal commerce of tlie 


province. 
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province. TJie price of iron at Jiandeha is frooi tbrce to five 
rupees per maun. 

(^IJccembcr 4.) In the morning we crossed the CAun^fun, 

and proceeded a short distance on the high southern road to 

Heoghur. The country around tlumduha is highly cultivated. 

« 

The villages are disposed in a peculiar manner^ the houses 
being in rows four or five together^ and detached from others, 
eight or nine yards, so that each village occupies a large extent 
of line, and 1 suppose the village of Jmndeha to be nearly a 
mile in length. Bagha Palmree east b)' south. A thick forest 
of bamboos extends to the southward as far as the eye can 
reach, the country is beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
Ci^cd and rcocrossed the Dkumnajoor Nultah, which falls 
into the Chundim near tfiimdeha ; its direction to the hills due 
south, Girwah bill west. The bank of the C/tundan here 
consists of white chalk and red earth. At nine returned to 
the tents. 

On crossing the river this moming to its western bank, I at 
once perceived the very great advantage to be derived from 
surveying this river fh>m its eastern bank i for no sooner do 

you 
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you cross than you miss the nrer, and can only obtain occa¬ 
sional sights of it* which are much obscured by the trees* 
whereas on the eastern bank you have a constant and corn-* 
manding view of the river. This route, however* occasioned 
us some trouble* for the eastern road to Deoghur^ along the 
banks of the Ckunduny has long been shut up* and is much 
obstructed witli watercourses and hmds made for the irriga¬ 
tion of the surrounding lands. This circumstance compelled 
me frequently to halt for a day or two* to have the road put 
in order. Through the whole of the eastern side of this river* 
from BhaguipQor to this place* is a sheet of cultivation. 
The Zemindars* however* as well as people of all descriptions* 
have been most ready and zealous in affording us every assis¬ 
tance in their power; and I deem it a duty incumbent on 
me to represent, that either in their discourse or actions I 
never saw more loyal or attached subjects to the British 
Government, than are the inhabitants of the Jungleterry 
district. It does not appear to me that any gentleman has 
hitherto explored the road to JJeoghur along the eastern bank 
of the Ckunduiit though many have been the high southern 
' road 
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road inland; a circiimstence whicli necessarily (except 

at the occasional crossing places]) hare rendered the riew of 
this river imperfect, and inconclnsive as to its real state or 
dimensions. 

(December 6.) Moved a little after seven: road throagh 
a variegated country of hill and dale; the Chmdun on our 
right Passed through a thick forest; a great deal of tvater 
in the river. Passed the village of Kihmdak near a lake in 
the Chuttdim. Entered a thick forest at the foot of Ktisma 
hill, which we began to wind round; the river on our right. 
This hill is clothed with trees to its summit. Amongst others 
we saw the tuswur tree, on which the silkworm is produced* 
The worm or caterpillar is dark green, the bead and body 
spotted with small gold specks. Zhthna hill west. The 
Pt^ercuha Nullah^ which comes from the eastward, skirts 
the sides of this bill, and after running north in a windli^ 
direction, fulls into the Chundttn, which at the rainy season 
must receive a considerable accession of water from it. 
Thick continued bamboo forest all around, the scenery wild 
and romantic. After compassing this bill, we skirted another 

f bearing 
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bearing west, the road iyiog betiveeo the tfro. Contiiiueid to 
wind round the Mftldeo hill* after a pretty steep ascent yfe 
descended to the opening of the plain below, near the village 
of iVurcAa^urr^ ,* Teeoor hill south, Nuekatttrry UiJl east* 
The road between these bills is strewed with immense loose 
stones and tbe stumps of trees, whilst its numerous acclivities 
and descents render it of very didicult access, and to any thing 
but foot passengers or elephants impassable; no loaded cart 
could possibly eSect the passage. Tbe distance after entering 
the forest to its termination at this place was about two miles ; 
tbe Chundun constantly on our right. The scenery of this 
morning’s match recalled to my mind the mountains in the 
south of Persia, over wtiich I travelled in the year lf87>d. 

Crossed another Nulloh that falls into the C^ndun, and 
had a due view of the two hilts which we had just passed* 
Course of the Chuudun south-east: thick continued forest. 

At nine A. we skirted the Karokka hill, covered with 
thick and impenetrable jungle ; road narrow and very difficult. 
Proceeded by a winding ascent. Passed the hill Jtiurdeo, west; 
at the foot of which is a small lake below the level of tbe 

Ci^un^n, 
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Chundun, and bordered by large rocks. At twenty-fiTc minutes 
past nine reached Lukskmiitoor^ and encamped on the eastern 
bank of the C/iuttdun, here about one bnndrcd yards broad. 
The scenery around this place is ^rild and romantic : it presents 
an amphitheatre of hills and thick jungle. Course of the 
CAiiiidwn, east; JJ/n/rfeo hill, north-west,; A'usme/r,'north. 
Distance by perambulator fire miles. 

During this day*s march we picked up a cjuantity of 
pulverized iron mixed with sand, from both sides of the river, 
simitar to that found at tfumdeha. 

(Dccetnher 70 LukskmipooTf the residence of the 
zemindar of this division of the Bhaguipoor JungUieny^ is 
situated in a valley on the banks of the Chundun^ surrounded 
by a beautiful assemblage of small hills, with thick forest 
extending to the north and west. The Bhumnajo&t iVu^AiA 
joins the Chundun a little below the village to the south-east. 
The I'cmains of the fort of Lukahnipoorf which was taken by 
Colonel James Browne in now converted to a com¬ 

fortable habitation for the zemindar's family and his relations. 
Some merlons and a bastion appear to the westward of it. 

r 2 
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The preseot possessor of tbis zemmdaree is Damed iVaia 
^arat/an J^eOf grandson of Jugunmth Deo^ vrboin 1J^77'8 
resisted the Company’s authority, raising an insnrrection in 
the prorince, which however, by the abilities and Falour of 
the Jate Colonel Browne, assisted by Major Brooke, was 
completely subdued, and the final settlement took place, which 
has remained unaltered until the present time. Since the 
period abovemeutioned, the lands in the t/ungieterty hare 
improved to a considerable extent, and even the wildest parts 
arc in some state of cultivation. If the popnlation admitted of 
the clearing the jungles and forest land, the advantages to be 
derived would be incalcnlable, the soil being excellent, of 
rich black mould. Those parts lying immediately on either 
side of the and io the vicinity, have already 

experienced these benefits, as we have witnessed during the 
whole of the way from Bhagnfpoor to this place. 

The village Xdtkshntipooi' is but small, being onty the 
residence of iViun ^amyan J^eo, and chiefiy consisting of the 
habitations of his family and relations. When the settlement 
of the Juagielcrry district was first made (1778) by the 

I ■■ t. 
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united labours of Colonel Browne and Mr. Clereland, the 
aggregate amount at that period of the gross re venae of the 
district, containing the pergumtahs of Curukde/ia, Gnidoref 
^eerboom, Curufepoor^ Ukagufpoorj and Co^ong, amounted 
onlf to 7d,601 sicca rupees of this sum, 34,000 is placed to 
Bhagnlpttor alone, whereas in the present year fl814), the 
Bhagulpmr collectorsfiip yields upwards of four lacks per 
annum. The late Colonel Browne was of opinion, that the 
revenue he has stated was more than the district could well 
allbrd to pay, leaving a decent provision for the zemindars and 
their families. It is evident, therefore, from the present 
inspection of this part of the district, that a very great 
improvement has been made, which is still increasing; and 
the causes for it may be assigned, hrst to the attention paid by 
the inhabitants to the labours of agriculture, occasioned by 
the moderate assessment which the landholders pay to Govern¬ 
ment, and secondly by the increased commercial intercourse 
now existing betwixt the interior of the coQDti 7 and the banks 
of the Ganges, as well as with the adjoining province of 

Beiuii' 

• Sec Colonel Bfowne’fl account of ibe Jmg^err^^ 
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Behar aiid other parts. Many articles of trade which did oot 
obtato forty years since, arc now both imported and exported 
from hence; and in the article of grain atone, a vast deal of 
various kinds is exported to the neighbouring districts. 

Iron ores are found in the Ckundxtn and in the hills, 
with other articles, the spontaneous productions of the forest, 
v&. the kathy an article eaten with beUli hivk or lok; 
the /imur silkworm, UkooTy turmeric, and abhra or isin" 
glas, are all of them very profitable to the inhabitants. The 
difficulty of crater carriage (none of the rivers being naviga¬ 
ble^ formerly complained of, and considered as a drawback to 
the industry of the inhabitants, has of late years also been 
much remedied by the improvements of tbe principal roads of 
the district, so that abundance of cattle, bufialoes, con¬ 
stantly traverse it in every direction, whilst the general fertility 
of the soil is such, as to produce every thing in tbe greatest 
abundance with very little labour. 

(December 9,) Moved at half past seven: the road 
along tbe side of a steep hill; the river on our right. Large 
loose stones and the inequalities of the surface rendered the 

passage 
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passage difficult; the surrounding scenery extremely wild. 
Descended the hill and entered the rirer which contains some 
water: heard the roaring of hears in the opposite jungle. 
Entered a thick bamboo forest interspersed with Turtoos kinds 
of trees. Proceeded up an ascent; continued jungle. Passed 
up several asceuts, with alternate descents. Crossed the beds 
of several torrents now dry, which descending from the hills 
in the rainy season, discharge themselves into the Chiaidun at 
several points. Road on the skirts of thick Jungle, impene' 
trable every where to any thing but the wild animals, its native 
inhabitants. 

On clearing the forest, a sight truly novel and impressive 
met our view, the whole of the river being imbedded with huge 
masses of blue rocks, as far as the eye could reach; the water, 
though in small streamlets and transparent as diamond, 
flowing through the interstices. The place is called by the 
natives Soar GoureCt* (or print of the Genii's foot}. Course 
of the river due east, and the whole is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of thick over-hanging woods. This was the 

first 


• S« Plate 8. 
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first part of the river where we had met with any considerable 
assemblage of rocks, from its embotiehurc into the Canges at 
Champonugar to this place. 

At teo A. M. qiiitted the bed of the Chundujif and 
proceeded along the ridge of a hill. At half past tea came to 
another assemblage of huge rocks in the centre of the river. 
The place is called by the natives Looli Gogur* or the broken 
river, from its being blocked up. The Ckunduu Is here joined 
hy the Pim/hUiaA Nullah from the north-east. The water 
here, as In the former place, flows through the interstices of 
the rocks in pleasing murmurs, but when filled by the 
periodical rains, and joined by the waters of the Puiykuiiah 
Nullah, running over the bta6r and rugged points of the 
rocks, most become a boisterous and routing torrent, since 
the narrowness of its bed, which is not more than one hundred 
and thirty jards at this place, must thereby Increase the 
violet^ and velocity of its progress, and give it the appearance 
of a grand natural cataract, marked in indelible characters 
as coeval with creation. The surrounding scenery is equally 

wild 
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wild as in tUe former place. Not a sbgle village or habitation 
did we perceive daring the whole of thb day’s march. 

Quitted the bed of the river, and ascended again the 
shoulder of a hill, through thick and continued bamboo 
jangle j the river on our right covered with rocks overspreading 
its whole breadth. After ascending and descending several 
times, at half past eleven entered the bed of the CAundim, 
and immediately commenced another ascent Passed over 
several a.<tcents and descents, having flat table-land at the 
intervals. * 

At twelve A, M, entered the river again ^tMowra Gkaui* 
which here presents a similar appearance of piled up rocks, with 
the water trickling through the interstices. The view here is 
truly sing-ular, though diflicult to describe. The nicks being 
disposed in irregular fornLs, present an incongmons jumble of 
rude and jagged projections, tumbling in a manner one over 
the other, which contmsted with the wildness of the sur¬ 
rounding woods have a peculiar effect on the beholder. 

G At 
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At one A. M. re-entered tbe CAwufu/i at its junction trith 
the lAikmatim Nullah^ and present I r after ascending the ridge 
of the hill came again to a table-land about a mile in length, 
formed by a stratiun of rock, asw* as evident from the broad 
surfaces of the stones we saw fixed in the soil;: occasional planta* 
ttoQs of tall and strait trees. After several times ascending and 
again descending, at two P. M. reached the village of Ofrfor,* 
situated on the eastern bank of the Chmdun. Distance by per¬ 
ambulator eleven miles three furlongs. 

The accQinpuuyiug sketches, taken on the spot, will 
convey but a hiiut idea of the rocks and river at Soot Gowroe 
and JLooUe Gogor.'f 

At Ofdhr the river is only eighty yards broad; but there 
is a small lake on the western bank, below the surface of the 
river. The river appears to have narrowed gradually since, we 
left Jumdektt, and tbe rocks to have increased. 

(^December 12.^ First part of the road through the jun¬ 
gle along the banks of the river. High road to tlctyapoof 

south; 


• See Map, + See PJate» 9 and 11 . 
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south; the Jaw Nulltxh west; river wiadiug; Tillage of 
Boomhalat opposite side, west, some cultivation ; Raony hil l 
west; Tetoor hill south; Gootgootya hill west; the rocks in 
the but scanty. Passed iliangt<niree^a A. Vil¬ 

lage of Chnrna south; road through an open and well colti- 
rated country; Mowrya village west. 

Near the village of CAitmuthe road turns olT to *fa,yapo&r. 
Quitted the Ckundun and proceeded along the banks of the . 
Joor Nnllahf which comes from Teeotfr hill; Poostivaree hill 

t 

east by south. Crossed the Joor Nullah. Passed Tiugunya 
village east; Gootgootya hill west by north; Moony west. 

At nine A. M. reached Jayapoofr^ on the banks of the 
Joor iVu//aA: Moma hill souths about six hundred yards; 
Teeoor hill south. Distance by perambulator five miles. The 
situation of Jayapoor is peculiarly marked by a large assem¬ 
blage of rocks in its neighbourhood, as well as in the bed of ' 
the Joor Nidlahj whose course in the rainy season they must 
contribute to impede, and produce a formidahle cataract. 
Tlie whole of the surrounding soil is of the same aspect, 
intermixt with a rock, which one would imagine serves as the 

G 2 basis. 
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basis. Tlie appearance of these rocks Is singular, at one 
time consisting of long flat surfaces, and at another of large 
projecting points and elevated masses of fantastic shapes, 
overhung in various directions, with trees and with verdure 
occasionally growing out of the interstices. They strongly 
reminded me of the antiquities to be seen at Stone Hcnge, in 
Wiltshire, 

Jayapoor, one of the principal towns of the Jungleteny 
district, is situated on a rising ground, with the Jo&r JSullak 
in front, winding through the rocks with which its bed is 
thickly strewed. It is fifty-five miles south from Bhagxdpfwr, 
and fourteen north of Deo Gkur. The town consists of a 
number of distinct houses, detached from each other at a 
small distance, like those in other parts of this district, and 
is about a mile in circumference. It is populous, and lying on 
the high southern road to J>eo GAur, commands a considera¬ 
ble portion of the trade of the country. There is a general 
market here'every Sunday, when the people assemble from 
various parts of the interior, and a brisk trade is earned on 
in the way of barter, Jayajyoor and its neighbourhood 

produce 
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produce aboodance of the best kinds of grain of various 
sorts : a great quantity of iron is also manufactured here, as 
weJl as other articles already noticed. 

Numbers of tiie Jain sect reside in this place, and a still 
greater number in the neighbourhood of Deaghur: indeed 
they arc to be found throughout the province, and tradition 
gives them the occupation of this part of India in a remote 
age. They were once powerful in temporal authority, as well 
as in the possession of the respect of the natives, on account 
of their religious pre-eminence. It is well known, that the 
sect of the Jain Dhurmiynnt or worshippers of Xihitrnta Nath^ 
are entirely distinct from the other classes of (he Hindoos, 
and are treated hy the modem Brahmaus as sectaries. This, 
however, docs not prove the fact,as there arc to be found evident 
traces of their worship obtaining precedence in many parts of 
the great peninsula of India; and it is probable that, in the 
time of Alexander’s invasion of the western provinces of India, 
they possessed authority in the eastern parts of this great 

m 

empire, and ntore especially in the kingdom of the ParsU, or 
eastern Hindostauu. The account extracted from the Vayu 

and 
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mwoimiA Nullah joins the Chundun from the south. Passed 
the village of Bajor west. Crossed the laTyararu Nulfah, 
which joins the O^ndun near Cutatyot a small lake below the 
surface of the river bounded by rocks. Kniouayu village west; 

li 

Bijoodee westj the road,-winding with several ascents and 
descents. 

At ten minutes before nine came to an immense assemblage 
of large rocks, called Gujkana Gagar* or the Elephant des- 
tmying river, which completely blocked tt up: the direction 
of the river south-west. In the rainy season the appearance 
must be tremendous, the rocks being of a much larger size 
than either those at Soo/r G'Oipree or JLoli Gogar s they are 
of the roughest and most irregular shapes, and their interstices 
are occupied by trees growing out of them. 

Id the bed of the river, about six hundred yards further 
on, you come to another assemblage of rocks occupying its 
whole bed, but not of so large a size as the preceding ones, 
the water of which, lucid and crystalline as a diamond, 

trickles* through the interstices of the rocks. The appearance 

of 


• See PIpIv 12. 
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of these is truly singular, and in connection with those obserra- 
ble at Soar Gmvree and Looli Gogar may be compared to the 
cataracts of the Nile, to which they bear a striking resemblance, 
as described by Focock, Norden, and the interesting, intrepid 
Briice. In particular, the cataract at jis^owin^ or in 

Upper Egypt, presents the same characteristic features as those 
in the CftutKluji abore described; and we learn from Norden, 
that that part of the'Nile was emphatically denominated by 
the Arabs Silsiiliit or the golden chain. 

Fussed Jeetmwila village west, our track leading over an 
undulating country, through thick forest, with the river on the 
right. Crossed the beds of several torrents that Bow into the 
Chundu7i, 

At ten A. M. reached the village of BhangOy on the 
south bank of the Oiundun, Goedgootya hill north, six hun¬ 
dred yards. Distance by perambulator six miles three furlongs. 

Tlie kindness and hospitality with which we have been 
treated is inconceivable; every means have been taken to prevent 
’our wishes. At our first march from Jayapocr to BAmtga, 
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the (or head manager) of this division, exclusive 

of an ample supply of wood and other articles for ourselves, 
insisted on entertaining the whole of the party in camp with the 
requisite refreshments. Such conduct dcsen*es to be recorded ; 
and I trust I shall stand excused by Government for bringing 
the circumstance into notice, as I conceive it presents a real 
picture of the attention and attachment of the inhabitants of 
the Jungletei'ty towards their British rulers, 

^December IStb^) Halted* 

At Bhanga is another assemblage of large rocks on the 
north-western bank of the river: they lie very thick at tlie 
bottom of a hill called Fursee Damkee, or the hill of the 
battle-axe. This is a place of great antiquity, and held by 
the natives in high veneration, on account of a singular 
appearance in the rocks, representing the progress of an 

enormous 

• I Jiavc smec karat tint IJAasga, with other vJItBgcs ia the oeighboErhood, 
are hoib oRotlcd hy the Government for the maiutcnanct: of the High Priest 
of the Temple at Da Ghur, (ram whose hospitable attealion, whilst we re¬ 
mained at that place, wc Jeriviai similar asaistance. 
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cnoriuoQs serpent sliding down tlie hill to the water's edgOi 
The irapressioo* is dented on the rock, which is of a dark 
blue colour approaching to black, and different from the 
other parts of the rock. The extent of this impression is 
* about thirty yards in length, descending from block to block 
until it reaches the river. Its breadth varies from three to 
five fingers, and towards the termination near the river it is 
nine inches. 

. Near this is another impression of a singular appearance, 
representing a fursa (parasuj or Indian battle-axe, called 
Fif/ra which according to tradition was the weapon 

of Dhunna Nath, or the Supreme Being, as described in the 
Oo^tw* Parana of the Jain sect, 

. Adjoining to this are to he seen an impression, in the 
same kind of blue stone, of a dotee, or outer garment of the 
Hindoos, as likewise a towel used In bathing. They appear as 
if spread out on the surface of the rock. These habiliments 
are also asserted by tradition to have belonged to l>hurma 
Nalh, whilst bathing at this place. The following account of 

the 

• ^ Plate 13. t See Plate 14. 
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the circumstance was given to me by a Pundit y extracted from 
the twenty-third section of tlxe Ooiur Pfsrana Jain Sastra, 
word for word from the original, which is given in the Appendix, 
J>A«ma Nath Malui Frabki^ then collectliig in himself 
the strength of twelve thousand elephants, struck the 
mountain with his battle-axe, called Vajra Dund, and 
** split it into two parts; he then gave food to the snakes. 
The fissure in the mountain is evident, and produces the 
appearance of the snake before described. The tale, however 
extraordinary, is E>elieved by the Jtdit sect j and though, from 
the remote situation of the place, and the ascendancy of the 
modern and prevailing system of the Brahmans, no public 
worship is here performed, it nevertheless contributes mate¬ 
rially to the confirmation of my assumption, that the Jam 
worship formerly prevailed in this part of the country. 

The characteristics of this singular river appear to me to 
bear a very striking resemblance to the Shnois of Homer, 
where that river is represented by the immortal iiard, and 
truly so, to be filled in many parts with rocks and stones, 
but not of those gigantic dimensions which we find in the 

Chundun, 
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Chundvn. The torrents that descend from Mount Ida in'the 
winter season, are described as flowing with the greatest 
violence and impetuosity over the rochy bed of the SimoU, 
until they are Anally discharged into the Hellespont, near the 
ancient Sigeeum. 

A parallel might here appear justifiahle, by referring to 
the twenty-first Iliad, where Achilles is represented as puran* 
ing the Trojans over the Seamander, untit that river is 
overpowered by Vulcan, or the agency of fire, and calling 
loudly for aid on his brother in the following elegant 

and impressive transhition of our countryman Pope; 

HttKiv, ray tHTuther fiood, 

^ And check Ihbi morlal that contronU a God; 

CaU (hen Uiy sahjeci ttranm, end bid them roar, 

“ From ait thy foantains bvcII thy watVy 6taif«, 

With broken rocks, and with a load of dead. 

Charge the black Burgo, and pour it on his head) ” 

Pope's likd. Book jtxi, line 35S. 

(December 19.) Moved at half past seven: road along 
the ridge of a hilt through the forest, ascending and descend¬ 
ing, Crossed the Dungree Joor Nullah., Fiirsa Hwnkee hill 


north-west. 
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north-west. Passed hill south-east, hill 

south-east. JBoouy bill south. Koad along the banks of 
the river, cultivation appearing at intervals. Crossed the 
Chalujnjoor Nullah, which conies from the southward, aud 
joins the Chundun near the village of Muraratcr^ north. 
The country opens considerably, Gooi'j/a JiGhur village 
west. Baura Joor Nullah enters the Chundun. from the 
south: JjohuH vdlage west, Butna north. Crossed a Nullahf 
name unknown: Goortfari viUage south, Hermu village 
north. Crossed the Nsi'kuti Joot which joins the 

Chundun from the south. Passed Boohha north, Bitmrudl 
north-west, fields of sugar-cane and paddy frice in the 
husk), village of Piirsia south, Serudte Boor Nulhk and 
Onjudi village south. 

At ten minutes past ten reached the village of Chundun^ 
situated on the south bank of the Chundun river, the Bhagwa 
or Chundun hill bearing north-west one mile. The river here 
begins to narrow, its course - west: some w.ttcr in the river, 
and the country around well cultivated. Teeoor hill south¬ 
east. Distance by pcranibulator nine miles. 


(December 
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COccemEjer 22.) Moved at half piwt seven; mad along 
the banks of the Chundun, which winds to the southward; the 
river widens a little and has some water in it: Jtomy bUl 
sonth. Passed the Pyapkttr Nti//ah, which comes from the 
Culdudya hill; course north. Passed the villages of Nowadek, 
Goyidea, Bheegurco, and Phohmry, Crossed the Gurkarte 
Nullah, which joins the Chundun near the village of Pater- 
sola. Crossed the CW»m Goothe Nullahi the river here twenty 
yards broad. Crossed the Ckami Nehan Nullah near the 
village of Jumnee. The country becomes more enclosed with 
thick jungle around; river contracted in its breadth, width 
not more than twelve yards. Road continues through a thick 
forest. Ascended and descended several times; river on the 
right. Ascended the ridge of a small hill and descended 
immediately. Crossed the Putiva Koomla Nullah, the river 
here six yards broad, continued forest of small trees and the 
kuth tree. Mu^sunpaor village north: some stones in the bed 
of the river. Ascend and descend alternately, until you reach 
some table-land about a quarter of a mile in extent, with a 
wood of small trees. Descended info the valley, and shortly 

after 
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after commenced another ascent and descent, the river wind¬ 
ing and continuing to narrow, Tlic trees in this forest are 
small and stunted in their growth; in the bed of the river 
some small rocks. The road continued ascending and 
descending, and impassable for wheel carriages of any kind: 
onr carts were obliged to go tlie high road, as they did from 
LuJcAfmipoor to' Cudar, In an opening of the forest we saw 

some cultivation and a few huts. Bfuigim hill north, Joum 
hill south: continued assent, hut of less elevation. 

At ten A. M. reached Bekrokee, situated on the skirts of 
the forest, on the south hank of the Chtmduiij here about 
twenty yards broad. Distance by perambulator seven miles. 
At Behrokee the Chundurt forks olf into two divisions, each 
leading to its respective fountain, which constitute two of the 
sources of this river: their mouths hear from west to south¬ 
west. Breadth of the river at the western mouth twenty-four 
yards, the southern the same. From the Chandun, at this 
place, we collected some specimeus of iron ore raised with 
earth, and some smadl pieces of crystal. Its bed is pebbly* 

and several curious kinds of stones, quartz, gypsum, and 

' abruk 
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abruk (or mica), and smajl islands with trees, in the bed of 
the river, .r 

(Uecomber 24.) Moved at ten mintites before eight: 
road through the jungle. Crossed the Barumasee Nulhh i the 
river verj' narrow and over-hung on both sides with woods. 
Crossed the beds of several torrents: die river five yards broad j 
thick and continued forest; ascents and desceuts alternately. 
Crossed the river Chundutty here very narrow, with high and 
sleep banks, unlike any other part of it we have hitherto met 
with. Bocks in several places lay across the river. Ascendeil 
from the river to an elevated table-land of considerable extent, 
interspersed with small stunted trees. 

Proceeded forwards over the table-land; and at nine A.M, 
reached the first, or south-western source of tlte river, situated 
on ’the table-land before-mentioned. Distance from Behrokee 

r 

by perambulator three miles two furloogs.* 

The approach to this source Is by a long, deep, and narrow 
channel, with over-hanging woods, its bed being bere only 
three feet six inches in breadth, with banks from right to 

. 1 2 twelve 


* Sue Piste 15. 
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iwekc feet la hetgbt. Its bed is thietty strewed with small 
stones; the sand is of a reddish colour, approaching to golden. 
At its termination the channel is about one foot and a half in 
breadth. 

In our progress on foot up the channel, though the sand¬ 
stones exhibited the indelible characteristics of the bed of a 
river, we could not at this season of the year procure any water, 
though we dug from a foot and a half to two feet deep. At 
intervals on each side were water-courses descending from the 
table-land, which in the rains most acccler.ate the progress of 
tile river. The channel at its source is filled by the waters des¬ 
cending from the hill Jumxva I}umkev (one furlong from the 
source), and from the water flowing off the table-land. From 
hence the fiver proceeding gradually north, is joined by the 
numerous arms or Nttllahs so often dcscrilied, until it reaches 
its triple tmhottchure^ at the Gogha, Chamfamtgur, and 
MunyajiiJOTf where it is flually lost in the Guxtges, 

Returned to the tents by a circuitous route, over the 
elevated table-land; thick forest on each side, as far as the 
eye could reach. Our distance from Cham]?amigur to the 

first 
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first or south-western source, along the eastern bank of the 
river, is exactly erghty-six miles: course south-south-west 

(Dccciuber 25.) CljHstmas-day. Halted. 

(^December 26.) Moved at eight A. M. Crossed the 
Ckundun and entered the forest, the road ascendbg and des¬ 
cending akernately. Proceeded along the banks of the river, 
which winds considerably, with steep and very narrow hanks. 
Ascended an elevated table-land, and at half past nine o'clock 
reached the second or north-west source of the Chundurtf 
situated at the extremity of a long, deep, narrow channel, 
one furlong distant from the hill Jounsa. The bed of this 
channel is strewed over with stones of a much larger siac, and 
its banks are over-hung with thin forest trees. This source Is 
filled from the hill Jounsa in the neighbourhood, and by the 
flowing of the waters from the elevated table-land, which 
discharge themselves into the channel at its source, and from 
thence into the river below. This cbannel, at the source, is 
five feet three inches broad. The sand is of the same quality 
as that of the other source, the bed is at present entirely dry. 

At Intervals are ravines hollowed out in the sides, down which 

the 
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the torrents faUtng in the rainj- season accelerate the progress 
of the w'aters with amazing violence. 

On the ridge of the Joimm hill is acoosideraWe elevation. 
About a furlong distant from the second source is the head of 
the t/butt^a A7i//<iA, descending from the hill of the same name. 
This head, or chasm, is twelve feet in breadth and four feet 
ten inches in depth, .and contributes to the accumulation of 
the waters of the Cfwndun in the channel below. Distant by 
perambulator from Behrokee two miles. 

After viewing the second source, we proceeded on to the 
third, or western source, the road winding along the ridge of 
the t/emnso hill at a very high elevation. Passed a small 
plantation of the kooaoom tree, a species of sycamore, resem¬ 
bling tliose which I have .seen in the mountains of Persia: it 

L 

is at this season of the year entirely leafless. Crossed the bed 
of a torrent, called Pcrhmrpoor Nttliahi which joins the 
Chuttdan. Crossed the Ku^nta Biwikee JVu//aA. Descended 
from the hill Jburisa, and fell‘‘in with the Chuiidun near its 
source at Kv^a Bujnkee hiU. Commenced by a gentle ascent 
the Ktisma Bamkee hill, and at eleven A. JVl. reached the 

third 
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third or western source of the Ckundim^ near the viJlagc of 
Kusma. Distance by perambulator from the second source 
two miles. 

The characterbtics of this source correspond witb the 
other twOf vh. a long hollow chaaneh having its banks on 
both sides overspread with thin forest trees^ and its bed like 
the others strewed w'tth stones and sand, which arc also of the 
same colour. At this source its hed is four feet broad and two 
feet deep. To this source; as to the others, the water in the 
rainy season is conveyed from the I^umkee hill, and 

proceeds in like manner to the Vhundim in its course to the 
Gajiges. The features of this singular river are so remarkable, 
and present such a striking similarity, as to render the inves¬ 
tigation peculiarly interesting. 

The three distinct channels forming its source,* with each 
its appropriate hill; the elevated tablc^land, about eight miles 

in 

* The bearing and diiEtunce of the respective sources from ibe viltagc of 
Itehrokee are as fotloir !— 

First source south*west, three miles two furlongs, 

Setrond aource north*west, (wo mites three fitrlougs- 
Third aourca west, two miles two far longs. 
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in ciitainference, from whence the whole emanate j the rude 
and wild scenery of its forests, and the prospect of the 
surrounding hills, appearing as if below us, altogether present 
a picture, as gratifying to the recollection as it was deiighttul 
when it met the eye in reality, and forming a scene that can 
seldom be equalled, and never surpassed in any other part of 
the w-orld. Well therefore may we be excused, on tills 
occasion, for uniting in admiration and gratitude towards tlic 
Supreme Director of the Universe, and in exclainiing in the 
words of the Prophet, ** The hand of the Lord hath done 
“ thisj the Holy one of Israel hath created it."* 

Tliia famous river has three sources, it has also a corres¬ 
pond ing number of mouths. Tivo of them, viz^ tlie Gaga and 
Chatnpajtugur branches, have already been descrihed; the 
third we visited on our return to Jihagttfpoor, 

The third mouth of the Chundm is composed of two 
branches, one of which is situated about a mile to the south¬ 
east of the village of Munyapoor : it is here called the Andra 
Aiif/oA, whose junction with the Chimdunt near has 

already 
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already been noticed.- The jindra is joined to the Gatigts at 
Champa/nuguTi about three miles from hence. The river, at this 
place, though narrow is very deep, with high steep hanks and 
a perennial stream: the surrounding country is a Hat level, in 
the highest possible state of cultivation. The second branch 
of the Andra is near the village of Futtppoor^ about a mile 
south-east by south from Munyapow ; it is Iiere called 
Boorya Nullah^ and extends in a direction south-west to 
Tarapoor in the Curukpoor district, north-east by north. It 
joins the Ganges at Champamgur near Dhurum Gunge. 
Towards its mouth the banks are high and steep, and the earth 
of a deep red colour: it is navigable in the rainy season. It 
may easily be imagined, what an accumulation of waters these 
different branches of the Chujidun must produce at the period of 
the solstitial floods, which descending into the Chundun near 
its sources in the hills, and continually increased by the 
additional torrents of numerous nulf^Ks from all sides, must at 
that season of the year precipitate an immense mass of water 
into the Gangesy at its triple debouchure at the Gagha^ Cham- 
pattugufy and 31 u 7 tyapoor, Tlnally, in taking an everlasting 

K leave 
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leave of a subject, which has interested and delighted me for a 
period of four successive years, I may, I trust, be excused iu 
maint^duing tbe following coudusion, trfas. That the modern 
Ckwulun is the Erannaboas of the Greeks, and that that 
river, according to the words of Arrian, is o river the 
third niagiiilude tmioiigst the rivere'qf Jndia.*^ ^i.* 


iir Bhagidpoar,--' " “ • 

♦* 12th&f Mareh, 1815, ."cn.MO -u. 
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ON THE SOVEREIGNS OF BALIAPUTRA- 

Ex^tedfrom *‘Wilpr^s Ckvnotogjfo/ikt ffiadtu** AtkOk Eaearcheif mi,». 

When NantUi recovered from hia ilineBa he became a lynutt; 
or rather, having entrusted SoaUarOt his prime tiuiiister, with the 
reins of government, the latter ruled with absolute sway. As the 
old king was one day hunting with his minister, towards the hilla to 
the south of the town, he complained of his being thirsty, and 
quitting Jns attendants repaired with his secretary to a beautiful 
reservoir, under a large spreading tree, near a cavo, in the hills called 
PattAcandarOt or the passage leading to the tnfcmai regions: there 
Sacatara flung the old man into the reservoir, and threw a laige 
stone upon him. In the evening he returned to the imperial city, 
bringing back the king’s horse, and reported that hia master had 
quitted hia attendants, and rode into the forest: what was become 
of him he knew not, but he had found his horse gracing under a 
tree. Some days after, Sacatara with Vacranasot one of the secre- 
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taries of state, placed Ugradhatma, one of the youngest sons of 
NandOt on the throne. 

The young king being dissatisfied with Sacatars^s account of his 
father’s disappi^ance, set about further inquiries from the ministers j 
but these proving os little satisfactory, he assembled the principal 
persons of his court and threatened them all witlt deatli, if in three 
days they failed to bring him certain intelligence what was become of 
his father. This menace succe^ed- On the fourth day tliey reported 
that f^'ornihra ' had murdered the old king, and that his remains 
were concealed under a stone in the reservoir near Patakandsra. 
.Ugradhartwa immediately sent people with camels, who returned in 
the evening with the hotly and the stone that had covered it.* 
Sarti/arti confessed the murder, and was thereupon condemned to be 
shut up with Ilia family in a narrow room, tJic door of which was 
walled up, and a small opening only left for the conveyance of their 
scanty allowance. They ail died in a short time, except the youngest 
son, VkatarOf whom the young king ordered to be released and took 
into his service. 

But VkaUtra meditated revenge, and the king having directed 
him to call some Brahman to assist at the Sntddfui he was going to 
^ perfoitn 

* Maadam hill i# tircAty miles mtwurd of lOiiUi ffom BAcguipoor^ 
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perform in honour of his ancestors, Vicatara broug))! ati il]*natured 
priest of u most savage appearance, in the expectation that the king 
miglit be tempted, from disgust at so ofiensive an object, to of!er 
some affront to the Brdliman, wito in revenge wouid denounce a 
curse against him. Tlie plan succeeded to Jiis wish: the king ordered 
tlie priest to be turned out, and the latter laid a dreadful imprecatJon 
upon him, swearing, at the time, that he would never tie up his 
ihiedj or lock of hair, until he had edited tm ruin. The enraged 
priest then ran out of the place, exclaiming, whoever wishes to be 
king, let him follow me i** Chandra Guptu immediateljr arose with 
eight of ills friends and went after him. They crossed the Ganges 
with all possible dispatch, and visited the king of Nepal, called 
ParvateA^ra, or the lord of tlic mountmns, who received them 
kindly. They intreated him to assist them with troops and money ; 
Cfttmdra Gapta promising, at the same time, to give him the half of 
the empire of Prdc/ii, in case they should be successful. Patrales- 
veara answered, that he could not bring into the field sufficient force 
to eflect the conquest of so powerful an empire j but as he was on 
good terms with the Yavans or Greeks, the Saeas or Indo-Scythians, 
the people of Cajnbqfa or Ga^ni, the Cirdtas or inhabitantie of the 
mountains to the eastward of could depend on their assistance, 

Vgradhanwa, 
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UgradhanwOf enraged at the behaviour ,of Chandra Gupta, pr» 
deced all his brothers to be put to deatlu Famatesaara took the 
field witli a formidable army, accornpanied by hi$ brother, Viraduma, 
and Ills own son Udali^a Cetu* The confederates soon came in sight 
of the capital of the.king of Prdchii who put himself at the bead of 
hisTorcev^ and went out to meet them. A battle was fought, wherein 
Ugradhamea^vmA defeated, after a dreadful carnage, in which be 
himself lost his life. The city was immediately surrounded, and 
Smrar/AihSK/dftr, the governor, seeing it impossible to hold out 
against so poweifu! an enemy, fled to the Vmdhyttit mountains, and 
became an anchoret. Rucsfuua iwentoverto Pomote'firiiro. . 

nT4i.CAniMb« Gi<|[ktct being firmly, established ontlie throne, destroyed 
the ,Siinui^»jfcar, and dismissed the allies, after having liberally 
rewarded'themlbr.thdir assistance*, but he kept the. Tavansor Greeka, 
and refused to give the half of the kingdom of Frachi to FarvaleSr 
vDora, who being unable to enforce his claim, returned to his own 
country, medicating vengeance. By the advice of RacshaM he sent 
» pocsoit to destroy Chandra GupUt i but Vishnu Gupta suspecting die 
design, not only rendered it abortive, but turned it( back upon the 
author, by gainmg over the assassin to kis interest, whom be engaged 
to murder Pmvafemwo, which the vUlain accordingly eflected. Rac- 
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shasa urged MaJaifn Ceiu to revenge hk father’s death j but though 
pleased with the suggestion, he declined the enteiprize, representitig 
to his eoim^Uor, that Chandra Gupta had a lai^c body of yotonj, or 
Greeks, in his pay, had fortiSed liis capital, and placed a numerous 
garrison in it, with guards of elephants at all the gates j and finally, 
by the deibction of their allies, who were either overawed by hts 
power or conciliated by his favour, had so firmly established his 
authority, that no attempt could bo made against him with any 
prospect of success. i . v : 

.. rl- - "■ - 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. ' 

Actomit of the Mountain of MnitdarOy Tvxtdy South of Bhaoui-ppoii : 

extracted fjoatthc « Mandora ^fahaUa" or Excelkncietof Mandam, front 
the “ Vartdut Purmo," or Legendof the FourtA lucarmUonof VitAnu, 

f \ 

After salutation and obeisance to Krishna! it is asked by 
Ashmd, ^n of Mahadeva. « O Bliagawan, thoiihast spoken already 
« of all things, of Teeriha (place of pilgrimage) and Hurt Tatrtfui, 

« B<imrasi,a Teertka fCtistJ of Jugunnatk, of Frt^agn (AlkhbadJ 
*• and of CAnJb’a Teertfut. I am now desirous to learn from thee the 
*• nature and situation of Mandara : relate this at full lengtli, O chief 
« of the Devatai (gods), for thou art worthy to relate it I" 

Sree MchesmirOy the divinity, replied, “ O son, who art accept- 
« able, by this enquiry thou will gratify thy heart. Know then, that 
“ amongst the places of worship, Mondara is the greatest in the 
" world. It is the place of residence of (various) holy persons, of' 
« purt disposidonfl; of Luhshmi (wife of Vishnu), with eyes like 
•* the lotos, and heart attracting. Tliis place is the or destruC' 

« tion of the malignant demon. Mudfiao, whose fall was celebrated 

with 
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« with sbtvga of joy from the hoJy Vedas by all the BevataJts, there- 
'* fore no place of worship is superior in sanctity to Matidara ; 

Mandara covered with beautiful flowers,* the place where tlie 
« Devaias reverence the footstep of thee, O Vishnu/ where J3rdSmfl 
“ himself was produced from the lotos* and where he paid worship 
*' and adoration at the feet of Maitadex’a and Vishnu, There also 
" dwells the goddess Betd, beautiful as the flower of the lotos, and 
** delicate as the plant thereof. Kapila jTtfoonee, after reciting the 
« praises of the mountain has here taken up hts abode, -Freely 
** inquire thou of every thing, O my son, and ask thy desire. The 
praises of Vishnu are a thousand-fold.'* Kajdla M^oanec, sitting tn 
the esteemed place, performing his reverence to the Asylum of the 
World the prince, then says, *• Shagavan (Ma/iadeva), 

** by strenuous exertions, aided by those of my own famJy, 1 have 
subdued the whole world and brought its seven divisiotis under 
obedience, Tlie works which I have performed Tvould be difficult 
to detail, Tliose deeds wliich I have made manifest are inscribed 
at the palace gate. Often have the princes of my famil y, clad in 

' t bright 

* It n^upLOi-lcablej th^it in the fprisg ami smmn€f icaioiij * moDBtam £i 
covered with flovert of the ipoat beautiful and varied huet^; othen^ ihc 

delicate j>atalfl of die bJnc nud tbc red tptoi arc cciupicuoua^ 
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» bright armoar* deat/oyed theic enemiea; they have puniahed the 
« presumption of the princes of the eartli. Now I am growing old 
« and infirm, and am therefore desirous of worsjiipping thy fooisteps, 

** O FwArtu f From decay of my strength I have lost tliat activity 
which I was wont to possess : ihy accustomed sense of lieariDg, as 
« likewise my eye-rfght, have failed me, and neither wiadomj or 
“ understanding remain j my body is wasted and my flesli and blood 
« decay! • Acquaint me, therefore,‘^O Brahman, in whai manner 1 

** shall obtain relief from these infirmities/* 

Bhiigavan replied, “ Know, 0<Raja, that there is a heart^ttr#ct> 
« ing place of worship, where the wind blows with violence on ali 
» sides; a temple as yet hidden from the view of mankind. It ii 
“ Mandara, the greatest in the world; there Vhhmu resides forever: 
« he .who destroyed the welhknown malignant demon, Mvdhao, It 
« was (the supreme being) who cast him under ground, 

and without difficulty placed the mountain Mandara on hts head, 

« an everlasting burden ft Therefore, O Rajah. hVisItm the sove- 
*■ - . " idgn 

- ;t ■* 

* Thti pawise waold mod to approach almoat to the miblinuiT of the book of Job 
in tbe Holy Scriptum. 

t Doa not thii panogv bar a itrikmg oaalagT to tbe dicmcotuice of tho 
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« reign of all the DemUis. Mtissohdun Mutt la also well known i It is 
** permsmenL on its own mountun of Manebiraz the lunner and the 
sin shall find equal absolution at Mcnd^tra, ' 

Whoever, O Raja, shall In future visit Jlitnidard with reverence 
** that person shall be acceptable to God, and be absolved from his 
** sins by the grace of Vishmt. In Jirm^ D^eep (i. c. the world) 
« there are many places of worship. Bhagmtan penetrates every 
where: he resides In no one particular place j neither here in 
** Mandara nor in Koeelt nor FertdmSi nor Gontuihft nor J>nfiw'eia,* 
*• nor in Prtn/ag, but every whereat At this place the spirit of 

L 3 T ‘ Bhagatm 

puniilmient of Satan and hi* angcla, u dMcribed in tie irotd* of our bniMri*] 
Mtitoo, for which I beg leave to rofer to the paatage I have already cited? 

See the bfati**fol Hymn to Afli^onffl or the s|Mrit of God mgrii^ on tba walCT, 
in die words of our departed Jowna, 

« Great Ptdntanai/ia o'er thy cherUhed world, 

'* The pointed CAotrai by ihy fiogcr* whirl'd. 

** Fierce KyfaM shall destroy and Mediu grrst 
To bbujh despair and deep destmetoo hurl d. 

' Sir JFfiUoM Jaatit ffysM to Aomyajitf. 

* At Manor, near the island of Ce^OM, wbenj a tonplo still exiati d«diciJ*d to 
,Ra7M JiMra: i|» near tlie gfeat pwJ 

f Tlicw are the moat celebrated placet of wonhip in Hlndoofttim. 
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** Shogtn’ixfi w93 produced, "wliere lie assuuieil tlie form of Rsttut^ tbe 
** omnipotent, in the house of ^usututhu ; here he releosed im- 
** prisoned souls from their sins atiil slew the demons. Repair thither, 
** O Raja, for thine own benefit-’* 

The Raja answetetl, “ O Bltagavath in wliat manner shall I 
« reside theio? Relate this to roe at length, thou who art the pro- 
tector of those who reference tliee.” 

Shagsvoji replied, “ jUixjidiiTYi is conspicuous for a spacious 
" reservoir, situated at the foot of the mountain, wherein those who 
bathe shall become united to Visluitu The water flows from tlic 
« rock • of holy quality, glittering like light derived from one 
« source, O Baja, that reservoir is Miamhiar (heart attracting). 
^ At that place, sinners who bathe therein, shall, with their relatives 
and descendants, be absolved from sin and sickness; fast therefore, 
« O Raja, for one day, and then bathe, and be united to Vishm. 
The act of ablution at tliis place is equivalent to the sacrifice of an 
Asanunedka yi^ (i. e, by the sacrifice of an hundred horses, the 
« person who completes it ascends to Heaven) at the place where 

** Rama 

* The water in the rainy kshii nuhing down the Ftdvl Cmtcfurai a* bdbre-nica- 
doaed, i* ducharged Iroip thence into the (Uw nUDe of tho leocrroir in the 

plain below. 
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" Rama mourned his deceased fatiier. Here is Iialf way up tUe 
mountain another reservoir, wlvosc waters glitter like gold; at 
** sight of that water grief is dispelled from the heart, Jt Hows from 
“ the mountain. Whenever thou visitest this mountain, be thou 
abstemious in thy soul, O Raja, and bathe therein, before the 
great guardian of mankind (Jugvi Gooroo)t whose residence is on 
" Uic summit on the south side of the mountain. He who shall 
“ yield up his soul at this place shall be absolved from his sins; and 
** he who shall voluntarily relinquish the pleasures of this world, 
** shall acquire a true knowledge of the divine beiog, Tlie Gatid/mr- 
** fcws, or heavenly choristers, then approaching, bathed therein, 
near its seven fountain b, an act superior to the triple eaceUenoe 
jtOra bbin goonanula^* At tliis place, turning your face to the 
” eastward, bathe and worship VisAnu / at which act the three world* 
** (^i hka, L e, heaven, earth, and the realms below) will rejoice, 
** and every desire will be fulfilled. He who shall worship in this 
** manner shall not return to earth again.-|-' So commanded Fishnu. 
« The Gandfiamas then commenced a melodious concert, singing 

** and 

ft Sidsgtxfif 

t Sfi«die doclriBB of tltc mctemiychottf, ably dcscrib*d and folly explniflcd by 
the leained Maurice in hi* Indian Antiqnitie*. Oettnv Edit- /.oorfon. 
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*• and prautitg tlic deity* ** Xlien go, O and cnsting away all 

« cares and passions, repair to the quadrangnlftr reservoir,* beautiful 
« as Lukshml of divine fornit there fast thou for five days j since 
" whoever bathes therein, after bathing shall become courageous, 
and worthy to assume sovereign authority. Wliilst traversing the 
« aides of this reservoir, should he (the penitent) perceive Vishnu 
** sitting on hts throne, grief shall then be dispelled from liis heart,^ 
« Finally, O Raja, whoever shall perform the funeral t rites of his 
** deceased ancestors or relatives at this places tlieir souls shall thereby 
“ be gratified for an hundred years." 

* ZwbhiMiK KooniL ■* 

■f MttmetitiM MhI at ihc Eunuoit of Mtmdant vhere tlie deity is suppOMd 
to midie, k vifibla fron Uio reHtroir colled Lukthmtm Koond, 

J By fiS Vr tn g fruits, flowem, sad other Uungs at the tomb of the dMcased; a 
cuiunn which hu been obserrcd io oil countries ond ail age* from the icmotcat anti- 
qui^. It a equally obrtrvable in the Holy Scripturea db in all the wild i^traia 
of Gredk, Boniim and Hindoo mythology, or Muhammadan aupentitiev. 

** MaoJblift date UUa plenii j 
« Fuiptcreos iptorgiim flores, apimnmgiufi n^potls 
** Hu idiem occuuoulon dotiiffy et fuitigar mapi 
ri Muaam.^ 
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At die rock called Jangii-a,* near the town of SuUangtinj^t are 
to be seen several sculptures in the rock of various Hindoo Devatas. 
Amongst others, on the w'estern face* is a recumbent figure in alto 
relievo of Huri or FiskttUj the preserving power; he is sleeping on 
ab immense serpent, the heads of which, seven in numher, form a 
canopy over him, as if to guard the sleeping deity from all intrusion* 
Bra/tma, or the creating power, is represented proceeding from the 
navel of FijAmi, as if just come forth from the'totoj, on which he is 
seated cross-legged; he has four faces, indicative* 1 presume, of the 
four wdas or Hindoo scriptures, which emanated from him at the 
creation of the world* Near the figure of Brahma is the conch, oi 
many wreathed shell, which at the performance of the jratyo, or 
worship, is sounded in. praise of the divinity. Near to it are two 
guardian spirits, called JayOt and armed with maces, who 

are watching over the sleeping god. At his feet is sitting a figure of 
Luhhmit his wife, the goddess of abundance^ who is splendidly 
attired with ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets, composed of pearls 

and 


* Fourteen tniles west of BhavgtJjmf. 
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and gold: sbe is ia- the act of preasiog the feet of Vishnu^ aa if 
thereby to indicate her desire of prolonging bis repose. On the 
serpent’s tail, which completes the figure, is the bird called Gantditf 
a sort of e^le, on which the god is accustomed to ride. A print 
of this bird appears in the volumes of the Asiatic Society, as given 
by the learned and ever to be lamented Sir William Jones. 

The face of the Vishnu has been mutilated by some mistaken 
bigot j the other parts are very well preserved. The rock on ivhich 
it is sculptured h a granite, and is connected with other rocks of a 
very large size. 

. Exclusive of this assemblage of figures abov&mentioned, are a 
variety of other figures in different parts of the rocks, allusive to 
different epochs of the Hindoo religion, its rites and ceremonies. 
They relate to the multifarious system of male and female deities, 
the whole forming what may be not inaptly termed a pantheon, otr 
general assembly of the gods of the Hindoos, 
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ACCOUNT OF DEO GHDR, 

The ietDple of Deo Ghttt^ or B^oonaiht* is situated on a riaing 
ground in the midst of a thick forest, and is attached to the 
Beerbhoom district 

It is about a mile in circmnference. In tlie neighbourhood are 
three spacious talotes, or reservoir of water, dug by various ricli and 

m 

pious Hindoos for the benefit of the pilgrims who visit the temple. 
Tw'o of the three have stone ^kauts, or steps, leading down to 
them} the third is plain. The surfaces of a considerable part of 
these reservoirs are covered with the btos flower, a plant called 
wVfl/ur in Persia, and tiUtml/o erroneously by the botonists of Europe: 
it abounds in most parts of India, and is regarded by the Hindoos as 
of sacred origin. < 

’ “ , I 

The temple consists of sixteen distinct mate, or pagodas, 
resembling in sljape and fashion those at Ga^ah in and the 

. monument of the late Mr. Cleveland at Bfiagtdpoorf erected to the 
memory of that gentleman by the civil officers of the court at 

M ^ B/iagtilpoor 


* tiee FlaU! [6. 
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Bhagulpoor and by the principal zemindars of the district. The 
height of those pagodas is about seventy-seven feet, and the breadth 
forty feet. The upper parts are cut in the form of steps of a 
ladder, and an iron chain is suspended to eacli, for tlie purpose of 
aiding the ascent to the summit, which is icrimnated by the tnsod 

or trident, one of the emblems of Maliadeva. 

Two of the pagodas are particularly distinguished as belonging 
to Mahud^ or nnd his consort Pme/r, the daughter of 

JBrwlaya and Mena, an account of whose nuptials is to be seen in 

the Siva Buranu. * 

In honor of this alliance and in memory of the tranBaction, 

the followers of Sica, have connected tlie two temples with each 
other, by stretching two turbans of yellow cloth from one to 
the other, which are annually renewed, and the summit of the 
temple is adorned with five red Jiags. emblematical of the union by 
marriage of these two deities. The anniversary is held as a high 
solemnity among the Hindoos, on the fourth of the month of 
Bhalgm (or March). It is termed Sha Chatoor Dusee, or the 
fourteen days of Swa, one of whose epithets is Mahadeva, and 
is celebrated in high splendor by the votaries of the god, who 
assemble in immense mtiltitudes from all parts of India, It is 
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also termed Sxcaratri, or the night of Siva^ (of his marriage witJi 
Parvafi). 

The pavement of the area of tliis temple is entirely of stone, 
surrounded by a brick wall. The approach Is by a narrow dehtm or 
entrancet and tlie vestibules leading to the interior of the respective 
pagodas are long narrow passages lined with stone. The'doors are 
exceedingly low, and the principal altar, consisting of tlic emblem of 
Mahadeiia, is seen from a distance lighted by a lamp, and the sides 
and 6oor of tlie chamber blackened by smoke and besmeared with oil. 
On the ^gam are offered fruits, flowers, ghee or clarified, butter, 
ice, and other articles^ whilst every part of the chamber and 
adjoining passages is drenched with Ganges water from Hurd'a.-ar and 
other sacred places. The glowing flame froni the lamp^ the splashing 
of the water, and the loud recitations of the priests iivho were 
officiating in the temple;, altogether presented an imposing spectacle, 
and strongly reminded me of the descriptions of the learned Maurice, 
in his accounts of the solar and fire-worship of the di&rent nations of 
Asia. 

The celebrity of the fair at Deo Ghur yields to that of none in 
India, and bears equal credit, in point of sanctity, with those of 
,Easi (j?(7Mir«), Prolog (^Allahhad)f or Chilambarum and Tiwomoj^ 

M % 


m 
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in &^Cor«atic, JusunnatK in OW^«z, is pefh.ips its pniy ^peHor; 
but at Deo Ghnr you are not presented ..5th tire nauseous and dis¬ 
gusting spectacles winch are exhibited at Jngunnath and many other 
places in India, ^Ve could not perceive any traces of human hones 
‘whitening tire surface of the earth to a considerable distance round 
the temple, nor did we leant that this had ever been the case, nor did 
the worship or emblems seen in the temple present the least tn- 
decency in their appearance. 

The combinations, so contrary to nature and disgusting to the 
sight, which are represented to exist in the temples of Malabar, 
CarotfumdeU and many other parts of the peninsula of Hindostan, 
’certainly are not exhibited at I>cp Ghur, and it would seem that the 
Voixhip at thLs place is of a purer and more primitive nature. 
Though the worship of Mahadeva or Bijoo mth has long been 
praclired in this province, the temples are not of very ancient date. 
By an inscripfion mrer the outer gateway of the Mat called Maha. 
drra Mundala, it appears that tire building was erected in the year 
1517 SaSvi^ana, which compared with the present Bengal 
year, makes it two hundred and dfty-four years old. In the inner 
'vestibule of the same pagoda is enotlrer inscription, in the I^asri 
'character, 

r I - The 
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Tbe names of tlie Muts, or pkccs of worship, at J)eo tlAur, are 
given in the following list. 

1, Bijoottaih or Mafiodeva Mut. 

%> Btrm "i^ath, 

8. 8ui2/a. 

j;> 4. 

3 . ^ S, Bhem K^r^keya, 

C. BftrvaA, , , ' 

7. NeeiKoxd\m. - , ’ 

8. Jjikshm J^arayana^ > 

^ . 

9. Ana Poorma. 

10. Maha Kali* 

11. Gunga, i 

1& Jlama Lal'shman and Seela. 

IS. Bugla Afookhee. t 

14. Sotn^ (the Sun). ■ ^ 

15. Saraswati, 

16 . Hmoornm, . ' . j.; . 

j 17 . jTia^rn. 

5 * 18. Brahma (^JstapiU)* 

19. 


* Sec Plalif 17- 
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19. Neei Qinckra. 

• ^fO. Kmdee. 

21 , Brindaradevi 

32. S<fna BaiUtt or golden tree. 

Of those twenty-two places of worship, ^teen only are tem|^es, 
dow'ii to that marked Huttofmani the other aix are Istapui^ or 
engraved records on the stones witbinside of the ioclosnre, where 
worship is performed in a similar manner to that of the other temples. 

In the neighbourhood of Deo Ghutt within the eitent of about 
ei^it miles around, are to he found the following temples, which are 
dependant and connected with the general worship at JDco GAmt- 
The names of these pbces are as follow: 

1. HtrUjooreet north two miles- 

2. TupusyidtUMii or forest of devotion, east by north, 

3. Qioul bill, south-west three miles, 

4. Nundtmu Bun, west two miles 

Outside of the temple, and near our tents, are two temples, viz, 
Kadayah Naih, or the inbjit like the Infant Hercules of 

Grecian mytholt^y, and the other B^oo BAeeL 

(January 3.) Moved at half past seven o'clock, road along the 
skirts of the forest- Passed the village of Burliahur and Teeaor hill 


east- 
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east. At twenty miniitea past etght reached the village of HerU^ 
Jooree, near which stands the temple* of the same name. It is a 
pretty spacious inclosore, and contains the five following temples: 

Ramc/iwndraj S, Htmoomnnf 3, Mikhmuindunee or DoorgG, which 
is another name for Parvati; 4, Herl^oor qf Mahadeua; 5, Visimu 
Padookot or the feet of Vishnu : .near the latter is a deep pukat 
well. Tilts place is memorable amongst the follower? of Siva for 
having been a place of meeting Eretwixt Vishnu and himt when the 
latter deity was brought from Lunka, or C^ion^ in order to be 
istaput, or permanent, at Heo Ghuri it is called Asthasti or place of 
abode, and is always understood to be a place that baa been ^^sited 
by the deity in person. These Aslham are to be met with in various 
parts of India ; this Aslhan is termed Heriejooree, or the junction of 
the two trci^ being the place of conference between the detliea 
before-mentioned. Tlie stumps of two very aged trees are to be 
seen, surrounded with a small platforiti, and the flag of Makadeta 
fixed on the top j underneath is a stone figure of Netl Aantfm, or 
Mdiadevai as he is described in the churning of the ocean, when 
lie saved the world from destruction by swallowing the poisonous 

matter 


* Sec Flotes outl 1$. 
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niattcL' produced on that occastoti^ by the operation of whiclt the 
colour of his throat changed from white to blue,* 

Great antiquity is attacliecl to these trees* but I do not conceive 
they can have seen an hundred years. They are most probably 
occasionally replaced by others, as circumstances require or supersti¬ 
tion directs. t 1 

..Near the village aiHert^ot^ee is a remarkable well or reservoir, 
called Trisool Komdu (or the well,of the tridenO = is eighty yards 
in circumference, lined with stone, and the spring is said to be pcreti- 
nini- Tradition records, that Mafutdt^ a arriving at this place of wor¬ 
ship, struck the ground with his trident and the well was produced. 

It is esteemed a place of great sanctity, and is immediately 

m. 

connected willi the worship of tlie temple at BiJoowtJ^ on account of 
the circumstance before mentioDed. 

Pt(rgi(nah Deo Ghur contains fifteen gautKoHies or managers, 
which are os follow, viz. Roont/t Latlore, Simen/ay Tiigw^e, Fooras^, 
5io-^nA, FelifOy Teeoor, Botieft/t Doomorahy Gwmaurdah, .Surdaha, 
Tarabmidiml Jandt/a. Of tliese there are thirty-two villages allotted 
for the maintenance of the chief Ptuidity oe high priest} of the 

temple 

^ See V^llford'a Essaj ea the Sacred Uie«mihc Weitu 
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temple at Deo Ghui'^ granted by government at the settlement of the 
Juagleterry district by the late Mr, Cleveland and Colonel Brown. 
They are in a very flourishing state of cultiTation. 

The present possessor of this office is an aged man, said to be 
near eighty, and has six sons, all grown up, who reside wifli him at 
Deo Ghur, They all live together and form a community ofttiemselves; 
for excepting the police officers of Government, and those living in 
the Bazar, there arc few people who reside 'lere, and it is only at 
the great anmml festivals, in honour of the j:;Dd MaJiadei’a, that it 
ia ever thronged. The people appear blame ess their, lives and 
manners, and Uve in pcBpe with each other. I.^very possible attention 
has been shewn to us duringour stay at Deo Ghur ; and the priests, 
who officiate at the temple, acknowledge the sense they entertaio 
of the protecting kindness of the British Government. 

(January 3.) Amtiida Qfa, the high priest of the temple, paid 
us a visit: he was attended by his six sons, and from twenty to thtrfy 
grandchildren, besides other relations, so that the whole assembly 
had tlie appearance of one fmnily. The high priest is a man of very 
expressive countenance and Arm gait, though upwards of eighty 
years of age. His manner of bestowing his benediction on us, whilst 
he threw the trtalas, or garlands of flowers, over our shoulders, 

tt had. 
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hod something noble on it, and made a strong impression on our 
minds. He was dressed In a plain white cloth thrawn loosely over 
his shoulders, a cap on hia head, and a kind of pattens on hts feet. 
He sat down on his own chair, or rather Hindoostaiiy tuc&ta (a low 
form), which he had brought with him for the poxpoae ? he appeared 
extremely clieerful, and was profuse, and I believe sincere, in his 
expressions of attachment to our Government, He presented both 
Mrs. Francklin and myself with wtiAZiif,* or coverings, one of red 
silk, the other a silver and gold brocade, which he threw round our 
shoulders : they were stated to possess a holy quality, having been 
blessed by himself (the term in Persia is tttburoft, or blessing), wish¬ 
ing ns at the same time every happiness in life. The ceremony was 
gratifying, and we coidd not help observing and admiring the great 
respect and veneration that was evinced towards this venerable priest 
by the whole of the slanders by; it seemed like that of cltildren 
towards their parents. Anmda Oja succeeded Ins father in the high 
priesthood of Deo Gkur : the former was well known to the late 
Mr, Cleveland, about thirty-three years since. 

(January 4.) I returned the visit of the high* priest, who re» 
(eived me in on open area oiljolning to the temple, within the 
^ incloisure 

* A ipccie# of hiodkercluef, vith irbich they decorate the figure oF Muhadeva. 
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incbsure of a sioaU tcmpJe dedicated to Kan^a, which was ncldy or- 
natneotcd^ and the Soor of the temple as usual drenched with Ganges 
water. In tills place the high prieat resides duriag the day, and not 
at his family residence, which is at a short distance from thence. 
The usual ceremony of presenting a jnoii, or ciiaplet of Sowers, 
was performed, which he put over ray slioulders witl>his own hands, 
and again gave his benediction, with an energy of manner c^nal to 
that of yesterday i shortly after which I took my leave of this venerao 
ble and amiable character, impressed with sentiments of esteem and 
respect, to see him perform the high functions of bis office with so 
much meekness and humility, tliough with so noble and dignified an 
aspect, but totally free from pride. He is, moreover, an extremely 
charitabie character. A comfortable meal of rice, salt, &c. is given 
dally to every Pakeer^ Birageet &c. residing at Deo CAvr, which 
are upwards ofra hundred; independent of tliose who are flocking 
daily from different parts of Hlndoostan, for the purpose of wor^ 
shipping at the temple, ; .v j 

yiSIT TO THE TEMPLE BY NIGHT. 

. - “A t 1*1 ij 

We set off a quarter before eight P, M. from our tents* and soon 
'reached the grand temple dedicated to JlfoAoJow, which we found 
i • K 2 crowded 
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crowded wltli people, but on our approaching they msile way ibr uf. 
We met at the door of the outer vestibule the eldest son of the high 
priest, who conducted us to the inner door where we stood. 

>• The ceremonies we observed where as foUowa. The UtigatUt or 
representation of Mahadeva, after being washed wltli Ganges water, 
vi 23 strewed o\'et with sandal-wood, after which the leaves of the 
baike tree where deposited, then mains (or garlands of flowers), and 
a covering of white cloth; neit the A/iAies, or sacred coverings for 
the bead, enveloped the whole; then the image of silver, called 
Puttj Vudusiu, or the fiveface^" strewed over with flowers; after 
which was placed the imperial umbrella, and under it w'aa the head of 
Sesha NagOf tlie king of all the serpents, forming a canopy. 

The attendant priests, wlro were all standing, repeated the 
prayers aloud from the Mar^anda^a Puram, Tlie temple was illn- 
minated by an immense cheraugdaun, or circular lamp of tutenague, 
blazing like gold, four feet in lieight by two in breadth, which was 
supplied by a profusion of gheCf or clarified butter, and burned with 
innumerable wicks. The spiral and never ceasing flame from this 
profusion of lamps, continually ascending to the summit, in devotion 
to the Supreme Creator of. the Universe, the altar strewed with 
flowers, sandal-wood, and precious and cotlly gums, tlie surrounding 

priests 
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and tlie various omairtenta of t))e tempk; altogether formed a 
picture difficult to describe, but imprea&h^dy felt bjr the spectators 
with real interest; and to use the words of the energetic Maurice, 
whilst describing the Mithraih rites in the cavern worship of the 
antieat Persians ; “ The radiated orb of gold, the bright spiral dame 
ascending from the ever-glowing altar, impressed the inmost souls 
of the aspirants with'an awful sense of the present deity.*** 
Imagination cannot avoid kindling at a scene like tins, and it is 
difficnlt to avoid rusliing into entliusiastn, whilst viewing the splendour 
of this ancient species of devotion, as now exhibited before us in its 
here existing prototype. The high priest, who was sitting with bis 
knees crossed, repeated the prayers to himself. This posture, I un¬ 
derstand from my raoomhiec^ who is a Brahmin, is peculiarly appropri- 
ate<l to himself, and no other person dares to assume it; a white 

■9 

sheet was thrown round Iiis body, and a wreath of flowers encircled 
his head. The benevolence and solemni^ of his aspect, and the fer¬ 
vency w'ith w Iiich he prayed, made a strong impression on our minds. 

Shortly offer we had entered, the high priest having blessed a 
garland of flowers and some sweetmeats for each of us, sent them by 
his second son, who as on a former occasion, threw them around our 

shoulders, 

* See JVlBitrice's ludiu Antiquities, octars eiUt> vq 1> tv. 
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Bhoulders, and while ho was performing this ceremony, the high priest 
gave us hb bteasing ; after which be scattered over the Hn^am some 
Ganges water, and shortly after enquired if we were pleased witlt 
what we bad seen* We expressed our satisfaction, and then making 
our obeisance we returned from the temple, conducted by his eldest 
son to the gate. 

After visiting the shrine of ^iroo ATa/A, the or chief 

magistrate of MahadevOy whose image was richly dressed on this 
occasion, we returned tO our tents, highly gratified with the inte- 
lesdng spectacle, the like of which I bad never before seen during 
a residence of thirty-two years in India.T ^ 

The respect which was shewn to us excited no inconsiderable 
degree of surprise, as coming from Hindoos, and paid to us at the 
focus and fountain head cV Hindoo superstiiion, 

I, ' ■- ^ l^-J 
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low and stunted. Crossed the Puh n nullali, and proceeded on 
through the forest: the Gugri rircr on the left^ the bed dry, 
with red sand. Pass three small hills, on the summit of one 
of which is a tempk', called* Doo GAorra, dedicated to 
lilQhadeo. At ten minutes past nine cleared the forest and 
passed the village of HurseepoWf situated at the foot of a hill, 
on the summit of which is another temple dedicated to 
Makadeo. At half past nine reached the village of Mifkee, 
Distance by perambulator, eleven miles seven furlongs. Here 
Vi*c found Rajah Gander All and his i suite, who had done roe 
the favour to come four miles from his residence at QtmtcA- 
pore to meet ns. 

(Wehrmry Moved at half past six A.M., and 

crossed the Gugri nullah, the road over the plain. Passed 
the villa^ of Penaree on the right, and crossed the Sook- 
tnarnee nullah: B^poor village on the right and left. Entered 
a thick jungle with smidi low trees, Crossed the Cufniipa 
nullah in the jungle ; cleared the jungle, and passed the village 
ol Preentmunka: At half past seven reached the town of the 
principal Zemindar of the Camtekpffre district, on the banks 


of 


H 
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of the Mun river. Distance hy perambulatur, live miles four 
furlongs. 

Rajah Cauder Ali, accompanied b>' hi:; suite, came out to 
meet us about two miles from the town, and with much politC'’ 
ness conducted us to our tents, where after staying a short 
time he took his leave, and sent us an abundant and hospitable 
supply of provisions of all kinds. 

The town of Curruckpore is pleasaotly situated upoo the 
banks of the Afun river, a beautiful running stream ; but the 
houses in general are iU built, with the exception of the 
Hajah^s palace, and a handsome mosque, on the hanks of the 
river. Vast numbers o£ buildings In the environs are gone to 
ruin, and the once pleasant gardens of the Rajah's ancestors 
are now in decay. Such is frequently the case in Hindustan. 
. Moved at six A. M. and crossed the Muu river; the 
chain of hilts in front, and the road through a thick jungle 
of low stunted trees. Passed some long and deep ravines on 
the right, the hills closing on all sides; the ground a gentle 
ascent. Entered the Sinawur Ghaut, The road winds along 
the ledge of a huge projecllng mass of rock, the path very 


narrow. 
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narrow. On the right the Mnn river with water in it, and 
some rocks. Passed another large mass of rocks, in one of 
which is an excavated chamber, six feet in length and the 
entrance two feet in breadth ; the rock high and rugged, and 
the scenery around highly romantic. After clearing the pass, 
proceeded on through the valley, the 3fun river on the right 
This river, I was informed, takes its rise in the hills to the 
north-west, and its source is at a hill called Bhim Bkan, Cross¬ 
ed the Mun river at the ghant called Hnh Hah, which here 
presented a singular appearance, the ground gradually slopiug 
from tlie base and sides of the hill in front, amid a wild and 
romantic scenery, A large assemblage of blue rocks blocking 
up the centre of the stream, an adjoining lake of considerable 
depth, and the river passing over its pebbly bed, with the 
over hanging woods, complete the interesting scene. 

Proceeded on among the hills, wliich here present the 
form of a superb amphitheatre, the ground of a very high ele¬ 
vation. Continued the ascent on the right and left of the road. 
Several large mounds of earth appear scattered with forest 
trees. Continued to osceud and proceed on over very elevated 

H 2 ground. 
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grooDd, on a level with some of the summits of tlic siirroniict- 
ing bills. .Commence a goalie descent through a very narrow 
road in a winding direction, and entered a pleasant dell, over¬ 
spread with trees, and skirted by the PuneJt koinar nullah, 
.which we crrjssod; some water and stones in the nullah. 
Entered a forest of thin fall trees, commenced another ascent, 
and continued to ascend over a rocky snrface, which renders 
the passage extremely difficult for wheel carriages of any kind. 

At eight A, M. passed the Punch Aomor ghaut, ivhere are 
the remains of a stone bastion, which would render the 
passage of this ghaut very difficult if defended even by a smalt 
party. At a quarter past nine reached I)odanah, situated 
between the bills, near the nullah of the same name, with 
plenty of water. Distance six miles ; course uortli'west. 

Rajah Cauder All insisted on accompanying us on the 
march, and most politely rendered us every assistance in his 
power, by sending people to assist our carts in the passage of 
the difficult parts of the hills In addition to this kindness, 
lie treated us, during three days residence at Curruckporef 
with the most cordial hospitality. 


February 
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(February 29;) We took leave of the friendly Rajati, 
Tvlio bad politely reninined the preceding day in canip, and at 
half pa&t six crossed the jyoddjnah nullah and couimenced a 
geo tie ascent; the road tli rough the forest, and the hills 
iticlosing us or all sides. Commenced the ascent of the first 
division of the mountain called Mtirug GhaiU ; on our left the 
hed of a torrent, thickly overspread with large loose stones. 
Continued to ascend; on both sides the forest consists of 
bamboos and other trees, on the right a deep liollow channel 
The road exceedingly stony and steep throughout, the jungle 
thinning very mitch. No wheel-'Carriage can possibly pass by 
this road. By the kindness of the Rajah our tents and 
baggage were brought over the inouotain by several hundred 
people. The ascent continues to a very great elevation. On 
the left another deep hollow channel. By great labour and 
dilBculty, and after an arduous struggle, we gained the sum¬ 
mit, and proceeded on through a forest of low and thin trees. 
Commence a gentle descent for a short distance, and proceeded 
in a winding direction through the forest. Proceeded on over 
elevated ground and thick bamboo forest; obtained occasioniilly 
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an obstructed broken view of the plains below and the Ganges 
in the distance. Comiinenced the ascent to the second division 
of the mountain ; the road not so difficult os the preceding. 
On reaching the sutnuiitf proceeded on over a very elevated 
lablC'Tandf and on gaioing a clear space, the prospect broke 

magnificently upon our view, the hill of J^ehari aud the 

% 

fort of Mtinghir, twelve miles distant, appearing as if below 
our feet: the wide and extensive plains skirted by the Ganges^ 
and the view of the surrounding hills whilst standing on a 
level with the highest of them, the dark and rugged aspect of 
several of the bills beneath us, and the deep and tremendous 
precipice overhanging the valley below, altogether produced a 
prospect that almost bids defiance to description, and which 
nothing but the [pencil of a first rate artist could possibly hope 
to poortray. 

Tlie distance from our tents to the summit of the mountain 
was four miles and two furlongs. An inruud into Curruckpooy 
by this gliaut, if opposed, would he attended with extreme 
difficulty, if it were not altogether impracticable, as the nar> 
rowness of the road aud the precipices on each side present 

' almost 
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almost insuriuouutabic obstacles to the approach of a r^ular 
line of marcli, of artillery or any hind of wheel-carriages, 
aod 1 doubt not but a small body of resolute oieti would easily 
keep the pass against all assailants, however numerous. At 
the summit of the first ascent is a large Iieap of stones on each 
side of the road, where the passagt; is very narrow, which 
appear to be the remains of a bastion erected in former times 
for the defence of the pass; it might easily be rendered very 
strong, if circumstances should ever require this pass to be 
fortified. 

Commenced the descent of Mantg GhatU, the road very 
steep and nairow, covered with large loose stones. On tlic 
left a tremendous precipice, and the sides of the hill exhibit 
a stratum of black rock. The view whilst descending the hill 
is equally magnificent, as whilst standing on the summit, the 
loomings of the trees on the opposite bank of the Ganges^ in 
the province ol "JTirhootj appear through the haze of the at¬ 
mosphere. The road continues excessively steep aud difficult. 
Passed t]ie bed of a torrent, winch in the rainy season must 
rush with great violence down the sides of the mountain. On 

the 
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the right are several small hills, covered with black and ruggeti 
rock: the hills on each side nearly perpendicular. In our de-' 
scent we saw great numbers of large wild moiikies traversing 
the declivities of the mountain. 

At half past nine reached our breakfast tent in tlte valley 
near the village of Parbal, at the foot of the bills: total dis* 
(ance by peranibuhitor, four miles aiul seven furlongs, which 
took us three hours and a half to accomplish. At this place 
excellent water is procured from a perennial spring, which 
rises io the uiountain about three hundred yards to the south¬ 
west of the village, issuing from the rock perforated In several 
parts, and trickling down into a natural bason about four feet 
square, formed of rock; it is from thence conveyed by a channel 
covered with loose stones into the valley. The passage up to 
the spring head is arched over on both sides with large tall 
trees, and the appearance altogether is imposing; it strongly 
reminded me of the sources of the Saimamier In the neighbour' 
hood of ancient 

(^Ufarch 3.) Moved at six A.M., the road between the 
bills. Passed Zhtki/e nuliali, which joins the Singha nullah 
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PREFACE 


In presenting to the Public the Third Part of the 
£ssav on the Site of PaltLoihraj the author, is 
actuated solely by motiyes of gratitude and respect 
to his indulgent Countrjnnen, who have from his 
earliest years cherished and patronized his labours 
in die fields of Oriental Literature, and have tliereby 
given him a consequence in himself which he could 
not otherwise have dared to assume. But as this 

work 
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work OD the site of this renowned City .will^ in all 
probabili^, be the last wliich he shall intrude on 
his liberal benefactors, he has endeavoured to render 
it as complete as possible, by giving a sketch of that 
part of the country through which he passed on his 
return home, after the survey of the Erranaboas had 
been accomplished. 

^ This may, perhaps, be deemed more interesting 
at the present time, as that region has not been 
surveyed, as far as comes within the authors know- 
l^ge, since the time of the first settlement of the 
Jungiet€T7y district, by tbe late Mr. Cleveland and 
Colonel Brown,' during which period, the distiict 
has received such improvements troin the labours of 
the different Gentlemen, their successors, that the 


once 
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once forgotten and neglected Junghterty now bids 
fair, not only to equal the neighbouring states, but 
hereafter to become one of the most flourishing 
provinces of British India. 

WILLIAM FRANCKLIN, 

* 

Bhaugulfobe, 

Novembeb 1st, 1818. 
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(January 5, 1815.) Quitted Deo Gknr at eight A. M., 
road through the fore&t; shortly after the couotry opens: 
Jatiia Hill south ; i7oo»ee Hill south-west. Passed the J^crtwiA 
Nullahj now dry: it comes from. Nawffdah^ and water is pro¬ 
cured in its channel in like manner as in ihcChanduJij.hj 
digging pits. At half past eight reached Jioouee^ a lai-ge 
and populous town; distance by perambulator four mites seven 
furlongs, Roouee hill west. 

Troni Raonetf which is situated on elevated ground^ you 
have a commanding view of the foUoiving hills, viz. Teeoor, 
east by north; Tttpoo .Bum, east; iJosiuJi, south-east by east j 
Fo^Wee,.south-east; Mttira, south-east; Nundutt Dun or 

B PuHn 
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Puiia KutlUf north-east j HundhtMf cast by south. Road 
good^ plenty of water aud proviaions. 

(Januitrtf G,J Moved at six A. M. crosssd the Cutioreah 
nullah. Crossed the riTcrj which comes from Chafeye* 

Fussed the village of Hirneah on the south : the country well 
cultivated^ especially with heautifut fields of wheat and 
barley. Recrossed the Aji/e river. Passed the village of 
Notoardeah; Rooneg hill on our rights JaUia hill ivest. 
Recrossed the jdji/e river. Crossed the j^Jye river the fourth 
time "f Sutnra and bill south, the village of Abfiu/east, 

Enter a forest of low stunted trees, situated on elevated table- 
land. Passed the village of Sirja Joonee and Mtitijomah ; 
the river on our left i thick forest on either side. 

Crossed the Pootwss^ nullah and village of the same name. 
Recrossed the river the fifth time and proceeded on our 

route. Ascended an elevated table-land : the Sujurah hill east. 
Proceeded through the forest. At half past nine cleared the 
forest, Peiliah village north-west. Reentered the forest and 
proceeded on over an elevated table-land. Hill to the south-east, 
name unknown. Passed Perniah village, north. Crossed 

the 
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the Pootur i/bor nuUali. ' At twelve minutes past eleven 
reached the village of Jiulhimporet siiuated on elevated 
ground. Distance by perambulator nineteen miles one 
furlong. In Major RennePs map. the distance given is 
thirteen miles. 

(January!^ Moved at seven A. M. Pulgunge hill 
south. Road along the skirts of the forest, over elevated 
table>land; Kurkee village * on our left. Road continued 
through the forest^ Maharieak hill, very small, south. Pass 
Sunshutlyf a large village with good cultivation, Kutooah 
village left, Rojah Ditmna bill north. At twelve minutes past 
nine, reached the village of Narmghte, Distance by peram¬ 
bulator, ten miles two furlongs 

Xlie rros or coss in this part of the country is much larger 
than that to the westward or northward ; and is even longer 
than the cqs& Jefumgir, used in the road from ZfoAore to Helhi, 
This eoss, which was established by order of the Emperor Jti- 
AongfV-, we measured whilst accompanying a survey made by 
General Remolds, of the Bombay establishment, in 1793-4; 
and we found it to be three English miles between the mile 

B 2 stones. 
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stones, or eoss nunars, erected by tbc Emperor. Tlie SiiUaun^ 
eo$s of the late Tippoo SuUaun is said to be four mUes English, 
which is nearly- the distance of the Persian fursung. Since 
our Jeaving JJeo Ckur^ we have found the computed coss of 
the country, as measured by the perambulator, to be three 
miles and five furlongs each. The natives have a mode of 
reckoning the distance by taking the bough of a tree In their 
hands: as long as it continues fresh they go on, and when it 
begins to wither they stop, It is termed a and called 
the measurement by JDhalie. 

(January 8,) Alored at seven A- M,, road along the 
skirts of the forest. Passed Seroitn village on the left, CAor- 
ffhana village on the right. Road continued tbrough the 
forest. Commenced a descent from the table-land, by a 
gentle declivity, and crossed the bed of a nullah. At a 
quarter past eight emerged from the forest and entered a plain 
open country, well covered with numerotas villages and planta¬ 
tions of the Mowah trees. Passed the villages of JierlmdJtee 
and J^ij^hee on the south, Sa/ah J}utnrKt hill north-east, 
Ger/iin^ee hill north-west. Road tlirough an open country. 

Pass 
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Pass tbe village of Keernoti^, At ten A. M. reached tiie 
village of Mukdeeah, Pistance by perambulator, nine miles 
three furlongs. 

From Mukdeeah to Curruckdeah the road lies over an 
extensive plain,, interspersed with thick groves of mowah and 
mangoe trees. 

Cross the Oosree and Godivejy rivers, urfaich intersecting 
the country in various directions, contribute highly to its 
flourishing cultivation. Reached Cttrruckdeah and encamped 
on the west side of the town. Distance from MuktUeah four 
miles west*south*west. i 

Citrruckdeah is a liirge town and head of the taiooka or 
division of the same name: it is attached to the"i?aiiig'AMr 
province, and is situated on elevated ground on the banks of 
tlie Oosree river, which nearly encircles it. The stream at 
present is narrow, but its hanks are very steep and shelving. 

It must be a formidable river in the rainy season. In the nrigh- . 
bourhood of the town are ravines, which render it difttcalt of 
access. We saw tbe remains of the Fort which was taken by 
Colonel Browne in the Jungleterry war of \ 777 > 

1779 , 
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17^9; and a bungalow^ formerly bnilt by the Colonel, has but 
recently fallen. The town Is very large and populous, and has a 
rery handsome bazar, where provisions are in abundance. The 
present zemindar of this district is Girweh Narain Deo, a man 
advanced in years, who caused us to be treated with respect. 

The division of Curruckdeak^ according to the account 
given by the late Colonel Browne, whose details wc have 
always found correct and perspicuous, contains thirty Gaut- 
walliea or sections, under the authority of their respective 
Gautwals or managers} and since the final settlement of 
1779-80, the lands of this division, like others which we have 
passed throngh during our present survey, have much Improved 
in cnltivation. The names of the Gautwallies are as follow, vhs. 


Serdmporet 

Neckpoorahf 

Currur horry^ 

X/sko^ 


Gamlay^ 

JLatdahf 

Govungee^ 

Jjuttakief 

Mfiireah, 

CkuckmuagoOf 

KisOf 

JhtrktUahf 

Jereedee, 


Chorchattaf 
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Ghorchuttaf , ^ , 

PauncA GaffwA. 

AWeaA, • 

Masiioodee^ 

Purkutlakf 

DeigOTig, 

Pimeej . 

Jturgautly^ 

Jevrea^ 

Pobee^ 

KismOf 

Gommah Pass, 

% 

KurkaWf 

UtirneftiA, 

Homckaumf 

•Sii/ZgotnetA. 


ColoDcl Browne likewise states, that out of the remaining^ 
lauds in this division, there are twelve khatsak villages culti¬ 
vated, slxtj-tbree uncultivated, thirteen charity villages, and 
five jaghirs ; that the proportSou of cultivation at the present 
day is greatly superior, and indeed the case is the same through¬ 
out the Jungleterry,* 

The division of Curruekdeah is hounded by Ram Ghur 
on the west, by Guidore on the north, by Reerbhoom on the 
east, and by Packeate and jRan^Aur on the south. Road 
good, plenty of water and provisions. 

(Jtmuary 

• See the Mcellent account of Colonel BrowiiP, publiabed by order of 
the Uonourable the Court of Directors, 1788. 
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(Jarmary 11,) Moved at seveD A. M., road over the 
plains of Cumakdeah. Passed the villages of Cheindoo and 
Raje Ghwr on the right. Entered a lowj^ thick jungle, which 
continues about a milcj and re-enter the conutry near the 
village Doodheeita. Crossed the Oosee river, very narrow, 
but with steep banks. Passed the village of Patamo on the 
right, inhabited by Gosseins, near w'hich is a place of worship. 
Heredi village on the left i Surjye village on the right; Chum^ 

i *' 

tarieh village on the left ; KuJmoo7idah and Pun^har villages 
on the right. Cultivation good. 

At a quarter past nine reached the village of Kurrari; 
distance by perambulator ten miles one furlong, though it bad 
been computed at eight miles west by north. 

The following are the beaiiugs of the hills from Kurrart. 
Garingee, north-cast j CAo^de Z)rwma, north-east; Puitul 
GhurrtiU’oAt north; north-west j ^uwA'ane, nortli- * 

w'est by west i Sarnassan, north by west. Good roads, plenty 
of water and provislous, 

(tlajiuary 12.) iVloved at seven A- M,, road through 
the jungles. liaagAa JJharee hilt and Chafurdeah on the 

' POUtll. 
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soatU. Cleared the Jungles uud entered a piain inters|)erscd 
with grorcs of iiiowali and mango trees; passed the same ut» 
the riglit, Jiagmari Tolow or pood on the kft, another pond 
on tile right. Passed J^oond/ut^ a very iaige and populous 
village^ situated on a rising ground on the skirts of the jungle; 
it belongs to Nawaub Singh, one of the Zemindars of the 
district of JSamgfmr Chetira, Passed the village of Ghoseerdee 
on the left, Jijaitraphar hill west- Flossed Gattrmh on the 
left. Hoad continues over elevated ground. Pahuri hill soutli. 
Reached the viliage of ^nkhatigoo i distance by perambulator, 
eleven miles one furlong. C/ielkoo ItUI, south-west. Good 
roads, plenty of water and provisions. 

(lJa7marp 13.} Moved at seven A. JVI-, road excellent 
through an open country. Passed the villages of Shtiiffpoor 
on the left, and A'cmadeh on the right and left. Passed two 
jecls; Perem'di village, right; Soanderdvh village, right; 
Ckelkoo hill, south ; Kuttcah hill, south; Bukmunee hill, 
west; J}t}Oiigoodi village, left. Proceeded on over elevated 
ground, occasional jungle and cultivation alternately. Cleared 
the forest near the village of KismUt large and populous ; 

c the 
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the prospect here beautifully variegated. Suhtnttnec bill west, 
about two luUes distant; littcfcreah bill tbe same. Tlie Dee- 
heepoor Duilah skirts the village of Kismet iu a winding direc¬ 
tion on both sides of it; it is at present dry, but water is 
procured by digging pits, like those lu the Chandua, and from 
the steepness of its banks it must iu the rainy season be a 
formidable stream. Proceeded along the banks of the Dee- 
beepoor nullaii. The hill KurheCf appearing on the left, is a 
long, low, table-land, apparently formed of a black rock, with 
stunted trees at its sides. Cros^d the J)eebee^tooi'f 

nullah, having some rocks in its bed : about six miles from 
hence it joins the JEJeroA'iV river and flows eastward. 

The soil of the country, both yesterday and to-day, con¬ 
tains much talc or abruk, some specimeos of which ive picked 
up. It is one of the articles mentioned by Colonel Browne as 
forming part of the commerce of the district; 

and is made into lautborns used at the celebration of weddings, 
and at the Moborum and other festivals. 

Crossed the Ohooltesoor uuHah, ascended elevated ground, 
and passed a range of small, low hills, seven in number, 

extend log > 
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extending to some distance east and west, but quite detached 
from all other hills in the neighbourhood : they are black in 
colour, and thickly overspread with stones, appearing as if 
the^ coDtained iron or other ore heneath the surface ; they 
are called Laknhee. Passed the village NariU at the 
foot of Bahmanee hill, on the right j Neeroo hilt west. Skirt¬ 
ed the sides of Buhinanne hill, and at half past nine reached 
the village of Khur K-hdr^ large and populous. Distance by 
perambulator nine miles one furlong, 

(Jamnnj I4ih.') Moved at 7 A,M. Crossed tlie BeiUm 
nullah j Poonia village on the left, Pklwarkk village on the 
right. Crosscfl the Keasoo nullah, with little water in it. 
Ascended an elevated table-land; iVewoo hill west by north, 
Pei'teingha hill west, Chet^npooT vtllagc right and left. Passed 
ifertcadir imd iVejyrfea villages on the right. Passed Down- 
chansj a very large and populous village, with abundance *of 
cultivation in the neiglt hour hood. Posset] the village of Kut- 
tarytt; Marokmak hill on the right. Skirted the foot of Ntro 
hill on the south ; a chain of hills in the neighbourhood 
presenting a singular appearance, as of one rising above an- 

. c 2 other ; 
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other; their general direction is from north to north-east. 
The land orcr tvhich we passed bebg of a very litgli elevation, 
we had a distinct and commanding view of the surrounding 
bills, The appearance of Niro is bleak and rugged^ and the 
rocks which appeared to compose it are in colour black, wear¬ 
ing a volcanic appearance; its summit and side.s are thinly 
spread with stunted trees and brushwood. Suttdha hill west; 
Dundrah hil! west by south. 

Passed the villages of Seetapore and Sain^Sonk ; continued 
our route over the elevated land j cleared the hill of Nin ; 
passed the villages of Neteroh on the left, and Nopaftar right. 

At ten A, M, reached the village of Kotoroiumoh, situated 
near the foot ot (he Gomak pass, amidst a luxuriant and 
abundant cultivation of wheat and sugar-cane. Dubore hill 
north ; Muroohmah hill north by west. Distance by peram- 
bnlator, eleven miles four furlongs. 
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PASSES OF GOMAH, SINGHAR, AND DUMNEE, 

The passes which lead into the Junghlerry district, from 
the nciglibouring provinces of Biritkoom, Rarnghur^ and Be- 
har, have, according to the statements of the late Colonel 
Browne, been laid down in the following manner, ms. on the 
side of Bnckete and Birbhomfif the 7oGiuly pass leading from 
Pachete to Curritcfieoh. From Bekar and Ramgkm\ those of 
Ckackye and Gomih^ tiesidcs those on the nortiuwest boun¬ 
dary of B€kai% called Singhar and Dumnee^ the latter o( 
whicli, by some oversight or other, not been noticed by 
Colonel Browne, though, in every other respect, liis narrative 
and geographical details of the tfungltiet'ry district, for ac¬ 
curacy and precision, stand anrlvailed. 

The frontier passes of Birbkoom and Packete we had no 
opportunity of visiting during the present survey: but the re¬ 
sult of tiie following details of the nature and position of the 
passes of Gomahf Singhai\ Koorourmahf and DumneCf irhich 
constitute the south-western boundary of the Jungieterry 
district, may be relied on as accurate; and, as it does not 

appear 
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ajjpeELr that they have been explored since the time of Colonel 
Browne, a period of near thirty-four years, aa account of 
their present state may possibly be acceptable. 

The pass laid down by Major Rennel, in his excellent 
Map of the t/un^Ieieny district, as being the Gomah pass, 
is DOW called Teharee, and might possibly have been named 
Gomahf as being nearest to the village of that name, the hills 
in the neighbourhood being in the Culwallte^ or division of 
Gomah. 

The Koorourtnah puss, which is much nearer and in the 
road to Sin^har^ leads into the province of Ramghttr* 

The village of Gomah h six miles south-west of Kom'our~ 
mah, and five miles north by east from the pass of leharee. 
At Koorourruah was informed by one of the police peons, 
an aged man, that he recollected Colonel Browne having been 
at this place about thirty-six years since, and that the Colonel 
marched his battalion into JBeha>‘ through the Singhar pass, 
after going in person to inspect the GoaitiA or Teharee pass, 
which is not practicable for wheel-carriages, or any thing but 

cattle 
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cattle and foot passengers, wlicieas most of the other passes 

•Sr 

arc practicable for field artillery.* 

(January 18.) Moved at balf-past six A. M., road along 
the skirts of the Jungle. Ascended an elevated tabledand 
and traversed an open country; the Mmn^kur hills extending 
to a considerable distance on our left, PUssed the village of 
A’lma. Continued our route over the fablc-iaiid. Passed the 
village of Tunerwah: the extensive range of hills that divide 
BamgAur from the Jttngieterry on our right. Entered a 
thick forest. Descended and crossed the Jt/naf Jour millah, 
now dry; reascended the tab Iceland and continued our route 
through the forest. Passed a large assemblage of rocks, the 
forest in several parts exhibiting a stratum of black rock. 
Crossed the head of the CodockAur nullah, strewed with rocks 
of a very large size, with water in one part of it in the inter¬ 
stices of tlic rocks, the jungle all round thick aud impene- 
trable. 

At eight A. M. passed the village T^iiah, and at half-past 
eight reached our breakfast tents, pitched in a bottom; but 

we, 

• S« Culonel Browne's Beeonat of die Jtmgirterrjf, possitn. 
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we, without delay, proceeded on to survey the pass; com- 
niCDced the first ascent of the hill and pass, which is very 
steep and difficult of access; it is impassable fur artillery, but 
accessible to men and cattle, A narrow ledge of rock, capa¬ 
ble of receiving only a single file at a time, and flanked by a 
deep hollow, now opposed our progress, and obliged us to 
descend from the elephant, and continue the remainder on 
foot. 

At nine reached the second ascent of the hill and pass, 
which is here culled Tri G/iurr^ Gfiaui, or tfie Triple Pass, 
on gaining which there is au opening In the hills, which os it 
were embayed us on ah sides, with a view of Doorga Ghaut 
about two miles distant. The assemblage of hills in the vici¬ 
nity produces a rooiautic appearance. Descended through 
the pass by a steep and narrow' passage of solid rock, with 
lofty sides, and only from three to four feet in breadth. The 
pass is thickly strewed with large stones, and utterly inaccessi¬ 
ble to any kind of artillery, and even horsemen would proceed 
with difficulty. Rcascendcd the pass, and immediately after 
commenced another descent, exceedingly steep and difficuit. 

* Crossed 


hr) ^ 
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Crossed the Mogul Mari ntiJlab, which is a branch of the 
Codakharauver. On the left hand side of the mad, a barrow 
or heap of stones, deposited there by Mahommedans, to com¬ 
memorate the murder of a Mogul, who, many years since, 
was slain by robbers whilst travelling through this pass. This 
custom prevails throughout Lidia and in many other parts of 
the world; and according to the accounts of travellers, similar 
barrows are to be met with in GraJid Tartar^ and Siberiat and 
are conjectured to be relics of tlie progress of the Mogul and 
Scythian hordes, who, under Hingis Khan and Timoor, over¬ 
ran the finest parts of Asia and Europe.^ 

Commenced a very steep ascent, the road covered with 
large loose stones. Ascended and descended alternately several 
times. The surfaces of these hills arc covered with particles 
of talc or abruk, which icflccting the rays of the sun 
glitter like silver. This abruk forms a material part of the 
trade of Jungleterry, and is conveyed to several parts of India. 

D Commenced 

* See Ihe neeounl of He Guignes, as iteluileit by CibhoJi, in his “ Decline 
** and Fall of the Rumnn Fmpire,” vol. vi. 
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Cojumenced tlic Iasi ascent of the hill and pass, about a 
luile iu extent. Having gained the summit, which is table¬ 
land, the view is strikingly grand. Fronting is Daorga Ghautf 
half a mile distant, witli a circle of hills of various shapes, 
of a black and desolate appearance. In the valley below is 
the n ullah, another branch of the Godakhara river, 

its bed being now dry j but water is procurable in small quan¬ 
tities by digging pits, in the same manner as in the Chandttn. 

From the extremity of the Tekari or Gomah Gktmi^ 
Singhar hill and pass bear north j JJuhore bill north-east by 
east; Doorga hill and pass north-east. Distance from 
Koorounnah to the end of the Tekari pass b nine miles five 
/urlongs; from thence to the end of Doorga Ghaut^ whither 
I sent the perarabulalor, one mile six furlongs; on the whole, 
eleven miles three furlongs from Koorounnah. We returned 
to our breakfast tent in the bottom at twelve o'clock. 

After surveying the Tekari pass, 1 am of opinion that no 
inroad into the ^fungleierry district is to be apprehended from 
that quarter, since the scarcity of water and difficulty of the 
road would prevent the ingress of any troops with artliicry ; 

and 
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even horsemen would, I apprebeml, be unwiHiii^ to lia^Jwd 
the experiiuent of forcing them, if the lulls were defended by 
even two companies of Sipahis, who, stationed here, might 
draw their supplies from the country in their rear, and bid 
debance to ten times their number. 

It is not impossible, however, but at some distant period; 
either the Mahratms, Pindarees, or other hostile bands, 
might he tempted to invade the Jujigleierry, and hazard a 
passage in this direction, as in all probability, if the passes of 
Singhar and Dumrwe were occupied with troops, they would i 
and if they gained the open country by this pass, would do 
incredible damage in a short space of time, especially when it 
is considered with what rapidity these marauders are accus¬ 
tomed to advance, and the privations which they aic capable 
of sustaining from their accustomed habits and mode of life. 

On the summits of the hills leading to the passes are to 
be seen the remains of several mined forts, which were 
probably erected in the times of the Mogul Government, for 
the protection of the passes : they are situated in various dl- 
reettODS, and extend over the circamfcrence of eight or ten 

n 2 miles. 
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joiles. Two of then), in parttciilur^ form u very romantic 
viewj, and arc wort by the attention of artists. The stability 
of the British Government has, in the present times, rendered 
these forts unnecessary , but they do credit to the Government 
wliich caused them to he erected, as in tliosc days tlic sove¬ 
reigns of the Iiousc of Titnoor were liable to fretjuent em- 
harrassiuent, cither from the ambition and rebellion of the 
turbulent nobles of the empire, or the intrigues of the Princes 
of their own familv. 

9 

2n our return home we visited the banhs of the Goibikhara 
river, which presented au entire bed of massy rocks of im¬ 
mense size, e<jnaJ to those at Sootffouri and ^attgJiaj which 
in the rainy season must form a tremendous cataract. At sun¬ 
set reached our encampment at Koorourmah, the whole inarch 
)>clng this day twenty-two miles. 

(January 21.) Moved at a (juarter past six A. M , road 
along the skirts of the Uundha\ii\\j through theforest. Passed 
the Kurneoor nullah, Suruaghee and Hulun Pokoo hills on , 
tlje west; the roai! winding. Commeuce the Koorottrmuh 
jiass by a gentle ascent, but very winding; ascend and descend 

alternately 
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aitcrniitdVj cncontpassed by hills aud thick forest. Commenced 
anutlicr steep and diflicult ascent; on the rlglit a large and 
deep ravine dividing the mountain, and the road overspread 
ivith large loose stones. On adrtiucing the ruad becomes more 
difficult, large slabs of black rock being imbedded in the soil, 
over IVbleb yon are obliged to jiass, though the ruad is every 
u’bcrc of sufficient o idtb. The hill of Kmrourmahj on the 
left, exceedingly steep and nearly perpendicular. 

At nine A. M. cleared tlie Koorourmuft j>ass, which is 
near four miles In extent, and distant fixjm the village of 
Sii^luii six miles. 

The surfaces of the surroundiog hills are covered with 
tale, as we observed »vas the case ivith the Gumah jiass in the 
opposite direction. After the last descents, Shtghar hill and 
pass bore north, as did the forts, which were visible on the 
sunimiis of the hills tln^e days before, whilst exploring the 
Gwittt/i pass, so that our course now lying nearly iiortli-east, 
we have completed the cii'cuinference of these hills, which 
constitute the south-west boundary of the Janglelerry district 
leading into Jiehar and Ramghur. Distance from Ktiorourmah 

to 
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to the extremity of the pass of that name, by perambuktor, 
four miles. 

(^amiar^ 23.) Moved at half past six A. M. Proceeded 
along the foot of the Koorourmah pass, the valley covered 
with thick bamboo jungle. Passed through a forest of thin 
stunted trees, commenced a winding ascent up the Nii'tvah 
hill, and passed a fort in ruins, above our heads, on the right. 

Road continued between two hills, but of sufficient breadth and 
without impediment: in the bottom a thick bamboo jungle. 

Proceeded on over a dat elevated space, surrounded by hills; 

the thick bamboo jungle continues, part of which had been 

burnt to facilitate our passage throngh it. Ascend and descend 

alternately. Passed the dry beds of several torrents; road 

continues through bamboo jungle. Passed over a stratum of 

black rock of an irregular surface, which crossed the road i 

on the right an assemblage of black rocks of fantastic shapes; \ 

jungle a good deal thinner. Passed the mins of a fort on the 

summit of the hill. Descended from the elevated tahledand 

by a very steep road, but whicit is not impracticable, either 

for artillery or other wheel-carriages, as our own carts accom~ 
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paitied us. Tbe country people lock the wheels and bring the 
carts down the hill without dilHculty. This is called the Amor 
Setty puss, and Is in fact that denomiouted Singhar^ as the 
Tekari pass is called GemoA, for the reason before stated. 
At the bottom Is Amor Setty nullah, now dry, and its bed 
tliickly overspread with stones. This descent reminded me 
strongly of the pass called Teenghto Allaha Akhar in Persia, 
which leads from the high road from Isfahan to the beautiful 
valley of Shiravz, 

The soil every where through these hills is impregnated 
with talc, several specimens of which we picked up and 
brought along with us: when exposed to the sun's rays it 
glitters like silver. Although the road he practicable, this 
pass is rendered extremely diflicult, as well by over-hanging 
hills as by the thickness of tlie jungle on each side, and by 
the steepness of the descent, since a resolute enemy, taking 
post in the jungles, might annoy a line of march exceedingly. 
This, indeed, is applicable to every part of this day’s march. 
The forts in the neighbourhood, on the summits of the bills, 
were evidently constructed to command this pass, and if they 


were 
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were occupied by a regular force, though small, would effec¬ 
tually do so against very superior iiuinl>crs. This pass is 
therefore the most difficuSt of the three on this aide of the 
lulls j but by no means dfrticult of access as that of TefmrL 
Proceeded on through the valley. Passed Settrf 

nullah ou our left, thickly strewed with large rocks, which 
when it rains must produce formidable rapids. Crossed the 
nullah, and proceeded through a romantic scenery of lofty 
oversjireadirig trees, in the mid valley between the hills, one of 
which was nearly perpendicular. The fidiage of these trees 
was much richer than that of those we before passed. 

At lialf past ten reached the road which joins from Te- 
hari pass, from the south-west, near ibe Kane bill, which 
is skirted by the Toork Mumh and yisoor Sett^ nullahs ; 
shortly after came Into the road which leads from the Giir- 
haty pass, about a mile distant from hence. Enter the Tfiulooka 
or division of Singh<(i\ the road good and broad. Pass the 
village of Raiiuios^ ; pass the A/omoo nullah, and shortly 
after the Septageer * river, which runs along side of the village. 

Recrossed 

* Sfptiigtrr implies in Sanucril, fiftra-hHUff, 
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Recrossed tfie Saptageer river, here about three hundred jords 
ia breadth : water procured, as in the C'Aondun, bj digging 
pits. At half past eleven reached tlie village of Smg'Aar, si* 
tuated in a small but pleasant plain surrounded on all sides hf 
hills. Distance from Koorourtnak thirteen mites two furlongs.* 
(^amiarif 24,") The village of Sif^hat^ which is the 
head of a district of the same name attached to the province 
of £ehart is situated on the declivity of a steep hill, com¬ 
manding a view of a small but pleasant plain, and eotirely 
surrounded with hills. The Singhar pass, which is named 
after the village, commands the entrance into £ehar proper. 
The Saptageer, or seven hilled river, so called in allusion to 
its flowing bj the seven bills which bound this valley, though 

B now 

* Til# fbUowing is » wrect tahle ot dutaDccs from Kooroarauth rUlage 
to Siughar viU«g#, ttt. 

Milft. FmlorifSt. 


From K^oroUrmak vina|;e to Koorovrm&h ..4 fi 

From Singkar Gknut to tbe of S 

Coui^ firom nofth-wefet by ifc^t to Rortb-north-wwt- 
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DOW dry, affords plenty of water by digging about two feet deep. 
The country people represent that little rain has fallen in this 
part of the country for the last two years, and, in conseqaenee, 
their chief reliance for the purposes of cultiratlon is on the 
water from the Saptageer rirer. This appears extraordinary, 
as, in general, hilly countries are liable to frequent and heavy 
rains. 

In descending the bill every possible attention was paid 
to us by Zalim Singh, the zemindar. Tlie forests through 
which we have passed abound in wild elephants, which make 
frequent excursions, and commit ruinous devastation among 
the neighbouring villages. At SingkoTf however, during the 
last year or two, they have not made their appearance. The 
‘ manners of the people who inhabit the frontiers are open and 
respectful, and they appear free from the tricks and chicanery 
which mark those who inhabit large cities or their vicinity. 
We found the managers of the respective districts very hos¬ 
pitable, possessed of a frank, unreserved, and genuine polite¬ 
ness, which would in vain be looked for in a more artificial 
or advanced state of Indian refinement. 


(Jahuarp 
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(January 25,) MoTed at a quarter before seven A.M. 
Crossed the Sapt<ig€er river at the foot of the hills; recrossed 
and proceeded on through the valley between two ranges of 
billSj their sides and summits but thinly covered with trees. 
The village of Singhar has of late years been in an advancing 
state of cultivation, aud a considerable quantity of ground 
has been recovered from the jungles. Enter the plains of 
SehaVf the bills on our right due cast. 

At eight A.M. reached the large and populous village of 
Sallaubut Gufl/r, near Rajmty t it is in a very thriving state, 
the houses neatly tiled, with a large and handsome bazar well 
supplied with every thing, and many good wells. The I>ur~ 
janah river, which takes its rise in the hills, skirts the village 
of Sailaubut Gunje on the south'-east: its bed is now dry. Its 
breadth one hundred and forty-sijc yards; its course from 
south-east to north>west. The chain of bills leading into the 
JvmgUterry district, by the Dumnee and otiicr passes, bear 
east by south. Distance by perambulator from Shikar^ hve 
miles two furlongs; course north by west. 

£ 2 


(Jomiary 
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(^Jitnuaiy 26,} Moved at half paat seven A. M. Crossed 
the dry channel of the Ihtjyttnah. Passed the foot of LohU‘ 
tty ah hill, thickly covered tvith stones. The road througli the • 
forest consists of brushwood and stunted trees. Crossed a 
stratum of black rock, which crops oat * through the surface, 
at the bottom of which was the Sook Nahar nnllah. Passed an 
assemblage of large black rocks, detached Iroiu each other in 
fantastic shapes, the village of Ctmtieree on the left. Crossed 
AAooiv nullah, now dry, some cultivation' in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. At nine reached the village of Jhimnecy at the 
foot of the pass of the same name. Distance by perambulator 
tliree miles three furlongs. 

(January 27*) Moved at half past seven A. M., road 
along the skirts of the jungle. Crossed the Jogur nullah, 
thin stunted trees. Passed the beds of two torrents, and coni- 
nieoced a gentle ascent, and afterwards descent. The approach 
to the pass is romantic, the hills rising iu ridges above one 

another, 

• The aduptian of the term tropt out, ig generally aanetioiied by the 
proTcswrs of geology, and others of the present day. 
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anotbcr, and are of a black and barren aspect ; a deep boKow 
orerspread with thin jungle on out' right. Crossed the M(t' 
ehan nullah, which comes from the hill of the same name. 
Enter a thick jungle, ‘ Commence the first, or PhcA Guhur, 
of I}umnee pass, between the shoulders of two small hills, 
entompassed on all sides by other hills : the breadth of the 
pass seven feet. Ascend and descend alternately, the road 
accessible to any thing Continue to wind through the pass, 
which widens here, the bills on each side forming a solid na- 
tural wall. Pass the small village of Juiffxmgar^ pleasanAy 
situated at the foot of the hills, and adding much to the beauty 
of the scenery. Cleared the P«cA Gnhut pass by two small 
projecting hills similar to those at the entrance; course cast- 
north-east, Tlic village is planted with uiowab and other 
trees, and there h a little cultivation. Crossed tlie Sirkee 
nullah, which winds through the valley t its bed overspread 
with small stones, having water occasionally. The valley here 
begins to narrow, the bills on each side very steep ; that on 
the right almost perpendicular, a perfectly black and barren 
rock from the summit to the bottom. Recrossed (lie nullah, 

its 
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its bed covered irith stones to a considerable extent. Passed 
through a thick bamboo jungle in the bottom. Commenced 
ihe ascent of the second or Kuminpore pass^ bf a winding 
ascent^ the road covered with thick large stones. Continne to 
ascend in a winding directioDf the woodjr Juogle very thicks 
composed chiefly of bamboos. Descended into a bottom : 
road continaes stony but broader than before. The road 
narrows and winds along the side of the bill. Commence 
another ascent; road very narrow: on the left a deep ravine. 
This part of the pass might be rendered difficult by the 
opposition of a small body of men posted in the jungles on 
each side» the deflle being dangerous. The soil contains 
.-ibrok in quantity^ in a decayed state^ whicb on touching 
crumbles to pieces. 

Reached the head of the Kurrunpore pass, distance from 

Tfumnee by perambulator six miles three furlongs. Proceeded 
on, over elevated ground i the nullah on our right exhibits much 

rock and fragments. Marched on, the Kurrunpore nullah on 
our left. At ten reached the village of Kurrunporct situated 
between the bills on elevated ground. Distance from the 

end 
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end of the pass one mile six furtongs. A part of this pass, 
as before remarked, might be rendered difficult of access, but 
a resolute enemy would not be stopped by the ioipediment* 
here detailed. After all, I think the passage of au encniy into 
the Junghterty district, by this road, would not be attended 
with much difficulty. 

(JlwHfflry 28.) Moved at six A.M., road through the 
hills of MfthahuT and MahachtiL Ascend and descend alter¬ 
nately. Pass over an elevated table-land j the trees small and 
stunted. Cleared the Kurrunpore hills, and proceeded on over 
a flat table-land, Afouroo-tnoA hill south: the chain of‘hilts 
that we had passed over bore north-west. Passed the village 
of Chutnee on the left, some cultivation. Descended into a 
forest of low trees and bamboo jungle. Ascend again the flat 
table-land. Pass the small hiU of Ditknee on our right, which 
lemioded me of the barrow of Hector on the plain of Troy, 
its summit being overspread with stones. Ascend the ndge 
of a small hill in a winding direcUon, the forest abounding 
in the dhow tree, of which the axle-trees of carts are made. 

The road continues alternately ascending and descending, 

and 
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and is covered with long grass, called sabnky of wblcli ropes are 
made for the use of the country cruft that ply on the Ganges. 
Passed over some rocks resembiiog a staircase: many groups 
of rocks of a black aspect appear in the Ttcioity. Passed the 
village of iCurnmki also the liill Mqurou-fiiaht and the 
village of Dohek in the bottom. At this place we were 
overtuket) by a thunder-storm. The loud peab of thunder 
ruttltug down the Tallies, and reverberating in multiplied 
echoes from the surrounding bills, gave an awful solemnity 
to the scenery, while the rain descending in torrents from 
thick and.heavy clouds, involved in blue mists and obscured the 
face of day, and completed the terrific grandeur of the 
tempest. Through this storm we proceeded on, and shortly 
nller commenced the ascent of the pass of J^omnehanSj in a 
winding direction; it is tedious, but not difficult. At the 
top the trees appeared strongly agitated by the blast which 
burst in gusts over the ridges of the hills. Descended to the 
bottom; JVeru hill north-west; J^vgloto hill south-east; 
Paho GuTtfe hill south-east. 


At 
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At ten minutes past twelve reached the vilbge of 
Doomcknnsj and completed our survey of the passes that lead 
into the Jun^lelerry district from the neighhouring provinces 
of Hamghur and Hehar. Distance by perambulator from 
Kurrunpore sixteen miles one furlong.* 

During our cootinuance at Doomchuns we experienced 
constant and heavy rains^ accompanied occasionally by 
thunder and lightning. This weather lasted four days and 
nights. On the third we quitted DoomcAoar, and in three 
marches reached Kwrukdeak, We were again detained by 
bad weather until the 14th February. 

(Fehrmry 14.) Moved at ten A. M., Goorvnjee hill 
north by west. Passed Mukdeah^ J^ighiet and Burroodi^ on 
the left. Enter a good jungle road over elevated ground, the 

V chain 


• The whole of the passes, lea m nmnbcr, w* as rollow 


L Goomalif 
TebuM, 

3. Trigatit 
4* Kwrounoah, 
SoorLfltty^ 


Singhar, 

7* Dumtic^} 

8. Punch Guhri, 
9s [CurTuiipo»t 
10^ Doomciiuu. 
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chuD of hiJIs on our left extending to a <»nsiderdjje dutance. 
Crossed the Burroodi nullaht now dry, and cleared the jangle, 
which is about three miles in length. We met sereral 
companies of pilgrims going to and coming from Beo GAur, 
or temple of B^/ootiauthf from rarious parts of the peninsula. 
At forty niimites past twelve reached the village of Serawun^ 
distanee by perambulator twelve miles one forlong. The road 
good, and plenty of water and provisions, 

(^Fehrtiaty 15 ) Moved at a quarter before seven and 
passed the village of Gumrifth on the left. The hrst part of 
the way the road through a thick jungle. Crossed the 
river, here very narrow and entirely dry; cleared the jungle 
an d entered a plain covered with niowah and mango trees i 
Butihar village on the left. Crossed theJoonkha nullah, a small 
running stream ; the villages of Sirnriah, 3Iahunpore, and 
Bishunpore on the left, and on the right a thick jungle. 
Reenter the jungle and crossed the Jhima nullah, a small 
running stream. Clear the jungle again; Kapredi village on 
the left. At half past nine reached Chakye^ and encamped in 
a garden which formerly helonged to the late Colonel Browne 

Distance 
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Distaoce by perainbulator, seven mUes fuur furlongs aud one 
hundred and thirty yards. 

Lkakye is a considerable town, the head of the zillah of 
the aame uaiiic, situated in Purgunnah Omdort} it contaias 
twelve cutwallies, or divisions, and is attached to the province 
of liamghur. Close to our cncatnpincnt ore the remains of a 
square fort, built by l^ie late Colonel Bro^vne. as a cantonment 
for his battalion during the rainy season, in the Jutighlerry 
war, from 1774 to 1780- B is called J^rf Hmitngs^ and is 
noted down in Major Rennell's map of the Jusiglttei^, A 
powder uiagaziue, built of brick, but now going fast to ruins, 
ia the only building remaining in the place. The circumference 
of the fort is about Four hundred yards: it was formerly 
Hanked with bustiuus, which have tumbled down. The walls 
are of eartli, dug out of the surrounding ditch. It was found 
sufficient to answer the purposes of the time when it was 
erected; and would still, if put into decent repair, be no bad 
refuge against incursions of horse. The zillah of Chakye has, 
since 1779 , much improved In cultivation, and the population 
has also increased- During this day's march, we passed over 

r 2 ^ 
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St great deal of noe ground, though in general the countrjr U 
too elevated for the cultivation of that grain. 

(^Februari/ 16.} Moved at a quarter past six, the road 
through an extensive forest. Crossed the So^ka Jaor nullah ; 
here and Uierc a few patches of cultivation, but the soil 
appears thiufy to cover the sterile rock. Ascend and descend 
alternate!j. Crossed the Noorierah river in the low ground, 
with thick hamboo Jungle and other trees overspreading its 
hanks: a little water in it, and more procurable by digging 
pits in the sand The road continues through thick bamboo 
jungle in a winding direction. Crossed the jimjoor nullah \ 
its bed dry and thinly strewed with rocks. Passed the village 
of Baundeh^ lately crecterl. Commence an easy ascent, descend 
again, and commence the Chafe^e pass. Passed three harrows, 
or heaps of stones, erected ou the road side. Proceeded along 
the pass in a winding direction : ascend and descend alter¬ 
nately j the trees very stunted. By a steep descent gained the 
valley below. Rock, as usual, forms the subsoil, which a 
little further renders the passage extremely diflicalt. Wc were 
iihliged to take off the wheels from the carts, to tmload 

them. 
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tlieiii, and get the Tehicles carried on mea’s fiboulders. Truty 
did the late Colonel Browne describe the nature of this pass in 
his admirable account of the %fur}gieterTy district, stating it to 
be ituineuseiy rocky and ditHcuU to get artillery through, 
** even if not opposed/' ♦ 

At the present day, the passage of troops through this 
pass uiiglit be considerably impeded by a resolute enemy, the 
surrounding jungle affording shelter to the assailants, which 
would create great embarrassment to a line of march. 

On the right the Ckeerun nullah, with water in it. Cross 
the nullah, thickly strewed with very large loose stones. 
Proceed on over a stratum of rock, where the pass narrows 
exceedingly and becomes difficult of access. The talk, or 
abruk, which abounds hero, glittering like silver spangles on 
the black surface of the rocks, had a singular appearance. 
Here wc noticed the ^ukoi^ah tree, from which dhoon, or 
pitch, is taken, For paying boats ; and the tmin tree, or 
tes^ar, on which the silk-worm is produced. After about a 
mile, the road becomes better and thejungle thinner. Crossed 


* Sec ColencI BrowneV Account oftHc Jungtfl^^ 
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the dry bed of a torrent in a Uoltomj overspread with thin 
bamboo jungle. Entered the IhmI of the Joor Punyah nullah 
and proceeded on lb rough it; the road again covered wltfi 
rocks, but not so difhcnJt as the tbrmer. Passed on through 
the bottom, skirted by thick bamboo jungle. 

At nine A.M. cleared the Chakye pass, and crossed the 
dry bed of another torrent. A quarter past nine reached the 
village of Jiettiahy situated in a small plain with but little 
coftivatioD, and nearly surrounded by hills. Distance by 
perambulator, from the commencement of the pass to the 
end, three miles one furlong. Total distance, nine miles three 
furlongs and one liundre^l and fifty )'ards. 

(Peln'uftrtf I?',) Moved at a quarter past three P.M. 
Passed the village of Ktuwek oit our Jeft| the road through a 
bamboo jungle, along the ridge of a hill. Crossed the 
Jhan^ee nullah, dry. Cleared the jungle, and entered a small 
plain skirted by the Jiimah river, with good cultivation near 
the villages of Gundhur and Merunpou'e. Crossed the Bimuh, 
and afterwards the Jttmegoor. The road continues through a 
tract overgrown with leaScss bamboos and the cussum tree. 

Pass 
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Pass between two ranges of hills; Mmrha bill on the rights 
being the boundary of the Rumghur district. From hence the 
roud continues in a south-westerly direction at the fewt of the 
bills, with occasional patches of enUivatton, Proceeded along 
the foot of the hills, the forest interspersed with rarious kinds 
of trees, the foliage of some of which was of a very vivid 
green» whilst the russet colour of the trees on the sides of the 
hills, growing amidst the rough crags, aided by the ruddy 
blaze of the evening sun, contributed to make up a scene 
more than usually picturesque. Passed the village ot Anifen ee, 
in gotid cultivation. Crossed the beds of several torrents. 
This part of the country appears to have been rescued from the 
jungle within these very few years, and is a certain proof of 
the protection and gtmd government which have been aflbrded 
to the natives. 

At a quarter past five reached our tents near the village 
of Tkeni Pitkhen, situated at the foot of the Mahthimree pass, 
amidst a wild and interesting sceneiy of rocks interspersed 
with beautiful verdure. A prcuuiid spring of very fine and 

clear 
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clear water Issues from the hilt. Distance hy ijerambulatoi', 
eight miles one furlong and forty-seven yards. 

(tehttiiiry 18.) At a quarter past seven visited the.S«r^A<r/ 
or Jilfikeishuree pass; the road between two hills, narrow and 
strewed with stones. Coinnieirce a pretty steep ascent in a 
winding direction; thin bamboo jungle and other trees ; the 
road covered with loose stones, which might he removed 
without difficulty. Continue the ascent, the road much 
better. On gaining the summit, at an elevated angle of the 
pass, you open a fine extensive view of the country below i 
li/uiteepore and Ghidpore hill bearing north-east. Com men ce 
a gentle descent, and ascend again in a winding direction : 
road through a bam boo jungle, perfectly leafless. We reached 
the plain below by a descent scarcely perceptible, which evinces 
the plain to be of very high elevation. It reminded me of the 
pass and valley of JJestejyan, in the south of Persia. The 
plain is surrounded with hills, and the village of Majoh 
Dovmurah is at the foot of the pass. Distance from our 
tents to the extremity of the pass, by perambulator, one mUe 

I 

one furlong. 
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III regard to the fucitit)’ of this ghauts I am of opioton 
that it is perfectly accessible, and that a %’ery little trouble in 
removiog the stones would render the road passable, Loth by 
artillery and ivlieel-carriages. About the centre of the ghaut, 
where the rocks rise above the soil, some difliculty lutgbt, 
indeed, at first be experienced, hut would certainly be sur> 
mounted by the combined exertions of strength and science ; 
nor could an enemy Itere annoy the line of march in equal 
degree as in the other passes, the jungle being thin, and very 
deep ravines extending on each side of the mountain, where 
troops could not take post. The road through this pass leads 
from Cun uvkdeak to the Giudore and Curruckpore districts, 
and is much frequented by travellers, who come by this direct 
route from the southern countries, instead of going round by 
Chukye. Tlic Birghailt or Muhdshura ^miss is in the division 
of the same name, and is attached to Mamgknr. It belongs 
to Nerban Singk^ Zemindar, and has four divisions attached 
to it. The country in the plain below is well cultivated. 

South-east from the Maheishurn pass, about six miles 
distant, is that of Rajah Doomurahf and also L>o^}h which 
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are easf of access, aod a common thoroughfaie from 
Currwkdeak to Ghidote and C«micA;»ore. There is another 
pass to the eastward, called the J/ioroo pass, but not fr«|uented. 
Exclusive of these three passes, there ore live others which 
occupy a mage of hills in this neighbourhood, exteudiug iu a 
direction from south-east by east to west-south‘WCst, which are 
noted down in Dury’s map as not surveyed, neither are they 
noticed by the excellent Major Reoneil. They are represented 
as didicalt of access. We had no opportunity of visiting them 
this year, being deficient in time, but they can easily be 
surveyed by a month’s occupation whenever re<|Utsitc. 

Names of the passes in ttie chain of hills as marked 
dowm by Dury, “ not surveyed." 

1. Jl/oorgee hill. % " 

2. Jhtrroo Ghaut, 

3. Khnludon Ghaut, 

4. Gmgurpare Ghaut, 

5. Cuttoo Gha\d, 

They are noticed in my map as we received the infor¬ 
mation. r' 

(Tthruur^j 
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(Febriffty^ 20.) Moved at ten niinates before seven, 
road tbrougli a forest of small trees intermixed witli bamboos. 
Crossed tlic Cowak nullah, with some water in it and large 
loose stones; the road slo{ting in a gradual descent. Crossed 
the Dkoltth nullah. The road continues through the forest 
witli hills on the right and left. Pass the ridges of two small 
hills on tlie right and left, and proceed up a gentle ascent. 
The forest becomes thinner. 

* At eight cleared the forest and entered on a well cuUi« 
vated country, the commencement of Bkaugulpoor district; 
Gkidwe hill north-west by west, Mahopare nortli-east. 
Passed Pirke village on the right i the plain over which we 
travelled encircled with hills, various in siae and aspect 
Passed the village of Surhtd on our right, and crossed the 
Birnah river, now dry, but water is procured by digging 
pits as in the Chtuidtin, The breadth of the Bitnah is here 
six hundred yards. 

At half past nine reached Somh. Distance by perambu¬ 
lator nine miles six furlongs. 

o 2 


Moved 
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Moved at biilf past six, and crossed tbe Birmh river, 
Manghar lull on the right. Fir^t part of the road through 
the jungle; the land on the banks of the river in good culti¬ 
vation, abounding in rich fields of Ijurley. Passed the village 
of Cubbal and entered a low jungle, in which we observed tlie 
JciUt tree, of which the beetle is made* The road continues 
through jungle and cultivation alternately. This part of the 
country abounds In large trees, the gronnd sloping, and hills 
on each side. Passed Tvheeak, situated on a rising ground 
amidst an abundant cultivation, the Bimah river on the right. 
Passed the village of Deenari on our right, and crossed the 
Sookmn nullah, with water in it: the country well cultivated, 
part recently rescued from the jungle. Passed a jheel * on 
the right, and entered a thick low jungle interspersed with 
trees. Passed the village of Mootah Mitrgo right: Gindore 
hill on the left; jungle and cultivation alternately; a jheel 

and Bagha village on the right. 

The whole of this part of the country appears to have 
been recently rescued from the. jungle, and will probably 

receive 


• Lake, or looraas. 
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' receive sUll further improvemcDt in succeeding years. Now 
entered the jungle and passed the village of JtTtgooee, large 
and populous, the Bimah river on the right. Crossed the 
Birnah the second time this march, with some water in it. 
passed the viltsige of Chatigoodee on our right. 

At nine A.M. reached the village of Bubilt pleasantly 
situated on a rising ground near tlie bank of the Birjjak river. 
Distance by perambulator, eleven miles one furlong and one 
hundred and ninety yards. Water and provisions plentiful. 

(^February 22.) Moved at twenty minutes before seven. 
Passed the village of GtirsioidoA on the right: good culti¬ 
vation. Crossed the Keettl river, which joins the Bmiah a 
short distance from GirrsmidoA. The latter, which we have 

■If 

recently crossed so many times, is a considerable river ^ it 
rises in the mountains to the south-east, and joins the Keenl 
river near Gwr^uniiaA, from whence the umted stream proceeds 
along the foot of the hills to Mafypore, where it is again 
joined by the jdnjur nullah ; and from thence proceeding in a 
north-westerly direction towards the Ganges, it is again 
joined by the Booioah nullah, and finally discharges these 

collected 
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collected waters into the Ganges in the neigh bo urliood of 
^awoub Gun/ and Salffudakf on (he western boundarj of 
Bahar and Hhaugu/jMre. Tlie country on its banks along its 
whole course is exceedingly fertile and luxuriant. The I^eeul 
at Gu7'siindah has a good deal of water in it, and more is 
procured by digging pits as in the Clumdiin. 

proceeded on through a highly cultivated country between 
two ranges of lofty hills. Passed the village of Buichachchar 
on the left ^ passed also through ^uttiooee^ a large and popu* 
lous town, with many pucka bouses and a good bazar. Passed 
the village of Calianportf large and populous, on the right 
and left of the road. Passed the village of Bebaree on the 
right. Passed the village of Sutffanab and JKbeiramabj targe 
and populous, the former situated on the banks of the Keeul 
river, which skirts the foot of the KuiiaHah hilt, and with 
the adjacent mouza^ or division, is attached to Mam^hur, 
The latter village is on the opposite side of the road. Crossed 
the Keeul river with a good deal of water in it. 

At t^venty minutes post eight reached Mulieeportf a large 
and populous village, situated on the northern bank of the 
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Aitjxir^ a nuHali with high and steep hanks and a considerable 
depth of water. TJie range of the C«rr«<rJE-/iore hilts in front 
bear north-east: the country well cultirated, abounding in 
wheats rice, and other gi^ain. Distance by perambulator, 
seven mites two furlongs and fifty yards. 

(Wthruary 23.) Moved at half past six A.M., the road over 
paddy fields, and entered a low thick jungle, with hills on the 
right and left and in the distance; proceeded on through the 
jungle, which is interspersed with trees, and crossed the Anjur. 
The toad continues through the jungle; the trees large and 
tall, and undergrowth very thick. Tlie jungle somewhat more 
thin. Passed the elevated ridges of two hills, slightly over¬ 
run with suiall, stunted trees; a range of lofty hills on our 
left, called by tbe natives 'FekolrUf which extend from Ghidore 
to the vicinity of Monghh'f and belong to the Citrruckpttre 
district. Crossed the Lackra nullah and enter an open 
country near the village of Paroo, which is very large, hut 
the houses are detached in parcels, a small distance from each 
other ; the plain is arcll cultivated, and produces wheat, 
barley, and other grain. Crossed the nullah, and ut 

. tvi^ienty 
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twenty minutes past nine reached the village of A'/wrfireA, 
wliieh appears to iiave recently arisen amidst jungles. Dis¬ 
tance by perambulator, nine miles one furlong and eighty 
yards. 

(^Febi'uat'y 24.) Moved at si:[ A.M., the road through 
jungle. Pass the village of Lakeel on the right, also the 
villages of Gooleed and Nuvsaree .* the cultivation lias a pro- 
tubing appearance. Crossed the Jumkhar nullah, and ascend¬ 
ed an elevated and very barren ground j the forest covered 
with tliin stunted trees, and the soil conker.* Proceeded on 
over elevated ground, the chaio of the TeA’o/ro hills on our 
left. Ascend and descend alternately; tlte forest continuing. 
Commence a gentle descent, the road strewed with small stones 
and conker. Comiucnce another gentle descent and cross the 
Hhowrch nullah, the boundary of the respective divisions of 
Tarrapore and Curruckpore. The road continues through 
the forest. Passed a stratum of black rock rising to the 
surface, and a quantity of scattered fragments, the road very 
bud for wheel-carriages. The forest begins to thin, the tress 

low 

• Gravel or a calcareona concretion whicli fbrnii on the anrfiico. 
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in the vicinity of the Ganges, Pnssc4 the Bulu^yee nullah. 
An opening in the forest shews good cultivation, and the view 
u pleasing; the hills continue on both sides. Recrossed the 
Suitvyee nuDali and passed the villages of Muifryapoerah on 
the left, and hahye on the right. Entered an extensive plain 
situated between the two ranges of hills and well cultivated : 
the village of l^njaoryah on the right, under the hills. 
Crossed the GoonynA nut lull, dry; the villages of Sim&tpaar 

ti. 

and HusMxn on the right. Entered a jungle interspersed witli 
large trees, and crossed the Amra nullah, on the skirts of the 
juugle. On both sides a considerable quantity of land has 
been prepared for cultivation, as also along the foot of the 
hills, and much of the ground we passed over this morning 
appears to have been recently resened from the jungle. Much 
improvement appears to have been effected in this tract of the 
pergunnah. The soil is excellent, and the numcA>us nullahs 
and torrents that descend from the bills must render it capable 
of the iilghest state of improvement. On the left, the range 
of Qumichpare hills extends in a direction from east to west, 
and presents a variety of irregular shapes and surfaces : those to 

I . the 
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the Dorth-west are oot so high. Passed the Bakaruak nollahf 
which rises in the hills to the southward; passed also the 
village of Ckulkora Rampore, which ts large and populous. 
Passed the rillage of Ghuseut^ near which place the north' 
west range of the CtuTuckpare hilts terminates in a sharp 
narrow peak, overstrewed with loose stones j Begpore village 
on the right, and three small detached hills, called Amwaree^ 
in our front. At forty minutes past eight reached the town of 
Rajporet which Is large and populous. Distance by perunibn- 
lator, ten miles six furlongs and sixty yards. 

{March 4.) Moved at slx A.M., road over the plain. 
Passed the villages of Loiting-hani on the right and Sivnagur 
on the left; a luxuriant and abundant cultivation of wheat, 
barley, &c. Passed the village of Manikpore^ large and 
populous : it forms the north-west boundary of the Cttrruck-^ 
jtore pergunnah, and is skirted by the GAirArn nullah, on tlic 
opposite hank of which is the village of Beharijaun. Passed 
the villages of Imaum Nugur aud Ghureeb Nttgur on the left i 
passed also the villages of Sidimpore and Mowlana Ghur on 
the left, and Ramchnndur on the right, and entered the high 


western 
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• western road. At eight A.M. reached SooruJ Gurra on the 
Ganges. Distance bj perambulator, eight miles one furlong 
and one hundred and yards. 

(March 1L) We returned to Bkavgulpore by way of the 
ihannahs of tiyhutgungef DehrarUj Arumfwgur^ Jafftah 
Gunge., Ilinvntvtpote, Jmigera, and Chichroon, all of which 
are in a continually improving state of cultivation. 
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PREFACE. 


The designation of the work now presented to the 
Public was merely accidental, inasnuicb as it arose 
during a circuit of the CmnicApoor Hills, and entirely 
unintentional on the part of the Author, in respect to 
procuring any fresh evidence or documents regarding 
Palibothra, 

The circumstances, ho^veve^, of the discovery of 
the site of the ancient city of Je^ Nugffer^ and the fort 
of Indra as well as that of the Jeyne figures dug 
up at the before-mentioned places, and tlie Jeyne coin 

found 
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found at Snjfce Gtnh^ are accidents whicli liave 
operated powerfully on the Authors iiiind^ and in¬ 
ti uceil him to conclude that he has brought his 
h 3 'pothesis to a termination the most favourable^ and 
that tliat conclusion has tended cousiderabK' to the 
complete solution of a long agitated question in 
ancient geography; and he confidently trusts to the 
indulgent consideration of the Public, for the appro¬ 
bation to his labours on the interesting theme. 

The observations on the Currucitpoor Hills and the 
adjacent country, with a second visit to the celebrated 
hill of Mandar^ in older to collate the inscriptions^ 
copied in 1815, with the originals on the rock, will, lie 
trusts, prove not less acceptable. 

'Ihe 

* Co|)1cs of these Inscriptions the Author has tenclered to the acceptance 
of the BrilLsh Alitseuiii. 
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TO 

HENRY HOPE, Esq. 

OF DEEPDEN, SURRY. 

Dear Sir ,* 

Dedication has been called the lan^aage of 
fiatiery * but in ike present instanecf ?» soHcitbig pour accept 
ianceof ike accompanying Votume^ I only perform the grate' 
ful duty of friendship, by acknowledging ike kindness and 
kospHalily which I experienced from old friend and Fel^ 
low Traveller twenty years since, whilst traversing together 
the fertile Tnojjf^ plain. 

In a very diferent, and far distant land, Ihave the grati¬ 
fying pleasure to repeat those assurances of cordial regard 
and esteem, with which I must ever be. 

Dear Sir, 

Your obliged and sincere humble Servant, 

IVlLLLrlM FBANCKLIN. 


BuAt’Ot’LFOOIt, 

I si Avcvist, iSJU, 







FttEFACE. 


IX 


The paper on the Brockmans of ancient India^ as 
given in tlie Appendix, will perhaps throw some light 
on the religion and customs of the modern Jeynes, and 
ill that respect may be deemed curious \ and it is 
hoped, that the memorandum on a peculiar part of 
the inhabitants of the Jungle Terry^ and the Puranic 
extracts respecting the dynasty of Soorujbuns (or 
Children of the Sun), who reigned at Jey Nuggur^ 
will adbrd some gratihcatiou to the lovers of antiquity. 
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CDecember 6, 1818.) Left Bhuu^tpoor at six A.M. j 
road good, and through a country well cultivated. Passed 
a iaige tank, or pond, on the left; crossed the Chandan 
river. At ten AM. reached JRuUung^unget a large end 
populous village. Distance twelve miles, south-east by 
south. 

('December 7.) Moved at daylight: proceeded on the 
great southern road, Bheem Bkand hill south-west. Passed 
the village of Doomtow with hue cultivation; at the end of 
the village.a small indigo factory belonging to Simbonath of 
BkaugulpooTf a large tairk and cmbanlanent on the tighl- 
Passed the large and populous village of OtTmrpoort a jheel 

B % 


or 








or lake on the right j Jefoor hill m front. From tlus part of 

* 

the road the biils of Bkeetn Bltand present a singular appear¬ 
ance : eleven different hummocks, or bluff points, appear 
to rise from the base of the mountain to the summit, which 
is a saddle back. Passed Nootgunge^ and the villages of 
Cuttaalf Madackuck on the right; at the foot of Jetoor hill 
crossed the Ckandun river, and encamped at the village of 
Chilkoor on its bank. Distance ten miles. 

% 

(‘December 6.) Halted to get the road repaired to Haul 
lAteknowdie. 

(^December 9.) Moved at six A.M., road good. Passed 
Mvjuriah i crossed the Chandtm at Biskuupoor ; passed the 
village of Bhankdj on the high southern road ; proceeded 
on the west bank of the ChanduTtf and encamped at Haul 
LMcknuwdie, 

(December 10.) Reached Mumdtm, 

* < At seven A.M, commenced the girth of the mountain. 

Skirted the north-east shoulder, a swell of the ground. At 

the bottom of the mountain is a large fissure, occasioned by 

lightning t a considerable fragment of the rock has been 

\ 

shivered. 
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shivered, and the materials precipitated into the valley 
below. The dimensions of this fragment we computed to be 
about foTirtcon yards in length, ten in breadth, and five feet 
thick. The appearance of the mountain at this part is 
awfully grand, a black nigged surface appearing to enclose 
it ns if with a coating, the dark hue of which is strongly 
contrasted with the other parts of the rock, having patches 
of yellow gra.ss growing out of the-interstices. The moun¬ 
tain here lessens its steepness, and from this point a range 
of irregularly shaped rocks descend gently to its termination 
on the north-cast face. The valley below is thickly strewed 
over with granite rock embedded iii the soil, and rendered 
black by exposure to the weather, a thick forest of trees of 
different dimensions surrounding the mountain. Here the 
rocks present themselves, clothed to the summit with stunted 
trees. Passed a large pile of granite rocks of fantastic 
shapes, interspersed with trees. Crossed two or three water¬ 
courses at the foot of the mountain, and proceeded on in a 
direction west by south : the forest continues thick. From 
an opening in the forest saw the western face of the 

du/t 
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dun Mnt (or temple) at tlie summit, the black surface of 
the rock interspersed with stunted trees. Passed a large 
rock on the right which is detached from the mountain. 
The whole of this face presents an aspect truly formidable j 
the rocks of grmiite, ui overhanging precipices, appearing 
as if prepared to precipitate themselves into the valley 
below, fill the mind of the spectator with awe and wonder 
In various parts of the rocks are excavated recesses, the 
haunts of wild beasts, bears, and tigers, which being si¬ 
tuated far up are extremely diffictilt of access. The forest 
continues- In an opening we observe<l Malia hill bearing 
sottth a great distance; this part of the ground being at a 
considerable elevation, the dip inclining to the north-east. 
Tlie Altisoodun Mut again vbible. Crossed a stratum of 
granite. At nine A.M. reached Paupher Tatom (or pond), 

X 

having completed the circumference of the mountain. Dis¬ 
tance four miles. 

The Musoodnn JWu/, at the summit of the mountain, 
consists of three large apartments, and as many smaller 
ones for the priests. In the laigest room is a slab of coarse 

black 
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black atone, on whieh la the PoAxo, or feet of 

Vislmoo. Hie buUding is in mina. 

I examined the principal inacriptiona at the 7 h. 

/on- a copy of which J had brought away i„ 18 I 5 , After 
collating it with the original, I found a ditfctcncc in only 
tlirec letters, wliicU was immediately corrected.* 

At tlie western side of the mountain is the entrance to the 
PuUuletuulra, presenting on awfui assemblage of overhang¬ 
ing rocks, in shapes most rude and fantastic, several of them 
piled one above the other with a regularity resembling the 
works of art. Tiie cutianee to the pass is about three feet 
in breadtli, and the rocks on each side rise to the height of 
abtj' feet. In many parts of the rocks arc trees growing out 
of the aides: to the west are huge masses of rocks appear- 
hig as if ready to precipitate tliemselves into the deep chan¬ 
nel below. Tliroughont this diannel are large detached 
rocks, interspersed with trees i and at the season of periodi¬ 
cal i-ains, when the torrents of water descend from the 

summit 

■ A copy ef tliesc icKriplkins Ijave b«ij ficnt lu iIk Briitsti Mihcuui, 
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summit of the mountam, the grandeur of the scene must be 
considerably augmented, as the water in its progress dashing 
against the opposing rocks, increases its course with accele¬ 
rated velocit)’. 

The eastern entrance, also, to the PuKu/euwtra from 
the Paitphvr Tulwr presents a very grand appearance, the 
road lying betwixt two ranges of hills. As you advance it 
becomes an amphitheatre, the sides of the mountain bearing 
visible marks on their black and rugged surface of the tor¬ 
rents that flow from the summit, at the period of the solstitial 
rains, which discharge themselves into the PuKuicuudrOt 
and from thence are conveyed to tlxe Puupher Tahie, Rude 
overhanging precipices contribute to enhance the grandeur 
of this natural scenery : the intermediate space between the 
two ranges of the mountain is filled with trees of different 
dimensions, and large slabs of granite rock embedded in 
, the sod. 

The component parts of this celebrated mountain are 
granite and gniess intemuxed. The strata in the north-east 
side is vertical, rising in a conical form to one hundred and 

eighty 
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eighty yards perpendicular height, and exhibits massy 
laminoc. The strata inclines to the north-west, vrith veins of 
lamellar quart;:, about five to eight iuehes thick, running 
parallel with the strata at the interval of fifteen to twenty 
feet. At the base and in the rapines of the Pulfulcundray 
&c. are fragments of granite rock of various dimensions; 
some of then) enormous masses, promiscuously piled upon 
each other. The alluvial part seems principally to consist 
of granite in a state of decomposition, and not to exceed 
twelve feet in deptlu 

Ltititudc by observation of Mundar, 24'" 48' north; 
longitude east of Greenwich, 87=^ 12". Tile height of the 
mountain is one hundred and eighty yards, which is ninety 
feet higher than the elevation of the Great I'yramid of 
Egjqit.* 

20.^ Quitted J^Iundar and proceeded to 
Bogariah. A fter crossing the Ckandun at Haul Lneknowdh^ 

c Rajah 

• For die accompanying view of Mundtir I am indebted to the Kuidnesi 
of Major Mattliew?, conunaadiog the Hill Rnngere of this previnw, who 
was one of the pony In oiu late ogrreable tour. 
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RajaK Cauder Ally, the Zemindar or principal landholder of 
the district of Curruchpoor^ met us during the march, on 
the boundary of his district, and accompanied us to our 
tents. Distance ten miles. From Bogartak the Cojee hills 
bore, at the opening of Ce/ee Gknut, north 55 west. 

(Becmther 21.) Moved at six A.M.: road round the 
village of Bogariokf large and populous. Crossed the 
Chmee river bearing north and south; the bed drj% a good 
deal of forest; the Cojee bills due west. The scenery along 
the foot of these hills is extremely romantic; clusters of 
high trees and thick underwood, the range of hills in the 
distance completing the amenity of the prospect. The road 
continues through thick forest, through which a path had 
been cut for us: it is interspersed with occasional cultivation, 
recently rescued from imderwood. Crossed the Bukha Nvlht 
(or rivulet) a branch of the Ckandun ; dry, deep sand. At 
twenty minutes past nine reached Dorfaree, situated near the 
foot of the Cojee hills, with a pleasing prospect on all sides. 

(Becemher 22.) Moved at six A. M.: road through the 
forest, which is extensive. As you approach the Cojee pass 

a gentle 
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fl gentle ascent commences i the hills in front present a 
romantic appearance. After entering the pass the road 
narrows, and is overspread with loose stones and rocks em¬ 
bedded in the soU i thick forests on aU sides, a gentle ascent, 
which soon becomes steeper. Descending from this you find 
yourself enclosed, as it were, by a magnificent amphitheatre 
of hills, their summit covered with very rich verdure of the 
brightest hues, their sides intersperecd occasionally with 
verdure and quarts rock. The road continues to wind through 
the vallics. At this point of view, by the fanciful appearance 
of one of the hills, the summit appears to rest as if on a wall 
resembling a mural precipice, thickly studded with overhang¬ 
ing trees. 

Passed along the banks of the Betmay river, which winds 
througli the hills. Crossed the dry bed of the river, 
and proceeded to some iron-works belonging to Hajah 
Cauder Ally, on its western bank. They consist of two 
forges, made after the fashion of the country, in the 
following manner. The fumacfe, of red refractory clay mixed 
with a Httle sand, is ftom three to four feet high. The in* 

c 2 terior 
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tenor concavity in of a conical form, tlic outer part about 
nine inches wide, gradually decreasing about three inches 
towards the top. In front are the hellows, which consist of 
two round wooden dislies, resembling a tainbarine, about 
« thirteen inches wide and four deep, The upper part is 
covered with raw hide r a small hole or slit is in the middle 
of the skin, into w'hich is in trod need a bit of wood vidth a 
string attached to it* Tlie string or cord is then tied to a 
bamboo, which projects from the sides of the furnace, and 
serves os a spring to the hide that is stretched over the 
wooden dishes ; two of which being placed horizontaliy on 
the ftoor oppcaite the furnace, a man mounts Jbem with his 
feet over the holes, which act as valves, for when one foot is 
raised, the elasticity of the bamboo extends the hide which 
fills with air; on pressing doT^m the foot the aperture closes, 
and the air is propelled through the tubes of the fiirnace- 
The crucible and lower part of the fiimace is formed with 
sand and a small proportion of day, which is entirely re¬ 
moved when the ore is smelted and withdrawn from the 
ftirnacc. The furnace is first charged with charcoal made of 

saul 
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Wiul wood (which abounds in the^ forests), and when heat¬ 
ed, tlie coal and ore are heaped on the top of the cone, so 
as to supply the exhauature within. At intervals the scoria 
or ashes are withdrawn, by piercing the front part of the 
furnace with a sharp-pointed stick, and the dross flows out 
in a fusion of liquid fire i the glowing mass of smelted iron 
then follows, which is subsequently beaten by an iron spatula 
for the purpose of condensing it j then it is severed by an 
hatchet into two parts, and is sold to the merchants. The 
iron thus produced is imported chiefly into the Moagh^r 
market, when it is made into various articles of household 
utensils. The geueral valuation of this ii oir from the forge 
in its crude state, is estimated at a seer of rice for a seer of 
iron, in the tvay of barter, Tlie seer is equivalent to about 
two pounds of avoirdupois weight. The granular ore from 
which the mass is formed. Is brought from the watercourses 
that issue from the hills in its original state, and afler 
being washed and sifted several times, is put into thefumace 
to be Smelted. 


After 
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After inspecting the iron^works, we crossed a branch of 
the river, whose bed was dry, but water procurable 

by dig^ug pits m the saud, as in the CAandun. The road 
narrows and winds through the valley; the opposite hiJJs 
beghi to recede. At half-past nine cleared the pass and 
entered some cultivated land near the village of Courgatneh, 
the road winding along the base of the bills. At eleven, 
A. M. reached our tents at the village of Ratia. Distance 
fifteen miles. 

(December 23.) Moved at six A. M., road good, and cut 
for our acco mm odation by the hospitable Rajah : our course 
nearly west, C&jee hills east. Proceeded on through an 
o^n country thinly cultivated, principally with paddy (or 
rice in the husk): Beiarie hill N. 25 W., Gouripo&r hills 
S. 60 W. Passed the village of Buyeera right; the country 
enclosed, and abounding with large palmira trees. Entered 
upon a very extensive plain, Kudgaoreah bdl leaving 
N. 30 large plantations of mangoe and other trees in 

the distance, Beoghara hill S. 60 W. Passed KetouTf a 

small 
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small village on an eminence on the right, and a taw, or 
pond, on the left. Crossed the iJiiroooA river, the bed dry; 
passed Neamutpoor^ and shortly after entered on the high 
®onthem road> At ten A. reerossed the Jiny^iouh river 
and entered the town of one of the principal 

places in the fifty-ttro Piirgunnahs that constitute the Jaghire 
of Rajah Cauder Ally. Distance thirteen miles. 

(^Deceniher 24,) Moved at six A, M. Crossed the Chowree 
nulla or rivulet, the Curmckftoor hills in front due west; 
road over an extensive plmu thinly cultivated. Entered a 
narrow part of the road overhung with trees and tliick under¬ 
wood, and crossed the Sukree nulla in a bottom. Passed a 
large pond, called Rannpke Talow, with brick steps leading 
down to it, in ruins and overgrown with iveeda. Passed a 
large village to the left. Crossed the 3fahara and Oomee 
nulla, which unite at this place. Passed tlirough a large 
plantation of palmira and date trees, with enclosures oit 
each side. Entered the western end of the town of Curruck- 
pooTf the capital of the 55emindarec, which is large and 
populous, a long continued narrow street extending ft'om 


east 
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east to west about a quarter of a milCf with thttfched houses 
on each side. Crossed the Mun river in a winding direc* 
tion : on tlie opposite side is the Rajah’s habRation and the 
iTamjtui Afu^g^td, or principal mosque of the place. Passed 
the Imtiumliarah, or brick bhilding in which place prayers are 
read during the Mahoruni. Near to this place we encamped. 

i 

Distance six miles. 

In the vicinity of Curruckjtoor we found the ni)Trh tree 
growing wild; It appeared the same species as that described 
by the intrepid Bruce, in his Ab)''8iiinian travels. 

. The water of the Afttn river is clear and bright, but has 
rather a hard taste, owing to its nmnmg over a stratum of 
iron ore, which renders tt in a measure a chalybeate, 
(Dfceniier 26.) Moved at six A.M.: road good, direction 
west. Passed through a foi est and enclosed country. On 
approaching Tannah J^unvee turned off to the left, and 
proceeded on toward Ghora Khor in the bills. Entered a 
thick forest which skirts the hills, the road winding: the 
ground begun to ascend- Passed over the bed of a watercourae 
which descends from the hills, it is now dry, strewed over 

with 
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with I 008 C stones, and covered on eacli side witli overhang¬ 
ing woods. At nine A,M. reached the stupendous rock of 
Gkorfi A/wr, a most magnificent work of nature. It is u 
steep perpendicular mural precipice, formed of masses of 
plate tjuartz rising to the lieight of two hundred feet. The 
stones arc of a brownish colour, with a few stunted trees 
growing out of the interstices of tho rock; fragments of pro¬ 
jecting rock on the summit appear as if ready to detach 
thcmscl\''e3 from the mass. On the left is a natural reaeiwoir 
of clear fresh water, hollowed out from the base of the roek. 
In the centre of the rock is a eliasm which forms the chaimel 
through which, in the rainy season, the water rolls with 
incredible violence, and fills the reservoir and watercourse 
at the bottom ; from thence it descends into the plain, 
the whole forming a magnificent natural cascade. At 
present the water is seen trickling down through the crevices 
of tlie rock in pleasing murmurs. Near the bottom is a 
small Mutf or place of w'orship; and another to the east, 
containing the Lingum of Mahadco in black stone, and a 
figure of Parbuttee', the -ivife of Mahadeo. About fifty yards 

to 
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to the right is an ascent to the top of the precipice r to gain 

the summit you are obliged to proceed with great caution^ 

the surface of the rock having a fine polish atid being very 

slippery, so as to render the footing insecure. Two-tiurds 

of the way up you pass across the face of the precipice, the 

only footing being a projecting ledge of the rock about 

a foot broad, which renders the passage criticaJ, as you are 

obliged to place your hands in the interstices of the rock. 

On gaining the summit, to descend on the other side, Instead 

■% 

of a gentle declivity, which might have been expected, you 
meet with a precipice nearly as perpendicular as that on the 
eastern face of the rock. From the summit is to he seen, as 
far as the eye can reach, an impervious forest flanked by the 
surrounding hills : this v^alley may be about a mile and a half 
in breadth and two miles long, which presents to the eye one 
leafy sheet of forest.^ You now advance along the top of 
the precipice and meet with the marks of the horses’ feet, 
from which the place takes its name; but they seemed in 
sliape more to resemble pattens than the hoofs of a horse. 
After passing the chasm through which the water flows, you 


commence 
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commence the descent on the western face, which, however, 
is not accomplished without grent difficulty. Shortly after 
commencing the descent you meet with a natural cistern or 
basin of pellucid water, which appears to have been worn 
out of the solid rock, the result of ages; it completely fills 
the cistern to a few yards of its edge. It is fourteen feet by 
twelve broad, and from twelve to fifteen feet deep. At the 
bottom of the rock, at the western face, appeared large 
watercourses to a considerable extent up the valley, whiclt 
at the season of the solstitial rains roll down the waters with 
violence into the basin before*mentioned, from whence they 
are condueted over the chasm to the eastern side of the rock. 

(^December 27.) Moved at six A.M.: road over extensive 
plains and forest alternately; the Carruvfi^oQr hills west, 
course north. At eight A.M. entered a thick forest, an insu* 
lated hill on the left and a large pond of water on the right. 
The scenery is here romantic, the hills risbg to our view in 
the form of an amphitheatre, some of them .split into long 
ridges appearing detached from the rest, and forming, as it 
were, a solid wall: they are clothed to the summit with 

D 2 ' verdure. 
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verdure. The road continues between the bills in a winding 
direction: on both sides of the road the cultivation increases. 
Passed the shoulder of an insulated hill, near ivhieh place 
the Joghindaree lands Ijclonging to the Taiuiah of Bindrn- 
htmd coinmence, and extend the whole way to Mough^r 
they arc in a highly cultivated state, and the heirs of the 
Jogliirdars are paying every attention to the improvement 
of their lands. At nine A.M. reached our tents at Pahar- 
pooTf pleasantly situated near the Curruckpot^r lulls, which 
at this place hear south-west. 

iJDecemher 28.) At three P.M. proceeded to visit Joaluh 
KoontL The road to the hill is in a winding direction, and 
amidst the most romantic scenery, an amphitheatre of hills, 
clothed with trees and verdure to their sunimits, enclosing 
us on all sides. At twenty minutes past three crossed Joulah 
Koond nulla, or rivulet, which flow.s in a winding direction 
to the foot of the lulls, its bed dry and spread with loose 
stones. The road continued to wind. Passed the bed of a 
torrent, and afterwards recrossed the rivulet, amidst n thick 
foliage of overspreading trees. Here the road narro^vs. 

Crossed 
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Crossed the Joalak Koond nulla a third time, thickly spread 
with stones of difierent dimensions. Proceeded along the 
sides of the hills, and at four reached the entrance to Joalak 
Koond / tile road over the rocky hed of the rivulet about 
thirty yards wide, and thickly strewed with large masses of 
quartz rock. You soon reach the first Koond, or spring, 
which is hollowed out of the natural rock ; it has at present 
but little water in it. Pioceed over the rocks and you arrive 
at the second spring, at the distance of about ten yards. 
On the approach to it, the water trickles out of the rock 
and falls into a natural cistern, which is six feet deep and 
two and a half broad. The overhanging bed of quartz rock 
in immense plates, and of the most fanciful shapes, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the scencrJ^ Proceeding along with 
very great difficulty by a projecting ledge of the rock, whicli 
is extremely narrow and obliges you to move with expanded 
arms crabracing the rock, you reach the third Koond, or 
spring, at the distunee of two yards, wliich though equally 
impressive with the two former has less water in it j and it 
is easy to conceive, the appearance of the united waters of 

these 
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these three springs must alford, at the period of the solstitial 
rains, when the waters from the mountains above uniting in 
a furious torrent, and rolling over immense masses of quartz 
rock, descend into the valley and are finally conveyed to the 
plain below. The rocks composing this singular volley are 
of various species of quartz, and are overhung with trees of 
beautiful verdure. On the whole, Jmhh Koond may be 
deemed by an inquisitive traveller worthy of a visit, though 
falling very short in grandeur to the stupendous mural pre¬ 
cipice at Gkora Khok On the sides of the rocks are several 
fancifiil impressions, said to resemble the footsteps of Bheem 
Sing, a hero of fabulous origm in the traditions of the coun¬ 
try. We here collected many specimens of quartz, which I 
carried to my museum at HhaugulpouT i some of them would 
do credit to an European cabinet. 

From PaharpooT we entered the hills iu a winding direc¬ 
tion to the north-west. Crossed the Ohee nulla or rivulet, 
which flows between two ranges of hills with a great deal of 
water in it; continued to wind through the hills amidst a 
romantic scenery, and though not containing much verdure, 

the 
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the variety of their appearance and shapes gave an interest 
to the prospect: shortly after arrived at the BmrknSf or hot 
springs, the sources of the Ohee ntdla. These, three in 
number, flow from the base of the Amjttr Gba^d hill. The 
water is not near so hot as that of Seein Kmndi its tempe¬ 
rament may be termed lukewarm. The springs issue from 
fissures in the rocky hill of Anijor Ghmti in very smtdl quan¬ 
tities, and the sides of the basins are overspread witli stones 
of quartz, rosy red, pbted, and of mixed colours. 

On descending the Aunjat Ghaut the prospect is pleasing. 
The water from the springs, after undulating along the valley 
between the hills over a verdant carpet of green sward and 
forest slirubs, so as to be scarcely disceniible, forms the 
stream which we crossed in the momiug; after which issuing 
from the hills, it traverses the country in a south-east direc¬ 
tion, when turning to the north it is finally discharged into 

the Canges, near Mahadlpnor, 

The hill of Amjur Ghaai appears to me to be one entire 
mass of quartz, consistmg of inunense rhomboidal stones" 

and other figures. The dip of the stratum is to the 

north- 
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north-TTCSt. A few trees grow on the hill, but attain no 
height. 

Three miles to the north-west of Paharpoar is the hot 
spring called Reesha Koomi, situated amidst a romantic 
scenery of surrounding hills. The spring oo 2 es from the 
eastern hasc of a hill into a reset%‘oir of about twenty yards 
stptarc, on the west and south sides of whidt are the remains 
of a building, fontierly a place of worship for the Hindoo 
votaries, who resorted thither in the month of Assar (or 
June) to bathe in the spring and perform their religious 
ceremonies. Tlie water of this spring has been pronounced 
a chalybeate, having a considerable portion of iron in its 
composition. After issuing from the rescr^'oir, the "water 
traverses the hills in an easterly direction for about a f|uarter 
of a mile, when it joins the rivulet from 'which is formed the 
Boorkn Spring, as already detailed. 

iDecemhar 31.) At Monghpr. 

(^anumy 4, 1819), In three marches from Monghy r we 
reached Tannah Rfimpoor^ after visiting successively the 
Tonnahs of Bindrahund, Ammmuggak^ Behttrehf UphuU 


gnnge^ 
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ffunge, aiid AlhiuggAitr ; all of which we found in a state 
of high cultivation, and the Jaghirdars and their heirs con¬ 
tented and happy. 

(,/anuarg 7.) Proeee<led to visit the J^mtghur hills, road 
over a forest. Passed the Kiel river, the western boundary 
of JiAuugutjtoof district; the river at this time had here but 
little water In it, and its character resembled the Chandun. 
The bills on approaching them present a rough, rugged sur¬ 
face, witit vertical columns of rock readung from the base 
to the summit, almost perpendicular, with overhanging 
crags and blufl* points, of shapes the most fantastic, and 
one near the nortb base pyramidal, Tlie vertical strata of 
rocks which compose these hills sufficiently indicate their 
heing primitive. 

Commenced the ascent of the northern hill, the road 
covered with large loose stones and rock imbedded in the 
soil. On reaching the summit you perceive the plain below, 
to a very considerable extent, covered by numerous Talows 
' or ponds of water, which formerly belonged to the ancient 
city of JgniigAttrt according to the tradition of the natives. 

This 


E 
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This position coincides, in a remarkable manner, with the 
western extremity of the royal city of Faiihaihrat as assigned 
by the Purannaa, which has been detailed in the former part 
of the Essay, It will there be seen, that the extent of that 
royal city, from its eastern bouadary" opposite the Co&i river 
to its western termination near Soorry GAwrro, f^ve a dis* 
tance by perambulator of seventy*six miles. 

To return to the situation of Jynughttr i the Kiel river 
embraces the eastern side of the hills, towards their base, 
in a wbding direction. In the south-west comer of the hills, 
and at their highest elevation, are the remains of a square 
fort, having four bastions and occupying a sqiEare of about 
sixty yards. This, in ancient times, was the residence of 
the Rajah, but is now entirely desolate. The foundations 
of the bastions are strewed with bricks and stones, the 
former of a large size and by their appearance of high anti¬ 
quity, From hence is a pleasing view down the valley 
intersecting the two hills and running east and west. To 
this valley tradition assigns the position of a bazar, or pub¬ 
lic market, of the city of You enter the fort 


from 
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from th6 westDin gate over the remaias of a ruined founda¬ 
tion, and from thence proceed along the ruins of the curtain 
to the eastern gate, at a distance of eighty yards, the whole 
strewed over with brick and stones. On passing the eastent 
gate the descent commences gently', and y'ou reach what the 
natives term the Feel K/tatieh or “ stables for elephants,” 
said to have belonged to the Rajah ; continue an easy de¬ 
scent after passing over the ridge of the hills, and variou.s 
other remains of the foundations of buildings, from whence 
the descent becomes rather abrupt down to the south face 
of the hill. 

At ten A.M, reached our tents on the plain, near the 
rillage of lloaseinpwr, where we breakfasted. 

The Jt/fiitg/tur hills are a detached ridge about half a mile 
in length fronv east to west, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth; they are composed principally of quarts in a state 
of transition, more especially the vertical strata oji the north 
side, where the lamina are most distinctly seen. These hills 
bear due north from the Curt'itekpt^r range, about tluree 
miles distant. The course of the Kid river is from south to 

E 2 north, 
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north, along the eastern base of the hills. On returning to 
our tents, we fell in with a considerable number of the 
tanks or I'eservoirs which we had viewed in the momiug 
trom the summit of the hills. Near one to the south-west 
we discovered a colossal Jyne figure, nearly half bedded in 
the earth. It is partly mutilated, having lost one of the 
arms, and the nose much disfigured; but its principal cha¬ 
racteristic, the large wooHey headed Ethiopian costume, 
remained entire, and reminded me strongly of the drawings 
in' be seen of the Jyne figures, as described by Dr. Buchanan 
in his journey in the South of India. 

(January 9.) Moved at half-past six A.M. Passed the 
^ tillage of 'Dunharee and proceeded on over the plam, the 
range of the Curmc/fpoor hills south. Passed the village of 
Lvckmeepoor on the left, cultivated fields of barley and 
wheat. Enter a thick jungle. On approaching the lulls the 

■i 

scenery is picturesque, their sides and summits being covered 
with verdure. Commenced the Chandun JBhoUa pass through 
the hills, course ea.st: continued to wind through the pass, 
the base of the bills in good cultivation. Cleared the Chandun 
‘ Bhoka 
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Bhokfi pass and pro«cded throu^jh n thick forest. Crossed 
the Mui'wmh nulta or stream j its bed dry, but water j>ro- 
curable as in the Chai^urt. At nine A.M. reached our 
tents at the village <iiBittiiatampoor \\ 22 iX some indigo-works. 

(Junuaiy 10,) At six A.M. proceeded to visit the Bns- 
koond nulla and the quartz mountain called Mowlmk ; the 
road through the forest. The approach to the hills is pleas¬ 
ing. At half'past seven reached Buskaondf which is a natural 
reservoir of water hollowed at the foot of a quartz rock, in 
a bottom thickly overspread with stones. Commenced the 
ascent of the Muwleah mountain. A winding road over 
rough stones brings you to the foot of the mountain, witli 
hills on each side at a considerable elevation: rocks of 
tjuartz and feldspar, many of them from exposure to the 
weather in a state of decomposition, present themselves t»u 
all sides. The ascent grows steeper as you advance, and 
from an opening in the liills you have a fine view of the 
country to the westward. Continuing the ascent you pass 
over targe masses of quartz imbedded in the soil. On 
approaching the summit, the trees ore of larger dimensions 

tliaii 
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than those in the ‘valley below, and of luxuriant foliage. 
Tlic ascent becomes narrower and steeper, and a part of the 
road is over a natural staircase of rugged stone inibedded in 
the soil, and overspread on all sides by slabs of quartz. 
After much difficnlty you roach the sununit, which consists' 
of a large flat table*land, the third since our ascent, at a 
very high elevation, covered with stunted trees, and em¬ 
bayed, as it were, on all sides by the surrounding hills, 
with whose summits we stood on a level. Tlie extent of 
this table-land is about six hundred yards, when a descent 
commences to the other side. From this table-land, at a 
projecting point, you have a noble and commanding view 
of a considerable part of the Juttgh Terry^ with the Kief 
river in the distance, and the lulls of ChaTniun Bkoka^ whi ^h 
we passed yesterday inomii^g, hearing N, 40 W.; Jynaghm' 
hills, N. 70 W. Descended the moimtain, and at eleven 
A.M. reached our breakfast tent in the valley. 

The w'hole of the western face of tlie Cnrruckpmr hills 
appear to be composed of quartz, thinly covered wth light 
brown clay, intersected with rhoinboidal fragments of quartz. 

These 
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These almost screen the strata, which dips to the north¬ 
west. 

On the summit of Mowleah liiU are founil crystals in 
(quartz \ at the base is a stratum of slate, decomposed to 
such a degree that it is used for whitening and other domestic 
purposes. The strata is covered with alluvial matter j part 
of which, when swept down by the torrents of water, is 
seen in the ravines below. A vein of fat quartz runs parallel 
with the stratum. 

(January 12.) Moved at half-past sixA.M., road through 
a forest. Crossed the Munkee nulla, its bed dry, the hills 
bearing due east; shortly after crossed m artificial water¬ 
course, cut from the Puchpoor nulhi for the puqiose of 
irrigating the laiid.s. The Puc/if/oor nulla flovvs from the hills 
over a stoney bed, whicli at this time has but little water in 
it: entered a thick forest with overhanging trees; passed 
over the shouhler of some elevated ground springing froni 
the base of the Bdtiah hills \ crossed the beds of several 
torrents now dri^; entered an umbrageous valley and crossetl 
another watercourse, the road w-indhig along the Imse of the 

hills. 
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hills, which here project a consulerahle distance, and form 
into small hillocks that result from the alluvial matter 
deposited by the torrents which descend from the hills. 
Cleared another range of hills, and entered another valley ; 

1 

crossed the nulla, which forms the boundary of 

the Chttiidun Bhoka division, and entered upon the lands of 
Rajah Cauder Ally and the Muil^poor district. Opened a 
view of the A7e^ river, having some water in its bed and 
plenty procurable by dij^uig phs, as in the Chandurt, Passed 
Hamaagfirkejmr nulla; fell hi with the Aiifttr river, which 
here forms a junction with the A7e/; crossed the Anjur 
river, and encamped in the same grove of mangoe trees 
where we had pitched our tents four years since, on our 
return from the southward and survey of the Ckandun river, 
thus nearly touching on our fonner line of march. 

January 13.) Halted. 

(Jawtmj 14.) Proceeded to the village of Jummooee, 
' and from thence to visit the remains of a fort called Intlitt 
Ppe, from its founder, Eajah Indra Dumun. It is situated 

on an eminence on the high southern road, about five miles 

and 
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and a half from MuUypaor. The fort is square and the 
walls of brick, each face of the square being about four hun¬ 
dred yards: the circumference of the whole one mile. It 
is encompassed by a ditch, part of which contains water. 
^Ader traversing the circumference of the fort we entered at 
the western face, and immediately on entrance perceived a 
second fort and a large village in the body of the place. 
The inner fort is also a square, and surrounded by a ditch, 
part of wliich had water in it. It is small in size, and seems 
to have been the private residence of the Prince. The gate¬ 
way by which yon enter is strewed over with broken bricks. 
In the eastern angle is on eminence in ruins, built of brick, 
to which you ascend by the remnins of a brick staircase in a 
winding direction. On gaming the summit you perceive a 
platform of sixteen feet square, evidently the remains of 
flooring of an apartment. The remains of a brick wall along 
the sides are still visible, and the flooring contains bricks of 
large dimensions, and evidently of high antiquity. Frag> 
ments of broken brick are strewed all around this building 
to a considerable extent, which sufficiently indicate the re- 

F mains 
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mains of a palace. The prospect of the surrounding countrj'' 
from this emmence is very grand. The Gkidore hills, rising 
to a majestic height, and clothed with verdure to their summit, 
with their dark blue tints, are seen to the westward i towards 
the north those of GHTTttekpooT ', which we had now nearly 
compassed. Tlie eastern view is bounded by the Mongrnr 
and Mahfipoor hills; and to the south, in the distance, are 
seen the hills of Chnkpe* 

Nine miles to the south of Jummaoee is the fort of Nw 
Lukka GA«r«, built by the same Prince: it is situated at 

the 

* Frtim (he summit uf tlsj CJSaAye Pas a tii«ne is a fine view of the tiioiiiKaiTi 
Pnrus A’anVA, a celehrated seat of (he Jeyoe worship. This place is distant 
from C/iaIttft about forty miles by the road of CHrrue&deaht is situated ou the 
wulh-weat frontier of BaMf, in the vicinity of llic Itamg/tur 

hill#! it is held in the highest veneration bytheJiyoe#, or JainitJi, and w 
visited by numerous pilgrims from the remotest parts uf India. Pnrus A’miVA, 
or according to the Map of the excellent Major Renuel, Far»rtaii/A, is the 
twenty-third deified saint of the Jeytits, He La #iud by tradition to have been 
bom at SeHonu, or JfflJtAi, to have lived one hundred years, and (o Imvc heed 
buried on the suinnnt of this niountaio. 
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the foot of the CAft/are and is esteemed by the natives 
of high tuitiquity. 

At the fort of Ittdra Pye, which k distmit at least fifty 
miles from the hills, wc discovered, by a singular 

coincidence of circumstances, another Jeyne figure, wliich, 
though far inferior in its dimensions to the former, possessed 
m its characteristic costume precisely the same features, and 
is moreover quite iierfect. At the bottom of the pedestal, 
on which the figure Is resting in a sitting posture, is an 
scription in ancient characters of three lines, and another of 
two tines at the back, of which the accompanying is a fac 
simile. Tlte discovery of these Jeyne figures appears to me 
to be strongly corroborative of that part of my Palibothrean 
hj^othesis, in wliich 1 have assumed the prevalence of the 
Jeyne faith to have obtained at that capital in the reign of 
Chandra Gupta. 

(^anttary 15.) Moved at six A.M. : road through groves 
of mowah trees. Enter upon some stony ground, forest ou 
each side, direction due north, very thick forest skirting the 
B/teem jBAand lulls, which here run in a direction from north 

F 2 


to 
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to south; the road becomes elevated, the sides of the hills 
covered with stunted trees. Reach an opcalng in the forest, 
from which you have a commanding view of the hills, the 
ground constantly ascending. Tlie road winds along the 
base of the hills through the forest on each aide, with trees 
of pleasing foliage. On the road side we met with some 
pits, from whence the bog iron is taken : we broke off a few 
pieces. Near to this we procured some crystallized quartz 
embedded with iron ore. At this point of the road we had 
n commanding view of the country, which is overspread 
with thick forest os far as the eye can reach, the hills rising 
majestically in the distance. The soil at the base of the hills 
is strongly impregnated with iron orej small nodules are 
visible on the surface, and the soil red earth or clay. The 
road continues over elevated groimd along the base of the 
lulls. Commence a winding descent, cross a watercourse 
which descends from the hills, its bed dry and stony i the 
soil continues a deep red earth mized with cottk&r or indu¬ 
rated earth. In several places we met with crystallizations 
Imbedded with iron ore, with which the whole surface of 

tins 
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this part of the country abounds. Enter a magnificent am¬ 
phitheatre of hillft, the bases of which are filled with alluvial 
tieposit : the road over a plain betwixt the hills, the view of 
which is highly romantic and picturesque, many of them 
clothed with verdure fioin the base to the summit, and some 
large projecting rocks of quaitas with vertical strata suffi¬ 
ciently indicative of their primitive nature. On the plain 
over which we went to the springs are a set of iron-works 
belonging to Rajah Cader Ally, where they were smelting 
the ore. 

Proceeded on to the hot springs of J&beem Mhand, passed 
a‘strata of slate in a state of decomposition on the bank of 
the first spring, the water not very hot, and what is truly 
singular several fishes were seen on the surface. Enterctl ti 
narrow passage, from whence you come upon the plain over 
which the springs flow. Passed another spring trickling 
across the plain, the water very hot. Passed the shoulder 
of a small hill, from which the principal springs of Bheem 
Bhand is.sue: it is covered with stones and stunted trees at 
the sumtnit, the strata appeanitg in a decomposed state, 


some 
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some of them dipping to tlie north-irest, and others vertical. 
Passed the remains of a small brick building in ruinSf for¬ 
merly the residence of a mendicant^ who died there after 
attempting an establishment, but the badness of the climate 
soon killed him. Near this place we took up two small 
Hindoo figures carved in slate. Proceeded on over rocky 
ground with water trickling through, until we reached the 
principal spring, running through fri\giuents of quartz of 
various sizes and forms. This water is nearly scalding hot, 
so that a man cannot keep his hand immersed for a mo¬ 
ment, a large volume of smoke constantly curling round the 
water. The stones in the bed and sides of the channel are 
incrusted with a matter apparently calcareous, the bottoms 
being tinged with green; several of the stones in a state of 
decompo^iition, arising evidently from the effects of the 
water. About ten yards from the prmcipal spring three 
others run over a gentle declMty, and rush with considerable 
rapidity over a bed of stones in sonorous murmurs. The 
water is pure and clear as a diamond, and when cooled, 
after our walk, afforded us a most delicious draught. It 

reminded 
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reminded me of the water at the fountains of the Scamtmder 
near Trotjy which I had drank near twenty years back. 
Tliese springs with many others, perhaps to the amount of 
a dozen, after skirting the hills to a short distance, form the 
^luii river, which pursuing its course through the centre of 
the Cttrruckpo&r hills, subsequently flows by the town of tliat 
name, and is finally discharged into the Ganges at the 
Goorgut nulla. During our stay, at the spring heads we 
picked up some pieces of fibrous quartz detached in vertical 

slabs. 

At two P.M. we set off on our return to Gnngt<ty where 
we had sent on our tent, the road through the forest, over 
elevated land, resembUng that near the sources of the Chan- 
da»y near Barokhte. Pasaetl over table land, road over 
elevated ground with thin forest on each side i the resem¬ 
blance to the high lands of Barokhee continued remaritably 
striking. Passed a ridge of rocks on the left of the road 
interspersed with trees. From an openii^ m the forest we 
had n magnificent view of the valley below and the hills in 

the distance to a very great extent, the Deoghurak lull m 
V particular 
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partLcular bearing sonth-ea&t. Goimnenced the descent of 
the hill in a very gnulual manner i the descent continued 
and the road nanowed. Crossed a dry watercourse strewed 
over with quartz, stones, and large slabs of conglomerate, 

some of fanciful shapes imbedded in the soil. Grossed 
another watercourse j continued to descend in a winding 
direction, and entered upon a table land of considerable 
elevation between the range of hills. Crossed a watercourse, 
and presently after entered the open country. At sunset 
we reached our tents at GuHg/erafter a circuit during the 
day of sixteen miles, and ten miles from the Bheem Bhand 
springs. At Bimhani hill, near the hot springs, we found 
nodular limestone, specimens of which we brought away. 

(January 18 tmd 19.) At 31ilkee halted. During the 
three last nights the cold bad been excessive; in the morning 
pieces of ice half an inch thick were perceived in the gnglets 
and other vessels containing water. The thennometer on the 
19tb, at nine A.M., stood at the freezing point. 

(Januari/ 20.) Qtrruckpoor, The hospitable Rajah, as 
usual, came out this morning to meet us, and conducted us 


to 
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to bis capital, having thus exhibited during the whole of our 
interesting tour ever)' possible mark of attention and respect 
to the whole of the party, as well as to the caiup>followers.« 

Having completed the circuit of the Curruckpoor hills, 
1 shall conclude wrth a few general remarks on the nature of 
the soil and productions of the coujitr 5 \ The outer range of 
hills is principally composed of quartz; and the inner, 
besides quartz, produce slate and trap, one sort of which 

^ is 

• Whilst at Cun^ickpotrr the mcon^ time* oiir fti^nd, Rajuli Caudrr Ally;, 
prcH;nte<l me with m very eurlotu itoae of lar^ tlimcfuiioiis which had been 
brought lEi from the country to the soulh-east^ Thu Gtone ii about two feet 
ant] a haJf lo length by two tu hrcadthi and may about a lou^ IIms 

Btoae on beiitg struck with a boiumer or my other 4ub4»tEy3ce cmtti$ a elcar> 
&bri]l;p aouorous tone. It appeared to me not to be wlun nienerahiguU^ lerm 
€hnM stmet but rather resembled the calcophofio!^, or £onndlng ntuac, of the 
andenU, as described by Pliny, The want of apparatits and teiitut prevented 
Lt« being immcdiatety analyzed.' The sounditig ^lone mentioned above It con¬ 
ceived by Mr, Jone^^ an eminent menerabguit miding in Calcuttaj to be a 
Tock compo^ of almost all mlnerab^ and in hk opinion there b no com¬ 
pound stone in the wide ctreZe of the history of fossils that exhibits lo many. 
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is so coBipoct fls to etpifll basalt, fuid is used by tUe natives 
for various bouseliold utensils. The strata may be said to 
dip generally to the north-west. Limestone was formerly 
procured as Jssoornee, but by the native report the quarry 
is exliausted. At present good lime is made at Bheevi Bkand^ 
near the sources of the Afumiveti it is brought from the 
village of Bunhan/, two cos to the north-west, and is dug 
out of the earth in nodules. 

The climate in these hills is equally hostile to the Euro¬ 
pean as to the native constitution, and consequently there 
are but few inhabitants. Tlie exhalations arising from the 
iinpervious surrounding woods, after sunset, are not only 
extremely unpleasant but highly obnoxious to the human 
frame, as they emit a cold and very acid vapour. It is from 
this, as well as other circumstances, that these hills are 
totally uninhabitable, save by the hardy tribes of 
Musahiml and others (the aborigines of the land), who 
gain a scanty and precarious livelihood at the risk of their 

* See Appen(ll!(, Xu. Itl. 
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own Uealth. and lives. The forests arc eKtenstve, uad Hbounii 
in various productions. Large saiil timbers were formerly 
brought from the valley of liheem Bhandj but so great a 
quantity has been expended, for the last thirty years, that 
they are now procured with dilficulty. Iron ore is in abmi- 
dancej damma, or pitch; honey; mowah, from which a 
spirit is extracted ; saba, a fine long grass used for cordage; 
kussum, a dye; bamboos, and goolas for rafters. 

At Z^htiiOf a village at the foot of Mnrug Idll, slate 
quarries of a good quality are found ; the place being only 
twelve miles from Monghyr the article has a ready sale. The 
best species of basalt Is found at Maaaumgimget eight miles 
to the south-east of The stratum of tliia stone 

presents itself in large cubical blocks, slabs of wliich are 
cut ofif by a line of iron wedges forced into the rock. Near 
Nowugurrle^ the northern termination of the hills, is a 
stratum of stripe stone, blue and white alternately, in very 
large blocks, though of a soft and yielding quality, and 
would be ornamental in buddings. The stones are many 
of them rhomboidal in shape, and the dip to the north-east. 

u 2 (January 
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(January We reached and from thence 

returned to Bhmtgulpoor by way of the Tannahs Jaffergungty 
UimmufjtQor, aad *I&ngeirn, 

(January 31,) From Jangfira we proceeded on towards 
Kankiety to inspect the forks of the Chandun river. Passed 
a branch of the Chmidun which falls into the Ganges near 
Clutmpanugghur ; passed the villa^ Bekadurpftort in front 
of which is a spacious taJow, or pond^ ndth a rising ground 
to the south ; passed the villages of Cumiroo^ and Totnonie • 
crossed the Chandun^ here about three hundred yards broad, 
its course north, having but little water in it; crossed another 
branch of tlic Chnndun ; passed the village of Smnreaht large 
and populous, and crossed the Chandun again at Mahomood^ 
jMOT. The ri-ver here is at least six hundred yards broad, 
and in the inundations of August 1816 a part of this village 
with some cattle were swept away by the sudden flooding of 
the Chandun in the night. At nine A.IVJ. reached the village 
of KeTownity about a mile distant of Knnkiefy^ the place of 
our former encampment in 1815, 


(Vehruary 
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(February 1.) Crossed the Ckandun^ and shortly after a 
second time, the bed quite dry. Passed the village of Gem- 
gotigi road over paddy field, or rice in the husk, and bad 
ground. Crossed the A'e^-ree nulln, which is a branch of 
the Chandun. Passed the villages Heera and Ckuckdermh. 
Crossed the Cuiiureah nulla over a bund or embankment t 
it extends across the plain to a considerable distance, being 
fianked with jheels, or lakes, to the sonth cost; these afford 
a rich support to the rice fields in the neighbourhood, with 
which the whole country is covered. At nine A.M. reached 
the Tannahs Augurpoor and Mohnnpoor. Distance six miles. 

(Wthruarp 2.) Proceeded to visit Sit0ie GA«r, four miles 
south-east of Hhtmgulpoor, Near the village of Huml is a 
commanding eminence, situated in the midst of a most luxu¬ 
riant culti^Tifion and Ijeautiful scenery; the circumference of 
this eminence is about six hundred yards, and the site of 
bastions and the outer ditch of a fortification are plainly to 
be discerned. Tlie place is called by flie natives Su^e CA«r, 

, and here as at Gvnd as mentioned in a former part of 

this Essay, the surface of the ground In the front, as well aa 

ill 
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in tHc n 0 igUbouriFi^ groves of infingoe trees, is overspread 
with a variety of stones of different kinds, cornelians, agates, 
flints, and a species of beautiful veined stone, pieces of 
crjTftals and slabs of caleedony j these evidently indicating 
the remains of a building of superior order at a remote 
period of time. In my humble opinion, 1 should assign it as 
one of the summer places of the Sovereigns of Palibolhra, 
It corresponds in situation in a remarkable degree with the 
eminence to be seen at Gwwd Lutiu, which is about two 
miles to the southward, and both places were formerly skirted 
by the Gan^n wliich floived close to them, as is evident 
from the ancient bed of tbe rh^, now visible at the distance 
of about a quarter of a mile. 

Another circumstance, no less remarkable, at the place, 
was the discovering an andent copper com, which I picked 
up at the south-west angle of one of the bastions. The coin 
is small, perhaps the size of an English halfpenny ; it bears 
an imperfect and mutilated figure of Purus Bmnuy the sixth 
incarnation of Visluiu, and evidently of Jeyne extraction.^ 

If, 
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If, therefore, we couple tills discovery of a Jeyuc coin with 

that of the Jeyne figures elicited at Jifaugghar lulls, anti the 

* 

fort of Indra Fife, both at a distance of between fifty and 
sixty miles from this place, as also the one brtiught from 
AttsAirfi,* near Puiierg/wUa^ at the eastern extremity of 
Fatibolhraf Tvliat a powerful and forcible corroboration will 
present itself to the mind of a reflecting obsen'er, of the 
prevalency of the Jeyne religion, and sovereign authority in 
this part of India, at one and the same period, idz. during 
the reigns of the royal dynasty of Jia/if and the flourishing 
state and immense extent of the city of Pti/if/oihm at the 
time of the expected invasion of the Grecian forces under 
Alexander the Great. The results derivable from the above 
premises are, at all events, most striking and impressive. 

(February 3,) Returned to Bhattgitipoorf having thus 
completed a very interesting tour, the pleasures of which 
have been enhanced by the recollection, that under a ivise 

and 

* From Kashidi, the eastern CKtrrrnUy of PatHnitfiru, to JjfnuggA$trt on 
t]ii‘ wc4t, the prrajiibulotor gave from aeventy-sbe to itcventy-cigbt milea. 
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and liberal Government, an officer in the performance of his 
duty may, for a while, be permitted to turn aside from the 
ordinary path, to gather a few of the flowers of literature 
and science. 
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No. I. 

The following remarks are extracted from a small |>umplilet, tv hirh 
was priuted but not published by me m CcUculta, ia the year 1813, 
at the same time wUh some other obserrallons on the valuable work* 
of my revered and much LuneiUod friendr Dr, ViMCEirT, the Sale 
Dean of Westminster, which he did not live to receive 

ADDITIONAL. NOTES ON PAUBOl’HRA. 

Foft the extent of the city and suburbs of Paii&othni from seventy- 
five to eighty miles have been assigned by Uie Pitrarias, a tSistaiice 
said to be impossible for the space occupied by a single city. So 
indeed it might, were we to compare the cities of A»ia with those of 
Eumpe. , The idea of lofty houses of brick or stone, consisting 

II of 


* Uemorti DU SuHini. 
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of many stories, filled with a numbef of inliabitaiits, like thofie of 
Lattdon, Pam, Fi'fnna, and many othem, must not be compared 
with the nature of the Aiiialic cities. To took for regularly built 
squares, paved and spacious streets, and brilliant illuuunalious, 
w'ould be absurd ; but the nature of the houses and method of con¬ 
structing in Uie East have already been sulficieiitiy expatiated ujKin, 
and 1 shall now proceed to name sevcml inigbty cities, both ancient 
and inodeni, the extent of which, I trust, will |>ear me through my 
own hypothesis with regard to PatibGthra^ should T even wisli to 
assign for it the extent admitted in die Puranas. 

The extent of Thebes, Babylon, AtntTrA, Palmyra, and CaTihage 
are known to every scholar. Those cities were each, respectively, 
the heads of mighty empires, some of which have passixl away iti a 
manner nearly similar to that of Paiiboikra. Slat mminio umbra! 
In modem titties the cities of IhUii, Kmnov^, Gour, Beejapoor, 
Beejannggur, Kalhurga, Ongem, atid many others in the great 
peninsula of fUndoostan, those of JVanAth and Ptkin in Chma, and 
the great capital of Jedoo in Japan, alTortl abuiidant proofs of the 
position 1 have laid down for the probable extent of PaUbothra and 
its suburbs, agreeably to the Ptirauas. To these let the magniheent 
city of %racuae in SkUy, as it stood in the days of the Homan 
republic, and whose ruins aie still to be traced for many a mile, be 
added; 1 should, I may prosmue, be allowed fairly to have cstabIMed 
the probability of my hypothesis, not only by onental authority, 

but 


J 
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but by that of the Greek and Roman writers^ and above all by tbon^e 
of sacred writ. 

1. Thebes is aflinncd by Herodotus to have had one hundred 
gateSj out of each of which a thousand warriors are said to have 
issued armed for battle. This atone must aflbrtl a sufficient proof 
of the ma^iitude of the population, of the mighty power of the 
sovereign, and of the extent and circninference of the city. 

2. HAavLOK. The walls of the grrat Babylon itself are iiBiil bj 
Diodorus Siculus, vot. 1., [Miges 1S0>I2], to have been butU by 
Scmirainis, of the extent of three hundred and sixty furlong?^, to 
mark the number of days of the ancient year. If Diodorus may be 
credited, the future invader of biiui employed in that rash under' 
taking two millions of men: one stadmtn was erected every day, 
till the whole was completed within the period of the year, (hr 
length of which the measure of (he circumference was intended to 
represent. In justice to Diodorus, it should be added, that ho pro¬ 
fesses to take this account from Ctesias; for he subjoins that, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, these walls were in circuit three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five furlongs: a circumstance which by oo means 
destroys the credit of that account. It rather serves as an additional 
testicnony of the great attention of the andiiiiis to astronomical 
speculations, since it was most probable, when they bad more accu¬ 
rately fixed the duration of the solar year, the dicuit of the city 

Q % walls 
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walla was by some succeecliiJg overeign enlaigcd, that the number 
of furlongs might exactly correspond with the aggregate amount of 
the days added to the ancient year* S+365=lo. 5, nntles English. 

3, Dclui. See the former port of this Essay ; hut, in addition, 
it may be remarked, that the moving comp of Jehongier, as described 
by Sir Thomas Rowe, Ainbossador from James the First to the 
court of Uie great Mogul, contained a million of inhabitants ; what, 
then, must have been the populalton of his 6xed residence at the 
capital ? 

4. Kinnol j, or CexTAcuajFa. The learned Mr. Maurice observes 
of this city, page 36, Indian AuUtiuilies, that it was inclosed by 
walls, hfty coss, or one iitindi^d miles, in circumference; and, in 
(luge 43 of the same work, we are told, on ihe authority of the 
Ayceii Akbery, that in the beginning of the slslh century, under 
the teigu of Maldeo, it coiiUiiticd thirty thousand shops where 
beeteUnut was sold, and sixty lliousand hands of singers and 
musicians, who (>uid a lax to govcniinent- Tliis extent, of city 
might reasonablv allow a population of two and a half or three 
millions of souls, giving to each individual only three square feet 
on which be might erect his habilation. If these positions be 
admissible, we surely need not cavil at the extent of the city of 
PaliboOira, as assigned to it iu the Hindoo records. 

5. Ills SAC UK 
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5. BiflXAGUA—0EEJ4Kiioci;it. Beejai)ug^ir was formerly the 
capitol of die Durmha RajaJj, called by luHive jiislomiis tUm Raje, 
and by early European authors Tirimagio** This prince was finally 
'>nb<lued and slain in battle by ^iVli Adil Shah, in a Iremcndoiis con- 
dtcl ucar the city of Kalburga ; with him the Hindoo dynasty 
expired. But under llic Mussulman reigii LbUcity was i^pectahle, 
ami oven at Uiis distant f>eriod its magnificent ruins, scattered over 
a vast extent of grouitd, sulheieutiy attest its ronner spiendour, while 
its powrer and. riclves are corroborated by the IiUlory of the Dckmi. 
Of this city, Csesar Frodericr a Vcncllan mcrcbaDl, who was diere 
in 1567, says that it had a circuit of ninety-four miles, and that it 
contained within it a number of hills and pagodas. These pagmias, 
in later times, were conjectured by Mr. Emmet to have been wit()* 
out the boundaries of the city ; but the able and excellent Major 
tlenucl agrees with the former traveller dull they %vei’c within the 
houttdarleSff 

BfsHOgur is jiicJidoried in die Arabian Nighfc>*J Entertamiiients, 
IIS a city of very large extent, and the residence of a powerful 
nioiiarch. But if the learued reader should be startled at the puerile 
idea of resorting to the Arabian Nights for topographical iiistruc* 

tion, 

* See Ome'e HutoriciJ Fru^etils, and Scou’t Traadati^a of Fcrahtab. 
t See Kenneil'i DifKrtaiioru. ^ 

{ See the Story of Printe Ahaomil aod the Fairy Penhanie: Arabian Sight*' 
Entertainmcpt*. 
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lioOf it should be remernberedj tluU those (ales were not ouly wriiteu 

ill tbc Eastj but are now allowed by (be ablest European ciitica to 

' ^ 

contain many very exact pictures of (he lel^ion, manners, customs, 
geography, and topography of Asia. 

6, BecjAFORE, This city, according to the uiformatioii pre- 

* * - . ^ * 

Rented us by the intelligent traveller Major Moore, in his Narrative 

of the Operations of the Campaign in the Marfaatta War, was of 
immense extent, though he was unable to trace it, from various 
circumstances that occurred during a hasty visit. The citadel was 
eight tniks in circumference; and the Major’s in formant added that 
with i'es|)ect to the extent, the remains of which are still viaibie, it 
would require a complete day to ride round it, so that we may couio 
pute it to liave beeu at least thirty-six miles In circumtercnce. 

The city of Bci^npc^re, as appears by Ferishtab, was built by 
Ibrahim, who likewise built the fort within the city; but the citadel 
before mentioned was the work of AJi Add Shah, one of ihe sove¬ 
reigns of the Bhamenean dynasty, who reigned in Dekhan^* 

7. To the above documents may be added the celebrated city 
of Paluira, the capital of Odeualhus and S^obia, wbo resisted 

with 

* Fdr Glina, lee NsakiA ud iVh'H, m Hvm't Voyngea nd Lord Macartney ; 
for Jopattf KB to Kmpfer; for Periia, i« itpaha», Rit/ Nuiaptirtt ud 

8n*a. in Tcnmier, Chnrdint Kmpfer, Ac. Ac. Ac. i for k« Polybiw 

and Daoon. 
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with success the Koinau arms ituring a tryjHg aiid severe cduQici, 
aad finaJljr cuuteated witlt Aureliao the empire of the world. This 
small strip of fertile land, situated on the verge of the Syrian desert, 
must, in the time of its grandeur, have been what the niiiiod cititis 
of Hindoostan now present themselves to our view. The interesting 
researches of two intelligeol English travellers have brought these 
magnificent ruins to light, and, to use ttie expression of a inaster 
hand, Messrs, Wood and Dawkum have introduced Paimir& into 
Britain* 


8, In the Shiraz Nam^, or History of Shiraz, by a modena 
author, it is staled, that that city in ancient limes constituted one of 
the gates of the royal palace of Persrpotis, now called " Tustb 
Gejisdeeo,” the distance of which is thirty-six miles from the modem 
city of Shiraz. 

5>. Lastly, Nixeveh. This city, when visited by the prophet 
Jonah, who was seat there by Jeroboam, King of Israel, was three 
days" journey to circumference ; and Diodorus Siculus informs u.s 
that it was four hundred and eighty stadia, or forty-seven miles, in 
circumference, and that it was surrounded by a wall and towers ; 
the former one hundred feet in height, and so broad that three 

charioLv 

* Gibboii't A^mon Emfio?, atiil agy Account of flt« Buin» i^Putmira puliHibcd 
bj MetuVp Wood iod Dmirkiii*. 
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chiirioU might ilrive abreaiii; anil the latter (the towers) two him* 
died feet high, and aTtioumiu^ in number to fifteen hundred. If, 
then, the circuit of Sitteveh embraced a space of forty-seven miles, 
why might not the mighty city of Patibotkra. and its enflirons extend 
to the distance of eighty miles in length, the distance assigned to 
by the Pumnas, whkh, if admittetl, will give us the actual distance 
from Qdgong to Sunyghurra. 

It may be necessary here to mention, that few of the ancient 
cities in Hindooslen possessed any breadth, or if they did, but little; 
it does not therefore appear improbable, from the want of uniformity 
ill their streets, and these stretching on the banks of a rivCr, that 
what was wanting in depth was more than compensated by length, 
consequently the extent assigned to Patibotkra and its environs of 
eighty miles, is supported, as 1 conceive, by the immense size of 
the city of Nmeeeh. 
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No. II. 

Aa a very curious tlocumeiit, 1 here present my readers iivith the 
celebrated conversation that passed between the philosopher Diada- 
ntis and Almcauder the Great, as detailed jn the Anott^ions 
CoUections,’* Londinensc, 166S, and the reniarkii of Palladius. Tlt^ 
appear to mo not only to throw a considerable lii'ht on the doctrines 
of the Brachinaus of ancient India, but to form what may be tenned 
almost a parallel with the tenets of the medern Joyces. 1 submit 
the wboie, however, with deference, to the decision of the learned 

I 

world. 

Dindamis, or Dandamis, was esteemed the chief of all the Bracb> 
mans, as much excelling the rest In years as in wisdom. Ho it was 
that, when Oncsicrituscame to them with a message from Alexander, 
reproved Calanus for giving him so rough an answer j and Laving 
conferred with the Greek philosopher for some lime, ou the doctrines 
delivered by Socrates, Pythagoras, and Diogenes, the Indian readily 
confessed that they appeared to him to be very wise men. ” lo one 
" thing only,” said he, " 1 blame them, which is, that they prefer 
" law and custom to nature; which if they did not do, they would 
« never be ashamsJ of going naked, as we do.” Yet this Dindamis 
was more steady in his resolutiou than Calanus, for he absolutely 
refused to visit Alexander upon any terms ; and when his messenger 
told him that their King was the son of Jupiter, that he was master 

I of 
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of ihe world, and would reward him with great gifts if be listened to 
this proposal, but would otherwise cause him to be fixed to a cross, 
he answered, that he did not believe he was the son of Jupiter, 
neither did he conceive that he really possessed, any thing, for if he 
did he would be satisfied, and not give himself or the rest of the 
world so much trouble; that as to his gifts, he neither needed nor 
desired them, and that even his threats made no impression; " for,” 
said he, if lie should put me to death, he will only release my soul 
from this old decrepid body, which will then pass into a freer and 
quieter slate, so that I shall suffer nothing by the change." 

.Alexander had so high an opiuion of the wisdom of the Brachmans, 
tliat instead of resenting the answer which Dindamis had sent him, 
he admired the courage aud steady resolution of the man ; nay, he 
carried his admiration so for aa to write to this Brachman, acquaint¬ 
ing him that he heard so many extraordinary things in relation to 
the wisdom of their doctrines and their singular manner of living, 
that he was desiroua of learning from him wliat their notions were, 
and what their manner of life. If he found that excellency in them 
which was reported, be was content to become his disciple. 

This condescension of Alexander, as it was very singular, so il 
had as remarkable an effect; for Dindamis no sooner received the 
King’s letter than Ijc wrote him a long epistle, so curious in itself, 
so full of extraordinary facts, aud withal so agreeable to his character, 
Uial [ conceive the transcribing it will afford no small satisfaction 

to the reader; inasuvuch as it contains a clear and better account of 

those 
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those philosophers than, for any thing I know, is ^et extant, and 
therefore, though the epistle be long, 1 shall give it the reader entire, 
without the least variation. Thus, then, it runs.* 

** Alexander : The desire you discover of being acquainted with 
" wisdom, tucliiics me to tlunk that jou ou^t to be already nuiked 
" among wise men. There is nothing that hinders me from regarding 
** you as such, but your immoderate potion for subduing mankind 
" and commanding the universe. The true philosopher learns to 
conquer biniBclf and submit to the law of reason witliout rC' 
** luctance ; but your character, ajid above all, your immoderaCe 
" ambition, ie an invincible obstacle to this. You desire to be 
" instructed as to our manners and customs; 1 dare not under- 
“ take this, because 1 am coivecious to myself that i have not a 
" talent for speaking, ami that your course of life, and the continual 
" exerciiieor arms, will not allow you lime to hear me. Yet 1 wilt 
** not wholly refrain, since you so camesUy desire it ; but do not 
" expect that I sliould flatter you. We are a plain sort of .people, 
** and know not how to colour or disguise (|iings.t 

" The life of the Bracbmans is eriually pure and simple: that of 
" pleasure, which seduces the rest of mankind, lias no charms for us. 
" Reason is the sole guide of our desire. Always satisfied with 
the state we are in, we never so much as lUfirmur at any accidents 

I 3 *' Dial 

* Sec hilUtliut, deG«nfibt» IndiK. fptio CoHeetkHi HutU* Vo^pgci. 
t Anonjinoui CoUectionii. L«idioen«i IfifiS. 
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'' that b«fal uk. bidilTeretit lo nourishmcdt, we know nol so much 
“ as whal delicacy means ; our tables are only furnished with such 
" roots and herbs as the earth produces iu herself; without trouble^ 
" willkouttoil; and hence it is; that we know tioifiing more of diseases 
" than what we are taught by the pains and eomplaints of others. 
" That pure joy which reigns in our breast is never disturbed but 
" by the sense we have of other people’s miseries. An absolute 
" eqtiality renders every oue of us independent, anil bantehes from 
" amongst us envy, jealousy, ambition, and malice. 

** 1»V'e liave no courts of judicature, because we do nothing that is 
" amiss; and our strict regard to justice hath exemptei] us hitherto 
" from those severe laws, by which crimes are puiushed among ottier 
people. We are even afiaid lliat the iulrodudng of them should 
awaken the notions of those evils which they are intended to pro- 
'' hibit. The sole law amongst us is not to viobte the laws of 
" nature. By avoiding all reproach, we are not exposed to the 
** necessity of pardoning others, iu hopes of being treated by I hem 
“ witli the like iudutgence ; much less Jo we purchase pardon or 
impunity by the force of money ; a sort of tenderness produced by 
" avarice, and which renders the judge more guilty than the criminal. 

" Amongst us idleness is most rigorously chastised. 'We dread 
“ pleasure as the source of weakness ; we love that sort of 
“ labour which exercises the body, but we detest that which springs 
from the desire of gain. Our occu|)attons tend only to procure 
" the necessaries of life ; w e abhor alt other views, ami regard them 
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" as the fountain of evilfl. In onr ftelcSs we haTO neither bound nor 
limits, nor any thing- that-can constitute proijeity; we are con- 
” rinoed that this is an usurpation directly contrary to the laws of 
" nature; every one therefore takes what he pleases, and what the 
" earth bountifully produces for the service of us ail. We let the 
" birds fly quietly in the air, the beasts feed peaceably in the fields, 
" and the fish are unmolested by us in tiie waters. We possess all 
that we can wish, because we desire no more than we want. There 
" 19 nothing we dread so much as that insatiable desire of acqulr- 
'' Jttg property, which creates a thousand wants in the heart of man, 
“ and renders him daily poorer in propoHlon as his wealth increases. 

We warm ourselves in the sunbeams ; the dews refresh us; we 
" wasli in the rivers; we eat the herbs and the roots which the 
“ fields produce. The earth serves for our bed; cares never disturb 
” our sleep ; peace of mind preserves our Uioughts always free. 

Our independence delivers us from fear and from subjection of 
" every kind. We look upon each olhcr as brethren whom nature 
" has made equal, and as the children of .one supreme God, our 
father, who ought therefore to share alike the inheritance he has 
“ given us. We are Ignorant amongst us as to the art of destroying 
** forests and breaking rocks to pieces, to build houses ; while nature 
" has formed caves* for that use, there we neither fear winds, rain, 

" cold, 

• C«r«, or Bjtrttaled cliarabert, *« U> be met with in HU pirti of HiodoafUua. 
Many of them ore curioia and of wngular eouitniction, apccwlljr dioee oa the Idiad 

of 
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** cold, heat, or tempests. These natural habitations are our 
ilweUirkg^ while wo Ure^ aiid serve for sepulchres after death. 

We 

of SjOimtc ta llie north of Dombay^ aw*! R* Ellotjn, near the thy of I>ciwktabad la 
the Dekiwfl- The caves of SoliCtte me highly »pokcn of by tmvdicri, for their 
gigantic dimeiiiions sad thdrbcBiitiful»cu)ptiiTei; bat ibe litter, iniheDekKan, which 
Mr. Thertoot iffimu to eiticfld to a distimce of ilx leigtiei; that traveller snyi that 
they amount to Hvcml thoaiAod, oad are rudely cstcctited The Jeomejl Major Rennel 
eonjecturcc ibcfa to bo of very early Hiudoo artgloH ond 1 hoTe no doubt but many of 
tbetoaro Jeyurt. The cave# at Putiefgbotta, a place about twcaty-foifl-milei eaut 
of Bhavgyipoor, on ibo banki of die GafigtSt and opposite (o tbe mouth of the Cmi 
river, am no Ices coriouj, TIiom! caves or eiECavatod ebamberi 1 have drendy osaigaed 
it tho CyMrSf or excavated chambervp detertbed by i^liaOp lu appertaiuiug to the 
nya] dly of Fmllboibm, iud adjoining to ibe niiige of palncet of the fiommigta which 
Wore lituited iit the migaificent amphitheatre of the KashJi hilU^ about a mile imd ft 
half iulind. The chambers at Putiergkotta appear to me to mremblc the cavci do- 
icribed by Pocoeke and other tfftvcUnra ui Upptr Egypt^ and in Ethiopia. Amongst 
othen, the cclebjiated Drucc has observed, when speaking of the Tro^^TodyteSp or 
Cusbitcshepheidsor Upp^ Egyplt thot from whatever reason tbeaa wonderful carets 
which arc i^ll to be teen* could have been erected, it is certain dmt the Cuthitei, 
with ufiparaUered hidtistry, and with initmnieatE unknown to chomDdemSr fanned for 
'* tbcmseivca commodious and woniUrful habitations, m the heart of ^ovntaint ^ntaite 

*1 mid nwblo, whhrb remain entire at this day.“* far Mr. Bruce : and it may be 
remarked, ia liko manner, the excavmifrd ebambm at Ptaterghotta remain a tuoaument 
of lingular ioduitry ind application in tboae who formed theta- The pruicipaJ chamber 
at PaiUrghMia mc$}liod bf the oAtives Bedea Soarumgf or the *' Chomber of BeicDcc^ ^ 
aod it fiftynpoae feet in length by nine in breadth i flad eleven in belgbi ; it is excavated 

out 
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"We avoid in our dress whatever has the least appearance of soft* 
" nessor luxury;'leaves, or the bark of trees, cover what m decency 
" should not be cx[io 5 cd. Our women are not allowed to adoni 
" themselves like the rest of their sox ; and even if they were per- 
" mltted, their sentiments would lirnder them from making use of 
" that permission, persuaded as they are that vain and gaudy ^Ure 
" is rather troublesome tlian ornameutal, and that all tlic art in the 
" world cannot add to beauty, or supply the want of it,. All such 
" pains, therefore, are cither (hrovru away, because they do not 
" correci defects; or crimiaaJ, because they would improve the work 
" of an albwisc Creator. Such as our women ai‘c by iialuro, they 
" ‘merit all our nfleetJon ; and we never hear named among us 
" the crimes of incest, adultery, or other infidelities, which dis- 

*' honour nature and violate the conjugal tie. Peace and quiet rule 

always 

oul of the •olid rock, and ti * dork giqr grmjil* appioatfliing » block. On Uw left 
bind iile, neor the eoiioace, if * itih or itmtinn of rod g«iuie, which bai a ucgular 
appearwee: Adjoining to th'ii ii wsoihcrcbainbet, dedioJed toBjrsoi,* wbo u kamro 
to be n deily, "nU* chnmher it iwcnty fee* in Icnflili by thtec in brendtb, end 

tirelVe feet high, iwid k cnmpMcd of the •nme kiDd of grftniic ■* the .fonner, The 
ciTe* ippoarnf tlie bigbc«i nntiqvUy, aiidnrn mart probnbly Ihw which 

Uindunb has dactOwJ hi the farogobg pnge. They *» tituatcd ihout one tulf w»j 
up iho mountaia BaUauhur (nvcrfmnging the river), which has been detcribnd m tJw 
Flirt Phrtof PaiiSieUtTa. lathe rucki claw to the river lide «* veiknu iweriptinM 
cut in tM itoDC. 

• Thti Mebiuf, or of dw Orahw of BjfWo. a trten Omb • iiwinj wn4* 

iba •pstlntais. 
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always our society ; tbe bare thought of killing a man RIU us with 
” horror. IVe never provoke strangers * we know not how to 
" handle arms. It is mildnesis, and not force> by which we malri- 
tain a good understanding with our udgbhours. Fortune is our 
** only enemy: with her only we contend j andj, generally speaking, 
the blows she aims at us &11 beside us. Attentive as we are to do 
** nothing that may expose us to mischief, we have few evils which 
" we can justly complain of. Death troubles us only when we are 
taken off immaturely ; otherwise, the thllier attends not the funeral 
" of the son, and we consider k os the lot of nature w henever it 
" befols us. Wd never attempt to raise pompous monuments, which 
" scsem to insult the relics winch they cover; for what more vile, 
" more wretched, than the miserable remains of a disfigured corpse, 
/* destroyed by the ilames that it might not pollute the earth 

Wljen Alexander had heard the report of Onesicrltus, whom he 
had sent to him, that neither promises uor threats would induce 
Dindamis to come to him, he was the more desirous of seeing one 
who, thouglj naked and old, was able to overcome the conqueror of so 
many nations. He went, therefore, with a few of his friends, to the 
wood where the philosopher was, and when he drew iiear it, alighting 
from his horse, laying aside bis crown, and every thing that had an 
appearance of pomp or shew, he went alone to (lie old Bntchman, 
ami sat himself down at bis feci, " God save you, Dindamia," 
said he; *^*^1 am come to you, because you refused to come to me," 

" And to what purpose do you come?" said he : " What is there in our 

solitudes 
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iioUtudcs lhai you can desire lo carry away! Wiiat you wont 
** we have not ; and wUat we have is not necessary to you. VVe 
“ honour God j love man, neglect gold, and contemn dcadti you, 
** on the other band, fear death, honour gold, hate (nan, and con- 
temu God."““ Teach us,'’ replied Alexander, “ some of your 
wisdom. They say that you are full of divinity, and that you 
" often confer with God himself ; now, I would willingly know in 
" what you excel the Grccdcs ; in what you are better ; in what wiser 
** than other men.**— '* And 1/* returned Dindamis, " would wil- 
" Ungty bestow on you what I have received from GexI, but that 1 
** know your bosom aftbrds not room for such ti gift. Thy mind is 
filled vvith vast desires and insatiable avarice, and udiaboUcul thirst 
** of empire ; all which fight against me, who would endeavour to 
" extract them from your breast. You are desirous of going to the 
oceant and after that would conquer some other part of the w orld, 
to suliafy those desires, which would aiHici you with sadness when 
** yon had no more to conquer. Itow then is it possible I should 
** content you, who, if all the world were sul^ected to your service, 
*' would not even then bo at rest? You are lunde much Icissthan the 
world, and yet you would conquer all, and ohiatu whatever mau- 
** kind possess; hut, after all, you could have no more Ihoii you see 
me tying on, or I see you sit upon. The case would he exactly 
'* the same if we should remove from hence, for you and I would then 
be still equal in our possessions, i desire only to use the eletneuts 
** of air, w ater, and earth, as other nten use them ; and therefore 

a " whatever 
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" whatever 1 hav^i 1 justly possess ; for if you were possessed of all 
" the rivers in the worlds you could oaly drink water from them as 
“ I do. If you will but learn wisdom of me, you will want nothing^j 
" for he has all who desires no more than he has. It is desire that 
" is the mother of poverty, which, without knowing the proper 
** remedy, you seek to cure; for whoever seeks to possess all things 
’* wilt never fine) what he seeks j and meeting with no rest in wbat he 
pOMesses, but expecting it from what is yet to be possessed, he 
" still excruciates himself more and more. You will have the 
'' greatest wealth possible, and enjoy it with the utmost pleasure, 
" if you would live thus with me; for if you could taste the wisdom 
" i teach you, you would possess ail the riches I have. The 
" hiavms serve me frr a canopy, the earth is my bed ; 1 driak out of 
" the river, and the Jieid here supplies me icith foods f do not eat 
" otAer antnials, tike a Hon, neither do the remains of other animals 
" consume in me, and so make my body their sepulchre; but / feed 
neaurally upon /rails, as on the mdk my mother gave me. But 
" you are desirous of knowing what it is I poss^ more than other 
" men, and how far 1 am wiser. I five, as you see, agreeable to the 
“ manner in which I was created: I live as 1 came from my mother’s 
" womb, without riches, and without care. I know what God has 
“ done, and 1 know w hat will be done by Mm. You, oit the other 
" band, are amazed at the predict ionT of things to come, because 
" you understand not the works of God, which be sheweth you every 
" hour; such as famine, plagues, wars, drought, rains, and fruitful 

** seasons; 
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'* seasons; all whkb 1 knowhow, vvheuce, aiid lo whateadthey 
" come." 

All (his AlexaudGr beard patiently, and without the le^t ilisplea* 
sure; he answered Ihereforc the philosopher tlius : "lam thoroughly 
" sensible of the truth of all you have said; for, descending from 
an holy race, thou art here oonveuiently situated, where, without 
" any trouble, thou enjoyest with the greatest pleasure the wliole 
" circle of Uiy days, and possesseat all the riches of nature, in a 
perfect and uninterrupted jieace. 1, on the other hand, live 
" in the midst of tumult and of tolls; for much 1 fear even those, 
“ who by their office ouglil to defend me from fear ; and seldom raise 
the appreheusious of my enemies so high, as those 1 have of rny 
" friends; for I am daily in greater diread of their Ircacliery than of 
" the force of my foes. Thus, between the necessity of having 
" guards for luy safety, mrd the dread that these very guards may 
“ deprive me of safety, 1 live in j>erpetual anxiety. My days arc 
" spent in distressing and destroying other people, and in the nights 
" 1 am filled with terrors and suspicious, lest by some sudden and 
" secret enemy 1 should be cut off mysdf. If i pot to death those 
" 1 fear, 1 become hateful ; if, again, 1 am mild and gentle, 1 am 
" contemned ; and how, out of such a variety of dangers, 1 shall be 
able to gualch myself, 1 know not; for if 1 sought to quit the world, 
" and to live with you in the deserts, it would not be in my power. 
" It is impo^ibJe for me to quit the slatiou 1 am in, and therefore I 
" hope that this will excuse me to God, who placed me in this station, 

a 2 " and 
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mid made me wbal 1 am. But tJioa, O wise and good man^ who 
" have heard my corapiaitits, and soothed my griefs by the wisdom of 
"■ thy words, dissnadiiig me from war and battles, be pleased to 
" accept the gifts 1 ofler; and do not contemn me so far as to reject 
the tribute 1 bring to thy wisdom.” 

As he spake these words, the slaves, who waited with the presents, 
brought them in, and spread abroad great variety of gold and 
silver vessels, which iu themselves were exquisitely wrought, to¬ 
gether with large quantities of oil and bread. At the sight of all 
this Dindamis could not help smiling. At last he delivered hjiiii^elf 
thus: " "Who do you think could persuade the birds that haunt these 
woods to the use of gold and silver to sing tlie better for it ? or, 
" if this you couceive impossible, why sliould you judge me to be 
woree than they f why should I accept from you what I cannot 
cither eat or drink ? why should 1 take what I can make no use 
of? why retain under my care what cannot contribute to my 
^ benefit, so bind and ensnare myself, who bare hitherto been free ? 

" I desire not to purchase, in any shape, what in these solitudes 1 
cannot sell; God Imstows .upon me here fruits on every side, 
which 1 pnlJ and cat freely. God sells men nothing for gold; 

" but he ever bestows hia wisdom freely upon such as are able and 
^ qualified to receive it. I am covered with that garment with 
which my mother brought me forth. The air I freely breathe, 

" and esteem my limbs at liberty while unrestrained by any gar¬ 
ment ; and boncy canno t be sweeter to I he taste, than whatever. 


" from 
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** ffoin the retiab of hunger, \ eat untl Ufhik. If these cakes were 
*' good before, arerc (Acy expostd to the /re.^ for ftijc part, / 
" not that eltateni to touok lohal / eat; any more (/mn in the 

"Jleah of other aniinaU, 1 choose mt to cat at aecorui-hand ushat tketf 
have eaten before. Take then away tliese cakes that are baked | 
'* but, that 1 may not seem to despise every thiug you offer me, I 
" am content to accept this oil." 

Diitdamls having said this, jinmcdialcly rose; and going into the 
wood, gathered up a cousidcrahle quantity of dry slicks, which 
itaving raised in a heap, he set fire to them ; and then, turning to 
.Alexander, said: " The Brachmao Ijalh all things and enjoys 
" abundance, because he enjoys alt he desires." Then pouring oil 
into the fire, while it burnt up very fiercely, he sung an hymn to 
God, the immortal giver of all good things, thatkking him for the 
manifold gifts he had bestowed; which things when Alexander had 
seen and heard, he went away astoniidjcd, causing all bis gifts, 
except the oil, to be carried back. At the same time Dindamisgave 
him many other pieces of sound advice, desiring him to remember 
tliat the Brachmans were «icA us himself and not such as CdhANUS, 
whotn Uietf esteemed the uiorst of mm, for having deserted their fociety 
to endtrace the manners of the Creehs. 
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No. III. 

iJhiorieal Remarks on ihe Reig^i of Rajah Inder Dumua, 
and the Fbrt of Jepittgghitrf near ihe Kieul River^ in the 
Division of Salemahad, 

(Extract4;ft from the Sefltum Purofif I54tli Adtic^iUi or Scctioo. Tran?- 

laced from the Porsias.) 

In the Sul Jog, or earliest age of the world. Rajah Inder Dumun 
reigned over the country in the neighbourhood of the flunscote 
Hills, or Sunmg, now called Jeyrtugghur, in South BeAor. He 
there dug a tank, or reservoir of water, to the depth of half a jojau 
(abool two milK), and also dug seventy-two other tanks in the 
vkinity of his capital. This Rajah was of the royal race denomi¬ 
nated Surwy Bun or SmyaA Bun (or Chrldreu of tlie Sun). It 
h related tiiat in the Buypur Jog, or third age of the world, 
Crishna, in concert with Indra, god of the Bmiameiit, ordered 
Viabwa Karma, the celestial architect, to build Duwerka in Go- 
zarat, and to bring from the hills called HutueolCt now called 
Gkidore Hills, the earth, stones, and gold tliat was contairLcd 
iu the bowels of those hills; " for at Duworita,** said the divine 
Crishna, 1 wilt henceforth take up my abode." Vishwa Karma, 

agreeably 
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agreeably to the orders be had received^ brought away the 
earth, stones, and gold from the Hunseote Hills and bnik 
Duicar^a,* 

To his re^dence at Je^ugghur the Rajah Indcr Dumun brought 
various idols, and worshipped Uiein. In the reservoirs before men¬ 
tioned the Rajah ordered the most beautiful flowers in the world to 
be planted, and, amongst others, the blue, red, white, and yellow 
puddum, or lotos, which grow there in abundance at tlie present 
day. This Rajah moreover caused Uic image of Jugghomauth to be 
carried to its place of nbodo on the sca-coast of Oritea, built a 
temple for its worship, and bxed it there. A Brahmin questions a 
Moonee, or inspired writer, in the following manner : ** In what Jog 
did Rqjah Inder Dumun llourish, and over what country did he 
reign ? Relate, Oh Mah Moonce, these particular circumstances 
** to me." 

Jey Moonee repliwl, Oh, zealous admirer of Brim ha, you 
have asked me a proper question of former and past times; 
" you did right in so doing, by hearing which you will be freed 
" from all your sins, and he beloved by every one. In Sui 

•fog 

* A colebrfltci pl«c erf wonbip, to which the HiodoM perforni pilgrimagEi. ft b 
m the ptoviocc irf Giwwst, and, ■gfe«h!f *o the fhblo, i* the leeUopoHt of the god 
Cruhno, who baiU it Is conmienieTatloii of • *ictfflTy obuined by him orer the giaat 
Ksniir, f» dacribed in tbo Mahal)wui, or Poom oe the CelatW Wars,-See the 
A mhcr'i translatioo of Rajah Cataarupat wniteo nov thirty yeeri lincei 
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Jog* ** Indcr Diitnurt was a Rajali of tlie race of Suryali BunSj or 
descend an IS of the sun: lie was a pious prince, jusl and inje» and 
beloved by Ins subjects. He reigned over Humcate, on Majha 
Dees (south Behar), and the provinces of MalaaA, Jwntadee^, and 
Dekkofi, and was possessed of great ijovvcr and authority: tie 
received tlie best education, and was skilled In eighteen different 
languages; was a master of the sciencea and recondite laming. 
In battle he was courageons and animated, and led on his soldiers 
to victory j be distributed Immense sums in charity, and to the 
Brahmins also he gave largely for the performance of their sacred 
duties and the worship of B/iagKitmt (that is, the Supreme Being). 
After a long and glorious reign he stidderily disappeared, + and 
is now venerateil as a Dewtah,"J 


* SttI Jtg, The World, BccordiDg to the Hjodoo mythiitogy, k ditidnl into four 
igei, rbt. SiU Jog, Tirtha Jog, Dnypw Jog, and Koii Jog, which oaiwcr in a 
remarkahle BUnacr to the thur ogca a* d«jcnhed m Orut*! Mrietaarphose^. oil. gold. 
Hirer, brut, and iron The pretent it A'a/i Jog. 

The expreaiioe Id the ariguial i>, he mu ilittolved, or itcome wiUrr" 

( Thia tetTD propetij used tnipliet t deified hero or monarch after death, ju tee 
bj the teamed WiLFoan, who in bit admirable ettaj an Eg^ptand the Nile, obterrea 
that" the Dewtaha wen mere mortali, whom the Supreaio Being was pleaMd to endow 
'< with qualiiiei epproaclung to hia own gedlike atttibutei, and that the Uindooi in 

** geaenti performed acts of wenhip to lOiae of their ondeot motvardut and ngc*, who 
“ were deified in coni«]uence of their euuacnt rtitna”—Auntie Ileteart&a, vot. liL 
page 374. 
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No. IV. 

An Account of ecrtoln. Trihcs tnhahUing IheJmigle Terry 
Dbtrict, especially in the Curruckpoor Hillst with their 
religiom InstUulwns, Custonis, and Manners, 

<Tra]iAiat«d fram die Per»iaii^) 

THEhihahllautsof UteJiatgU Tary^ wlio are, IcoflcluJe, abori- 
jincaqf Uie ta»d, chlFer in (heir appcai^ce (o the people in other parts 
of India. They arc generally of Uie middle siie, \vcU-pn>|Kii lioned, 
and exceedingly black in their complexion, with thick lips and 
black hair ; they arc easily distin^ished from tlie interlopers, who 
have cQinc Irom the banka of the Gojtgcs, or distant provinces, to 
settle anion gat them. 

The accounts of some of the tribM who iJihabil Ibe Curi'MeApoor 
Hilts I received from natives who live near them ; they are named as 
Ibllows: Kole, Musahir, Purgah, Bun war, Ac. 

KOLE, 

is a tribe who worship Ram Tbakoor, No Hindoo will drink of 
water any of this tribe may have touched. They marry in their own 
cast, and carry the bridegroom on their own shoulders : women, and 

■r, . 

nieu join in the wedding, but (he mother of the bridegroom never 
attends the marriage ceremony. They play upon the Dkolv (or 

t, drum)' 
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clmin). VVUeii any of this catt die, they eilher burn the boiiy, 
a^teeably to the usage of the HiinlooSj or throw it into the river ; 
on the fifth day they all shave their beards, &c., and sacrifice a goat 
and feed on the llesh, after Mliich the obsequies are deenved coinplete. 

When a child is born, after the fifth day they shave their heads 
and bathe. On this occasion they mate tejoiciitgps, and imiulgc in 
liquor to e.\cess; the child is then named, and they again iotlulgc 
in spirits, men ant] women promiscuously. 

They cat the ficsli of cowb> bulla!oes, goats, and fowls, whether 
they have been killed or die a uatural death. 

They will partake of victuals with a Hindoo, but not with a 
Mu ssul Ilian. 

They have no regular calling, but maintain themselvea chiefly by 
collecting the ptilvcrized iron ore from the hills, nnd assisting at the 
Binelting'Uouses, as ue found to be the case at one of Rajah Cauder 
Ally’s foiinderies. 

MUSAHIK, 

A tribe who worship llama Deotah. They make in (heir houses 
n platform of clay, wjiich tliey call StrrnA and ib'nrfoA, where they 
jterform poojah after the Ibllowiug tiianner. They first kill a goat 
with a Bwonl, an*d this together with niUk and strong liquor they 
offer to the Deoinh. They also oiler up hogs and fowls, in llie sarne 
umnner ; and if liquor be not at hand, they oiler milk in its stead. 

There 
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There lit a pentoa aroon{[p9t them to whom the priesthood is as* 
signed j they call him BHnguL The Deotah Rama is supposed to 
come upon the head of this said priest, and retjuire poojah to be 
performed : they then, as before, sacrilice hogs, goats, and fowls, 
and place Uicm before the Bhugut, who drinks the blood of these 
animals, and goes away. 

They then altogether make a feast of the animals kilted, and drink 
the spirits. The Blmgut (or priest) is iield in gr^t veneration by 

the tribe. " 

They marry in their owii cast, and llie*bridegroom Is carried upon 
men's shoulders, and they play upon the Dhate and \Jttndra/i. The 
bridegroom Wears a yellow garment on the day of marriage ; the 
com]>ai]y all sing and dance at the wedding. 

Adultery, if committed with any of the tribe, is not puniahed; but if 
it be committed with a stranger Uie woman Is to be expelled Irotn 
the society, and never taken back again. 

When a persou dies the eldest Sioo of the deceased sets fire to the 
pilej or if not burnt, the body is thrown into the river. 

On the tenth day after the death of a Musaliir, the males o| 
the family shave thcirheada and beards, &c., after which they invite 
their relations, and feast togetlier. 

On the birlU of a child, after Uie sixth day they shave their heads ■ 

and beards. 

They drink water with the Hindoos who are Qramins, but do not 
partake of it with shoemakers, domes ^or mat*makers), and washer* 

1 2 men. 
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men. They cat every kind of animal, viz, buffaloes, cows, &c. &c , ; 
they wilt also feed upon the cow if it dies a natural death, but they 
never kill a live cow. Doth men and women work very hard to 
obtain a livelihood. 

A widow on the death of her husband U allowed to marry again, 
but tij other circumstances they act in the same manner as other 
Hindoos, 

PURGHA, 

Is a sect of Rajpoots callwl Ptlwiir* lliey worship Hurdyah. To 
this deity they offer all kinds of flowers, fruits, and pawn-leaves fa 
creeper which the natives eat with the beetul-nut), milk, rice, and 
sweetmeats. They make a terrace at their own houses, which they 
call LVMaiin, where they perform their ceremonies. 

They cal the flesh of goats and deer, like oilier Hindoos, At 
their weddings the bride is carried in a palanqueen, or on horseback. 
They play upon all kinds of musical instruments. 

^^'lJen a person dies, they bum the body and throw the ashes into 
the river, and after the tenth day they shave their heads and beards, 
&c., and invite the Bramins to a feast; the obsequies are then 
deemed complete. If a woman commitii adultery, eveu with her own* 

* tribe, she is cjtcommunicatcd. A widow may marry again, ^\'hen n 
child js born they perform the customary ceremonies of the Hindoos. 
All Hindoos wiU drink water with this sect. They ore laborious, 
and earn their livelihood by htisbaiidry and agrtcullure. 
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BUNWAR. 

A trJbe of Hindoos : tUey woi'stijp Kalee; in their haiisos they 
make a cAaboatvre (or terrsee), uLich they coll SerraA. TJiev 
worship with flowers, tire leaves of a creeper caitcil pawn, fruits, 
rice, &c. ; they also piacc on the tenmee tobacco, ganja (an inloxi' 
eating herb), tarce (a liquor taken from the tar and date trees), 
and ofl'er the whole to the deity; they also cut ofl'thc head of a hog:, 
and give the b1oo<l to the goddess to drink. The fruit and liquor is 
eaten and drank l>y llic votaries. The Bhugut, or offleiaUng priest 
at the poojah, is clothed in white, and the deity is snp]>oscd to come 
upon his iiead, when the snrrotiitding spectators pay him great 
respect. 

Tiiey intermarry with their own cast, and at tlie wedding they 
carry the bridegroom in their laps, singing and dancing, and making 
a great noise. Widows are permitted to marry again. If any 
woman commits adultery with one of her one cast she may be 
pardoned and taken back again, but if she commits it with a stran¬ 
ger she is excommunicated. Tiie dead body is burnt by the eldest 
son of the deceased, and the ashes ‘ thrown into the river: after 
thirteen days they shave their heads and b^rds, and then the obse¬ 
quies are coinpleic. On the sixth day after the birth of a child they 
become purified. They cat all animals, with the exception of the 
cow and bullock: ifley offer eggs to Kalee. No person of res¬ 
pectability will drink with them. Bramins will attend at tlie 
weddings and funeral ceremonies of this cast, but not with the others. 

There 
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TLcrc are t^vcral oilier iriboH, whoMi nioniicrs anil uuhIowh rcitoiiible 
ihow alreuily itescri bcit. In goticral they are of a ho mane and olioerful 
di!S[KijUtioii, and Ih>IIi ao-ies are remarkably ba«ihliil In eoticluBEon, 
it ift bill justice to uicuiion that the iiihabitaiits of the Jum^te Terrjf 
have a just regard lo truth ; they are never knowu deliberately to 
utter a ftisehood, and would sooner die lhau do so ; a [vortinaciotis 
adbereuce to which mode of acting may indeed be deemed tlie 
principal characteristic of the tribea who loliabit this singular and 
widely extended district. 

1 . 


THE END. 
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TLcrc arc several other tribes, xvhosc matincrs anU customs rcsciuble 
those alr«tJ]rtlescri bed. 1 ii ^tcrml Uiey are of a hu muite and cheer fii I 
<)bpOAitioi 4 and both sexes are remarkabty bashiul In conclusion, 
it is but Jiistiee to iiieution that the iiihabitanta of the Jua^te Teriy 
have u juiit leganl to truth; they arc never ktiowu detibcraiely to 
utter a latscliooil, and would sootier die than do so ; a ptirUnacious 
adherence to which mode of acting may hidccfl he deemed the 
principal characteristic of the tribes who Inltabit tills singular and 
widely extended district. 


THE END. 
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